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CHAPTER I. 

SHAW'S NOOK. 

THE long valley of Eamshaw nestles amongst 
great sweeps of moorland, a^ a child nestles in 
its mother's bed. The wild brown moors stretch 
onwards and upwards on every hand till they seem 
to guard, like tall silent warders, the little places in 
their midst. 

Even the busy hum of the Eamshaw Mills is soon 
hushed and deadened in those lonely hillside fast- 
nesses ; its large factories and straight rows of 
houses look small and of no account when seen from 
those bare, quarry-broken ridges, and the cottage 
farms, which lie scattered here and there upon the 
moorland slopes, seem to have grown into some 
grey likeness of the sombre, dreary heights above 
them. 

Eamshaw is, indeed, a typical Lancashire valley. 
Its architecture was started at a period when men had 
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time to set their own individuality upon the houses 
which they leisurely planned and built ; when every 
one who had a little money placed his cottage where 
he liked, with small regard for his neighbour's 
doings, and, having roughly carved his own and his 
wife's initials Over the portal, settled down for life 
under his own roof-tree. The old parts of the 
valley are full of quaint, irregular buildings and 
narrow streets, here unexpectedly widening into a 
square or triangle, there running into dark small 
alleys, which lead apparently to nowhere. 

All this IS a strapge contrast to the newer part of 
the valley, where streets, laid to a very straight rule, 
run up the hills, having on either side long rows of 
trim and tidy cottages, each cottage the exact 
counterpart of its next-door neighbour. These 
streets are well paved, and have footpaths of wide 
and level flagstone rock. 

Just as there is much difference between the old 
houses and the new, so there is great difference 
between the new mills and the old. The old factories 
were built, like the old houses, at a time when men 
had leisure to think of something besides money- 
making and general utility. The straightness of 
their tall walls is broken by lines of projecting stone, 
and quaint old weather vanes top the long roofs of 
slate. The new mills, on the other hand, have been 
erected as high, square, and plain as buildings can be. 
" We," they seem to say, " have nothing to do with 
beauty, have no earthly connection with the pic- 
turesque ; we have been made purely for the sake of 
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manufacturing, at the least possible cost, plain cotton 
goods ! " 

Yet there is something to be said even in favour of 
these new Earnshaw mills. "New," as they are 
considered by old-fashioned Eamshavf people, yet 
they were built in the days when men had only 
learned to scimp the ornamental in workmanship; 
they were not run up in lightest brick, to float some 
company — they were solidly formed of hard and 
durable stone from the quarries round about. Their 
chimneys rise high in the air like slender shafts, 
topped with coping and curling lip, they are not 
stunted, square, and brick ! 

Amongst these little towns and villages, which creep 
along the bottom and up the hill sides of the Earn- 
shaw valley, is a small place called Shaw's Nook. 
Built on the slope of one of the guarding hills, it 
looks down placidly upon the long, winding valley 
of Earnshaw. Just as a rock is left high and dry by 
the hurrying waves with which it is surrounded, so 
the little village lives its quiet life, out of the turmoil 
of the world below. The trains rush through the 
valley, stopping at its many stations, but a steep hill 
has to be climbed by weary feet before its passengers 
can reach the village. Young and enterprising 
manufacturers do not care to have their works so 
inconveniently placed ; they would rather be nearer 
the river with its bountiful water supply, near the 
railway, which will carry their goods when made. 
Thus Shaw's Nook, at the time of which we are 
writing, had not grown to any unreasonable size. It 
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had not lost its moorland clannishness, it still prided 
itself upon its "true native folk," and looked with 
suspicion at any stranger who came to take up his 
abode within it. 

Trades unionism, though quickly growing in the 
busy, large towns not far away, was yet looked upon 
by the majority of responsible Shaw's Nook men and 
women with the true Lancashire caution which 
« makes nought o' new-fangled things." Coming of 
a sturdy, independent race, they found it hard to 
understand that in union there is strength. 

Another village characteristic of the place was the 
intimate knowledge every one had of everybody 
else's affairs. No one died without causing that 
awe-struck but sensational gossip dear to the hearts 
of most humanity. When a funeral, with its long 
and sombre procession of mourners, wound its way 
along the narrow old-world street, which led alike to 
the green graves both of the hoary church and of 
the plain, unpretentious, equally ancient, little chapel, 
every one stood at their doors, discussing with friendly 
interest all those who, clad in black and dreary 
garments, passed slowly and solemnly along. A 
wedding caused a general flutter of excitement, 
though the ceremony itself was of little account to 
lookers-on ; it had usually taken place by nine 
o'clock, and the happy pair had gone back to their 
daily work before the world of Shaw's Nook was 
fully awake to the fact that all was over ; but the 
bride and bridegroom furnished an endless topic of 
conversation all the same. Nevertheless a funeral 
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was, after all, more popular. There was a prevailing 
feeling that it afforded "more to see," and lasted 
longer. It usually, too, took place in broad daylight, 
on a Saturday afternoon, when all the world was 
there to look on. Above all, it impressed men — un- 
consciously, it may be — with the majesty and 
grandeur of death even in its humblest form. 

Close to this little Lancashire village was a small 
piece of waste land, which had served from time im- 
memorial for all the purposes of a village green. 
Here men met when work was done to smoke, dis- 
cuss, and gossip ; here women hung their clothes, 
and sent their noisy children out to play. 

It looked like some great browny-green tongue 
thrust in between the houses by the wide moor 
beyond. On one side towered a square and ugly 
mill ; on the other stood the oldest row of cottages 
in all Eamshaw, and an equally old-fashioned, gaily 
painted public-house. 

This public-house was by no means the least 
attraction of " Th' Plot," as this little piece of land 
was called by all the country side ; there men were 
always sure of finding seats when they grew tired of 
standing out on the thick moor grass, which genera- 
tions of feet had hardly yet worn smooth ; there they 
could find a cheery fire when the night winds began 
to whistle and moan ; there they could smoke in 
peace, heedless of weary wives and crying children, 
and the many duty calls of home. 

• **... 

But one bright autumn evening, though "Th' 
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Plot " held more men than ever it had done before, 
yet the little inn was empty, and the firelight 
sparkled through its bright, low windows in vain. 
Even the landlord himself had joined the eager, 
pushing throng which gathered round the grandilo- 
quent young orator of the village, who was standing 
above his fellows on an upturned tub. 

" And I ask you plainl}'-, fellow-workmen, what 
right have all these men to be masters over us ? " he 
cried with carefully thought-out passion. "What 
right has any man, because he happens to own a mill 
or two, what right, I say, has he to dictate, and bully, 
and grind down the face of the poor working man ? " 
Here the orator paused, and wiped his face with a 
large red handkerchief ; talking so vehemently was a 
little heating, even though the speech was known by 
heart through much private repeating. Meanwhile 
the crowd passed remarks of approval, commentary, 
and assent ; only a few sober-minded ones, about the 
outer edge, shook their heads in doubt. 

" Eh, but he can speak, yon chap, he can that." 

" rd just like Owd Brown " — the master of a neigh- 
bouring mill — " to hear him. He'd show him what 
for in no time." 

"And *Owd Never-no-more,' thou wiltna forget 
him, Tim ! I reckon it ud do him a power o' good to 
hear a bit o' plain speyking for once." 

*'Owd Never-no-more," a rigid old manufacturer who 
had lived in the little village of Shaw's Nook all his 
life, was a well-known character, and a laugh rang 
through the small crowd at the sound of his name ; 
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but the laugh was quickly suppressed, and the hush 
of listening silence once more held its sway, as the 
orator, rested by his pause, again began to speak, 
this time with scathing words. 

" Where is your grit, my men ? Why don't you 
make up your minds and stick to it ? You go trailing 
up one lot after another ; first the weavers of that mill 
would like a little more for their pieces, then the spin- 
ners of another factory would like to be raised, and 
our masters refuse, chuckling as they turn over their 
pocketed profits. Why don't we all make a stand, lads ? 
Why don't we all, whether we work at big factories 
or small, go in a body, and demand more wages, and 
tell th' maisters that — that — Britons are — not — 
slaves "— 7(the man began to stutter and get a little 
confused both in English and sense) — " that unless 
they — they — agree to our demand, their cotton — I 
mean cloth — shall remain — remain unmade." Then 
rising above his excited stammering to a final burst 
of eloquence, he cried out with great emphasis, " Yes, 
their mills shall be stopped — be stopped, I say, and 
the noise, of their wheels heard no more until they 
shall surrender." 

Here arose a great tumult of applause, and the 
proud, but youthful speaker, paused to take breath. 
Then, his eyes falling on a tall, queenly-looking girl, 
who was coming quickly down the moorland road, 
followed by a great heavy-headed St. Bernard dog, 
he began again with renewed vigour, 

"These manufacturers, how do they live? — out of 
our earnings, I say ! We work, and our daughters 
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work, hard enough," — this from a young man of 
twenty-three or four was rather a general statement 
— ^^ but their daughters toil not, neither do they spin." 
With a little jerk of his head toward the girl, who had 
now come within hearing. " Yet are they clothed in 
purple and fine linen." 

Here he was interrupted by a general laugh. There 
are none so quick to see a joke as real Lancashire 
people, and the contrast between the girl's plain 
serge skirt, and cotton blouse, and the words of 
denunciation which had been hurled at her was too 
apparent; 

He soon saw, however, that he had gone too far in 
his remarks. The girl gave him a look of contempt, 
and held her head a little higher as she walked along 
with heightened colour, and, after the sudden out- 
burst of laughter, discontented murmurs began to be 
heard amongst the small crowd. 

" Th' lass is reet enoo ! " 

"It's a question twixt th' maisters an' men. 
There's no need for yon chap to bring in th' lass wi' 
his fine words." 

"If hoo's no spinner, hoo toils a bit, bi th* mon ! 
Hoo came a-seeing my little lass when hoo were a- 
deeing, in weather thou wouldn't a turned out a dog ! 
Ay, an' brought her lots o' tasty things hoo'd made 
hersen an a* ! I reckon * Owd Never-no-more ' ull let 
her ha' precious little brass too ! " 

" Eh, an' who knows at hoo is a manufacturer's 
lass, when a's said and done ? though hoo does live 
with * Owd Never-no-more 1 ' " 
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" Happen hoo*s nobbut like one o' us a'ter all ! " 

These last two sentences, said by men near the edge 
of the road, caught the girl's ear. She gave a little 
gasp as though she had received a sudden blow ; the 
little smile of amusement which, in spite of her dis- 
gust, had crept over her face, as the plain facts of her 
life, and the orator's speech flashed across her mind 
together, died utterly away, and she walked still 
faster past the crowd of men and women with averted 
face. 

. It was only when she got away from the crowd and 
began to climb the narrow, old-fashioned street which 
led her to her home that she could collect her 
thoughts. How those words — those careless words — 
had seemed to stun her ! 

" Eh ! an' who knows at hoo is a manufacturer's 
lass, a'ter all's said and done ? Happen hoo's nobbut 
like one o' us a'ter all ! " 

The girl shuddered as she repeated them to herself ! 
How true they were. Who did know who she was ? 
She certainly did not. 

Strange to say, the idea that she might be any- 
body's child had never dawned upon her before. She 
had lived with old Stephen Cronshaw and his 
wife ev§r since she could remember, and had grown 
from childhood calling them Uncle and Aunt, as she 
had been taught, without troubling herself very much 
about the matter. 

But now ! Who was she ? How strange it seemed 
that she had never troubled about it before. How 
could she have taken everything for granted as she 

c 
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had done for so many years ? How could she have 
been contented not to ask questions just because she 
got no answers ? Was Stephen, after all, her uncle ; 
and Mary, his wife, her aunt ; or had she been living 
a life of false pretensions since the day when she had 
come into Earnshaw a little helpless child? If it 
were so, if she had been kept purposely in the dark 
for all these years, what a miserable fraud it had 
been ! How could anyone have been so cruel ? 

As these thoughts crowded through her brain she 
did not see, on the opposite side of the street, a tall, 
handsonie man, who, looking at her curiously, raised 
his hat as she passed. With her eyes bent upon the 
ground she hurried along unheeding ; even the little 
children, playing on the footpath, looked up in vain 
for the familiar nod and smile of recognition. 

" Who knows at hoo is a manufacturer's lass a'ter 
all ! " 

Ah, but she would know. She had a right to 
know ! She would go straight to her Uncle Stephen, 
and insist upon a reply — a definite reply. Before she 
went to bed that night she would have learnt the 
truth — the whole truth. She would know whose 
child she was, and whether she had any claim to call 
the old uncle and his wife her relations. She would 
have found out from where she came, and why she 
was there. She would — she would ! 

So she hurried on with unseeing eyes and unhear- 
ing ears ; hurried, as though her steps were trying to 
keep pace with the quick thoughts which flashed 
through her brain, towards the ivy-covered house 
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where old Stephen Cronshaw had lived all the days 
of his life, and his fathers before him for many a 
generation, old Stephen Cronshaw, whom all Eam- 
shaw knew and feared as " Owd Never-no-more," and 
who was now to be faced and, if need be, defied by 
his so-called niece. 



CHAPTER II. 

A COTTAGE HOME. 



U 



NAY, lass, if yo Gornd move faster nor yon, 
gi me hold ! It ull be th' mom afore 
there's aught ready for thi fayther's tay if thou goest 
abaat it i' that road ! " 

As she spoke, the keen-faced, elderly woman 
snatched rather than took a pile of plates, which 
a tall, delicate girl was carrying languidly across 
the low-roofed, sanded kitchen, and began to set 
them with much determination, and no little clatter, 
upon the table drawn up before the fire. 

" If thou canst do naught else, maybe thou canst 
light th' lamp, and let them as can do summat see 
what they're a-doing ! " she went on [n the same 
sharp voice, still full of the same resentful hurry. 

When at last the lamp was ready it cast its light 
over the cleanest and cosiest of cottage kitchens. 

• 

True, the house was old, and the great black rafters 
which ran across the whitewashed ceiling were 
perilously near any tall man's head ; yet they only 
helped to make the place look warmer and more 
home-like. At the end of the room opposite the 
fire was a well-laden, old-fashioned dresser, and facing 
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the window stood a large chest of mahogany drawers, 
whose well-polished surface and bright brass knobs 
reflected gaily the light of the dim oil lamp. On the 
top of this chest stood the old family Bible, which 
had been given by John Ashworth to Jane, his wife, 
on the day when he had brought her home so many 
years ago ; in it were entered all the family births, 
deaths, and marriages which had taken place since 
the two began, as bride and groom, to keep their 
house together. It was, as such treasures often are, 
carefully covered from the dust by a white crochet- 
work mat of large dimensions. 

Everything in the room was as clean and fresh 
" as elbow-grease could make it " — to quote a favourite 
saying of Mrs. Ashworth's ; the brass knobs, the steel 
fender, the old-fashioned wooden chairs gleamed and 
glinted in the uncertain light ; the windows looking 
out on " th' plot " shone unseen in the darkness ; and 
the floor, newly sanded with yellow sand, crackled as 
it was crunched by Mrs. Ashworth's busy feet. 

But what gave a distinct character to the room, 
making it different to all the other low-ceiled, black- 
raftered kitchens in the row, was a spotlessly white 
bed in the fireside corner, on which lay a young man 
slowly dying. 

JTo the hurrying, bustling woman, and the tall, 
listless girl, his presence was familiar enough. He 
had lain there so long, in the pathetic patience of 
weakness. Day by day, week by week had passed, 
leaving so little trace of change, that he seemed to 
all the household as permanent an institution as the 
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is hoo naa, grandmother ; I've often wondered that ? " 
she added coolly, turning to Mrs. Ashworth. 

" Eh, lass, I wonder thaa canst etand i' thi shoes 
an' ax such-like questions. Get thi sewing, and sit 
thee down, an' howd thi din. Who told thee anyone 
o' that name ever lived i* th/s haase ?" tried the old 
woman angrily. 

" Nay, nay, i' thaa doesn^ want us to know^ aught, 
thou hadst best put yon aWay," pointing at ihe ftipiily 
Bible, with its crotchet^ mat. " I seed *:JBarBara 
Ashworth ' i' yon book, between father an' vox Uncle 
Bob. An' I saw th' pe^-mark .las scratched Ht. aat 
too," with a defiant nod of her hbad. '.\ 

The old woman sat speechless for a secondjOr 4vo, \ 
then she rose slowly to her fedt. * { ; V 1 

" Mary Ann Ashwortl^, if^ever' yo' Aentidai th^t 
name again, out o' this h^agi&.thou wilt^go. i)oestk t 
harken ? " she said, her voiteftregiblitig vi)\fi anger. J ,- 

The girl, unable to fa^dtbe iii|e in^i 
mother's eyes, turned sullJnly a^ 
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CHAPTER III. 






^ "WliolAM I, USCLE STEPHEN?" 

ABOUT ten minutes after Stephen Crenshaw's 
• niece had heard the Startling words uttered by 
i the^en on " Th' Plot," she* flung open the door of 
/ the'^ rogm w|iere her' uncle and aunt were quietly 
; sittitig.\' ,. J 

i It was g tting dusk, and^ coming from outside, the 

room seemed almost dark. ; The evenings were get- 
ting chilly now as autumn-^a Lancashire autumn — 
was drawing on; c^rid a cheery little fire, which ever 
and again sent forth a fl/feh of defiance to the gather- 
ing gloom, burnt merriljf' in the wide, old-fashioned 
grate., • ; / 

To the girl who**had just come in everything 
looked as familiar and commonplace as could be ; 
every article stood exactly where it had stood for the 
twenty years — for all the twenty long, uneventful 
years — ^w^ich had passed since first she came to live 
as a little .^hild in the quiet, old house. 

But any new-comer would have been impressed by 
the large,. low, broad-windowed room. The elabo- 
rately carved black oak settle, with its interwoven 
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design of flowers and initials bearing witness of 
some Cronshaw ancestors long since departed ; the 
quaintly-shaped chairs and fine old wooden secretaire ; 
the tall, old-world chiffonier — half chest of drawers ; 
the comer cupboard, with its bright array of strange- 
shaped old china, all would have brought a startled 
gasp of envy to the modern lover of things of other 
days. But as they were of little account to the girl, 
so were they — except for association's sake — to the 
elderly people who sat one on either side of the wide, 
gaily-tiled hearth. They would have laughed at the 
idea of furniture which had been worn by generations 
of Cronshaws being of monetary value to the outside 
world ; Mrs. Stephen would have simply smiled if 
anyone had suggested that the faded old red window 
seats — whose loss of colour she so much lamented — 
were as a mine of wealth to an artist's eye ; Stephen 
Cronshaw would have merely grunted with con- 
temptuous unbelief had he been told that many a 
high-born dame would have received his straight- 
backed chairs into her drawing-room with rapture. 
The faintest touch of the modern craze for old oak 
and antiquated china had never reached them ; the 
things were only of value insomuch as they had 
belonged to men and women of their race for many 
a generation, and so were dear to them as links of a 
far-gone past. 

Barbara Cronshaw was a few seconds before she 
could distinguish her uncle and aunt, as they sat in 
the shade of the deep chimney comers ; then she 
came hurriedlv forward, throwing a bunch of heather 
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3he had brought from the moors upon the table as 
she passed. 

Stephen had let his now useless paper slip to the 
floor beside him, and was leaning back in his high, 
straight chair. His rugged, massive face showed out 
plainly against the old black oak, as a sudden break- 
ing of a coal sent a rapid flash of light through all 
the room. But the gay outburst of firelight could 
iiot soften the hard lines of his mouth, or smooth 
put the (deep wrinkles on his brow ; even in repose 
it was impossible for the old man to shake off the 
stern, relentless expression which was the outcome 
of a strong will, carrying out its own purposes with 
obstinate determination for many long years of 
work. 

Mrs. Cronshaw's rocking-chair moved softly to and 
fro on the opposite side of the fire. A mild and 
gentle woman was she by nature, yet one whose 
mildness had been turned into trembling, and whose 
gentleness had been developed into a mere reflection 
of another's will by the time which had passed 
since first she stepped over the threshold of Stephen 
Cronshaw's home. 

The way in which Barbara's impetuous coming 
into the room was greeted by the two was strangely 
characteristic. Stephen never either turned his head 
or took any heed of the girl's sudden entrance ; his 
wife looked up hurriedly, with that foreboding, in- 
definite fear of ill news which seems to overshadow 
some women's lives. 

" What is the matter, my dear ? " she asked tremu- 
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lously, catching sight of her niece's face, with its 
unusual expression. 

" This is the matter, Aunt Mary. I heard some 
men talking as I passed the Plot, and I have come 
straight home to have an explanation of what they did 
not understand," she cried, catching her breath with 
pent-up excitement. " When all the village is gossip- 
ing over me it is quite time that I knew something 
definite, — and I will, too." Then turning to Her 
uncle she added imperiously, " Tell me, Uncle 
Stephen, Who am I ? " 

If there had a thunderbolt fallen upon that 
peaceful hearth poor Mrs. Cronshaw could not 
have been more startled. She dropped the knitting 
she had in her hands in utter confusion. 

" Barbara, my dear, " she gasped as she stared 

at the girl, who seemed rather some stranger, with 
her proud look of questioning, than the careless, 
merry, almost child of a few hours before. 

Barbara turned impatiently from one to the other 
for an answer. Surely she had spoken plainly 
enough, why could they not speak in return ? What 
was the use of her aunt exclaiming " Barbara, my 
dear," in such an awe-struck tone. Surely the only 
strange thing about her question as to who she was 
was that she had not asked it years before ; goose, 
idiot that she had been to have lived so placidly all 
those years, knowing nothing about herself. What 
had possessed her never to have confronted her uncle 
and aunt before with her questionings ? By what 
right did they keep her in ignorance about her 
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is hoo naa, grandmother ; I've often wondered that ? " 
she added coolly, turning to Mrs. Ashworth. 

" Eh, lass, I wonder thaa canst stand i' thi shoes 
an* ax such-like questions. Get thi* §ewing, and sit 
thee down, an' howd thi din. Who told thee anyone 
o' that name ever lived i' th/s haase ?" tried the old 
woman angrily. .' 

" Nay, nay, i' thaa doesn^ want us to know^ aught, 
thou hadst best put yon aWay," pointing at the ftfnily 
Bible, with its crotchet* mat. " I seed *:JBarBara 
Ashworth ' i' yon book, between ffi5''ther an' voX Uncle 
Bob. An' I saw th' ped-mark;1as scratched *k, aaf^ 
too," with a defiant nod of her head. '.\ 

The old woman sat speechless for a second* Or ftvo, 
then she rose slowly to her fe^^t. ^ ; \ 

" Mary Ann Ashwortl^, if^ever yo' i^entidn th^t 
name again, out o' this h^agp-thou wilt^o. is)oe?5tk 
harken ? " she said, her voiteftre^nblitig w,itfi anger. J 

The girl, unable to fa^d.tbe iiie in'^mdr grancf 
mother's eyes, turned sull^ly awfey tb^|irds -her 
.book. \ \ ' V\ /. 
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CHAPTER III. 

/ *wrio;AM I, UliCLE STEPHEN?" 
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ABOUT ten minutes after Stephen Cronshaw's 
. niece hzyd heard the ^tartling words uttered by 
/the^en on."Th' Plot," shet flung open the door of 
^ the' room w|iere her' uncle and aunt were quietly 
; sitting.';' .^ i 

4* It was g tting dusk, and,» coming from outside, the 

room seemed almost dark. ; The evenings were get- 
ting chilly now as autumnf-a Lancashire autumn — 
was drawing oni c^rid a cheery little fire, which ever 
and again sent forth a fl;feh of defiance to the gather- 
ing gloom, burnt morriljf' in the wide, old-fashioned 
grate.. . / 

To the girl wbo**had just come in everything 
looked as familiar and commonplace as could be ; 
every article stood exactly where it had stood for the 
twenty years — for all the twenty long, uneventful 
years — wl^ch had passed since first she came to live 
as a little .^hild in the quiet, old house. 

But any new-comer would have been impressed by 
the large, low, broad-windowed room. The elabo- 
rately caryed black oak settle, with its interwoven 
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design of flowers and initials bearing witness of 
some Cronshaw ancestors long since departed; the 
quaintly-shaped chairs and fine old wooden secretaire ; 
the tall, old-world chiffonier — half chest of drawers ; 
the comer cupboard, with its bright array of strange- 
shaped old china, all would have brought a startled 
gasp of envy to the modem lover of things of other 
days. But as they were of little account to the girl, 
so were they — except for association's sake — to the 
elderly people who sat one on either side of the wide, 
gaily-tiled hearth. They would have laughed at the 
idea of furniture which had been worn by generations 
of Cronshaws being of monetary value to the outside 
world ; Mrs. Stephen would have simply smiled if 
anyone had suggested that the faded old red window 
seats — whose loss of colour she so much lamented — 
were as a mine of wealth to an artist's eye ; Stephen 
Cronshaw would have merely grunted with con- 
temptuous unbelief had he been told that many a 
high-bom dame would have received his straight- 
backed chairs into her drawing-room with rapture. 
The faintest touch of the modem craze for old oak 
and antiquated china had never reached them ; the 
things were only of value insomuch as they had 
belonged to men and women of their race for many 
a generation, and so were dear to them as links of a 
far-gone past. 

Barbara Cronshaw was a few seconds before she 
could distinguish her uncle and aunt, as they sat in 
the shade of the deep chimney comers; then she 
came huniedlv forward, throwing a bunch of heather 
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3he had brought from the moors upon the table as 
she passed. 

Stephen had let his now useless paper slip to the 
floor beside him, and was leaning back in his high, 
straight chair. His rugged, massive face showed out 
plainly against the old black oak, as a sudden break- 
ing of a coal sent a rapid flash of light through all 
the room. But the gay outburst of firelight could 
|iot soften the hard lines of his mouth, or smooth 
put the (deep wrinkles on his brow ; even in repose 
it was impossible for the old man to shake off the 
stern, relentless expression which was the outcome 
of a strong will, carrying out its own purposes with 
obstinate determination for many long years of 
work. 

Mrs. Cronshaw's rocking-chair moved softly to and 
fro on the opposite side of the fire. A mild and 
gentle woman was she by nature, yet one whose 
mildness had been turned into trembling, and whose 
gentleness had been developed into a mere reflection 
of another's will by the time which had passed 
since first she stepped over the threshold of Stephen 
Cronshaw's home. 

The way in which Barbara's impetuous coming 
into the room was greeted by the two was strangely 
characteristic. Stephen never either turned his head 
or took any heed of the girl's sudden entrance ; his 
wife looked up hurriedly, with that foreboding, in- 
definite fear of ill news which seems to overshadow 
some women's lives. 

" What is the matter, my dear ? " she asked tremu- 
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lously, catching sight of her niece's face, with its 
unusual expression. 

" This is the matter, Aunt Mary. I heard some 
men talking as I passed the Plot, and I have come 
straight home to have an explanation of what they did 
not understand," she cried, catching her breath with 
pent-up excitement. " When all the village is gossip- 
ing over me it is quite time that I knew something 
definite, — and I will, too." Then turning to her 
uncle she added imperiously, " Tell me, Uncle 
Stephen, Who am I ? " 

If there had a thunderbolt fallen upon that 
peaceful hearth poor Mrs. Cronshaw could not 
have been more startled. She dropped the knitting 
she had in her hands in utter confusion. 

" Barbara, my dear, " she gasped as she stared 

at the girl, who seemed rather some stranger, with 
her proud look of questioning, than the careless, 
merry, almost child of a few hours before. 

Barbara turned impatiently from one to the other 
for an answer. Surely she had spoken plainly 
enough, why could they not speak in return ? What 
was the use of her aunt exclaiming " Barbara, my 
dear," in such an awe-struck tone. Surely the only 
strange thing about her question as to who she was 
was that she had not asked it years before ; goose, 
idiot that she had been to have lived so placidly all 
those years, knowing nothing about herself. What 
had possessed her never to have confronted her uncle 
and aunt before with her questionings? By what 
right did they keep her in ignorance about her 
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mother and father? All the girls in the village 
knew so much about their lives, why was she to be 
kept in the dark just because it pleased those two 
old people ? She would not be treated as a child 
any more ; before she left that room she would know 
all there was to tell. 

These thoughts rushed through the girl's mind 
chaotically, as she stood looking with flashing eyes 
at the quiet figure of her uncle, who yet neither 
turned nor moved. 

What right had he to take no notice of her words — 
to treat her as though there were no sense or reason in 
what she said ? How could he sit there as though 
he heard or saw nothing ? It was worse than Aunt 
Mary's stupid " Oh, Barbara, my dear ! " 

" Uncle Stephen ! " she exclaimed at last in exas- 
peration, with a little stamp of her foot 

Stephen Cronshaw turned slowly round, fixing his 
keen blue eyes upon her face. 

" I heard you quite plainly, my dear. There is no 
need for you to be so very emphatic 1 " he said 
coldly. 

Then, after a few seconds, he went on in the same 
tone, — 

" What has possessed you, after all these years, to 
come demanding to know things in such a wild 
manner — ^things of which I have kept you purposely 
ignorant ? " 

Barbara answered bravely,— 

" I have come because I want to know. Uncle 
Stephen. I want to know who I am, and who, and 

D 
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where, my father and mother are ! I want to know 
whether they are alive or dead ! Until I heard what 
was said this afternoon I have been so — so — idiotic 
as never to have troubled about these things, but now 
I won't be treated as a child any more. Now, I must 
know, and I will too ! " 

Her words were spoken with fierce youthful deter- 
mination — determination so young that it could not 
calculate its own strength, and hurried recklessly on. 

Her aunt, watching the two in terrified silence, 
saw a likeness between their set faces which she had 
never seen before. 

Stephen, angry as he felt at the girl's persistency, 
could not help a faint admiration for a spirit of such 
obstinate non-surrender creeping over him. 

" I will know. Aunt Mary, I will know," she went 
on, turning to her frightened aunt, as though hardly 
daring to use such open defiance to her uncle direct. 

Stephen still watched her from i|nder his heavy 
brows, but in a second or two a softened look came 
into his eyes. 

" Child ! be content. Do not want to know every- 
thing. Why be so rash ? " he said, almost in a t6ne 
of appeal. 

Mrs. Cronshaw looked at him in astonishment. 
Never in all those long yeajrs she had known him 
had she heard her harsh, stern husband speak in 
such a voice. Upon the excited girl it had no 
effect. 

"But I will be rash ! I will knowl Aunt Mary 
whose daughter am I, tell me?" 
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Poor Mrs. Cronshaw fumbled weakly for her hand- 
kerchief. 

" Oh, Barbara, Barbara, my dear, be content with 
things as they are ! " she sobbed. 

The girl was touched for a moment by her aunt's 
distress, yet it had no influence upon her determina- 
tion. 

" There, there, Aunt Mary," she said, stroking her 
aunt's hand gently, " I do not want to make you cry ! 
Just tell me who I am, and what is my real name, 
and I won't bother you any more." 

Then, with a sudden passionate outburst, Mrs. 
Cronshaw lost control of herself. 

" I cannot, I cannot, my dear," she gasped. " I 
tell you, Barbara, I don't know myself." 

Barbara stared at her aunt, who shrank back into 
her chair as her quick passion died down, with a 
terrified glance at Stephen, who sat with his hard 
face set like flint. 

"But — Aunt Mary — ! You must know. How 
could you help knowing ? " she cried incredulously. 

Poor Mrs. Cronshaw only shook her head in silent 
denial, and sobbed helplessly on. 

Then the girl drew herself up to her full height, 
and looked her uncle straight in the face. 

" If Aunt Mary can tell me nothing then I insist 
upon knowing from you," she said. Then changing 
suddenly into a tone of girlish entreaty she went on, 
" Oh ! why don't you speak. Uncle Stephen ? What 
awful thing is it that you will tell neither of us ? 
Anything would be better than this dreadful silence ! 

D 2 
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Besides — besides — I have a right to ask who my 
parents are, and — I will be told ! " 

Stephen looked at her with angry curiosity. Could 
this eager, imperious girl be his hitherto quiet and 
docile niece ? If the peaceful cat upon the hearth had 
suddenly sprung up at him with outstretched claws 
he would not have been more astonished. Really, 
what were the times coming to, if a little chit not 
much over twenty could stand up and defy an old 
man like him. It was surely time to make a stand 
against such modern nonsense ! 

It was in this spirit that Mr. Cronshaw made his 
answer at last. 

" So you think you have a right to know everything, 
Barbara ? " he said slowly. 

" Yes ! " she answered, with the quick impatience 
of suspense. 

" If it comes to a question of rights between you 
and me, it is I who have the stronger side, my lass," 
he went on in the same even voice, almost as though 
she had never spoken. Then relapsing, as he often 
did when much roused, into Bible phraseology, he 
continued with an impressive lowering of the voice, 
" Who took thee in when thou wast an hungered, 
girl ? Who gave thee food to eat, and raiment to put 
on ? Who gave thee an habitation to dwell in ? 
Answer me that, Barbara ! You dare to stand there 
and tell me that you have a right to know this, and 
insist upon being told that! You, who are utterly 
dependent on me ; you, whom I have clothed, and 
fed, and cared for ever since you came to the house 
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as a baby ! What do you mean by it ? Do you think 
it is a question of rights and insistency between a 
child like you and an old man who has pretty well 
finished his fight ! Listen," he went on, bringing 
his fist down heavily upon the oak table at his side, 
" Listen, my lass ! What you don't know, you won't 
know, — so you may as well make up your mind to it, 
soon as late ! If I had seen fit to tell you who your 
parents were — or are — I should have told you without 
your asking. But I didn't see fit, and, what is more, 
I never shall ; mark that, Barbara, and let us have no 
more questions about the matter." 

For a few seconds an intense silence possessed the 
dusky room ; the evening gloom had grown deeper, 
the fire had sunk down into dull, sombre glow ; Mrs. 
Cronshaw's sobs were hushed into awe-struck quiet- 
ness, and Barbara's youthful zeal was for the moment 
stilled ; only the cat still purred on with placid un- 
concern at what was going on around her. Barbara 
Cronshaw never heard a cat softly purring for years 
after without a queer, sickly feeling of remembrance 
creeping over her. 

At last Stephen Cronshaw stood up, and putting 
both his hands on the girl's shoulders, said gently, 
with that same strange note of appeal in his voice 
which had thrilled his wife once before that 
evening, 

" Be content, Barbara, my lass ! Things are best 
left as they are, believe me. If I did tell you, maybe 
you would give me no thanks. Why want to meddle 
with things long since past and gone ? Your Aunt 
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Mary and I have been enough for all these years, let 
us be enough still, my child ! " 

As he spoke he bent his grey head and kissed the 
eager, upturned face. For a few seconds silence 
again reigned between the three ; then, as though 
ashamed of his unwonted display of feeling, Stephen 
suddenly took his hands from off the girl's shoulders, 
and gave her a little push towards the door. " Go ! 
and let me hear no more of all this nonsense ! " he 
said harshly, turning again to his chair. 

Barbara, who had gone strangely white during her 
uncle's speech, went slowly from the dusky room 
without a word, leaving the two old people to gather 
up, as best they might, the fragments of the peace 
which she had disturbed by her sudden entrance, and 
eager words. 



CHAPTER IV. 

A MEETING OF " CRONSHAWS." 

AFTER Bob Ashworth had finished his tea he 
started for the mass meeting of the Cronshaw 
hands, which was to be held that evening — ^the 
meeting which was to decide whether they came out 
on strike, as all the other mills in the district were 
doing, or whether they remained content with their 
wage, and stayed in. There was a good deal t6 be 
said — for and against — upon the subject If they 
came out there would be the pleasing participation 
in the general excitement which would prevail for 
a time in the Eamshaw Valley ; they would be able 
to point, too, with pride to their public, spirit in taking 
part in a strike which did not directly affect them- 
selves, and also enjoy the feeling of having put Prin- 
ciple — Principle with a very big P — before profit. 
Besides, Mr. Cronshaw had just turned away, in a 
very arbitrary manner, a mule-room overlooker, and 
this would be a good opportunity for showing " Owd 
Never-no-more " that he could not turn away popular 
men with impunity, nor cross his workpeople's will 
without danger to himself. That "th* maister" 
carried things with too high a hand had been a 
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common complaint for a long time — here seemed a 
fitting occasion for teaching him a lesson. A good 
many of the younger men, too, belonged to the 
union, and would be brought out whether or no ; why 
not make a virtue of their necessity, and all come 
out at the same time ? It was good weather for a 
little holiday, and the masters would not be long in 
coming to their senses, and giving in to the demands 
of their hands ; ** Cronshaw's " would lose much of its 
standing in the valley if it were pointed out in future 
as the one mill which took neither part nor lot in the 
great fight for fair wages — because it had got them 
itself. 

Still, on the other side, was it wise to throw up a 
good weekly wage for anything so indefinite as prin- 
ciple — ^which in this case meant the principle of public 
spirit ? Where was the use of losing twenty or thirty 
shillings a week because other men at other mill3 
could not get the same amount for their work ? 
What satisfaction would there be in seeing one's 
own children in want because other men's were in 
the same case? Certainly there was the fact that 
Owd Cronshaw was fond of hectoring them, and 
acting generally in an autocratic and objectionable 
manner, as was seen in the dismissal of the mule- 
room overlooker ; but still there was a good deal to 
be said in favour of the "every-man-for-himself " 
theory after all, and good wages, well up to the 
standard list, were not to be despised. 

It was with these very undecided sentiments that 
the crowd of Cronshaw's hands met for their meeting. 
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One man, however, went amongst them with his 
face set like steel, and that man was Bob Ashworth. 

Over twenty years is a long, long time to brood 
over a wrong, and yet never find an opportunity for 
paying it back to the family who had committed that 
wrong. 

Nevertheless, that was what this man had done. 

It was over twenty years since all the village gaped, 
gossiped, and wondered over the sudden disappear- 
ance of young Dick Cronshaw, old Mr. Cronshaw's 
son, from their midst. Why had he gone ? Where 
had he gone ? When had he gone ? These questions 
were asked one after the other with no abating of 
eagerness because they received no proper answers. 
No one, indeed, could answer, for no one knew any- 
thing about the matter, save that Dick Cronshaw had 
once been amongst them, and that now he had gone. 
The only man who could have told held his peace, 
and none dared to question him. That man was 
Stephen Cronshaw. One other man thought he 
knew too, and he was silent likewise. 

When, three days after Dick had left, Barbara 
Ashworth disappeared as well, the Ashworth family 
gave out that she was gone to an aunt in London. 
And though the village wiseacres wagged their heads 
and doubted this statement, yet the lesser sensation 
was swallowed up in the bigger, and in the excite- 
ment about young Dick Barbara's absence counted 
for little. If any ill thing had been said of her it 
was in linking her departure with that of a gay 
young carpenter, who had left about the same time 
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to make his fortune in other lands ; any connecting 
of her name and Dick's was never thought of. 

But Bob Ashworth, suspicious by nature, and 
passionately fond of the sister who ha^ gone so 
heartlessly away, made up his mind that Dick Cron- 
shaw's going must have had something to do with 
hers. The way in which he argued round to this 
fact was ingenious. Barbara had gone ; Barbara was 
not a girl to go by herself; Barbara had often been 
heard to scorn the gay young carpenter, and to 
declare her intention of being a lady sometime. If, 
therefore, she had gone, and was not likely to have 
gone alone ; if she scorned the gay young man, and 
wished to be a lady, why then — it was as plain as 
plain could be to Bob — she must have gone with 
Stephen Cronshaw's son. 

As time went on, and nothing was heard of either, 
Bob's love for his sister turned into bitterness and 
hatred, not for her, but for the family of Stephen 
Cronshaw, with whose son he was more and more 
convinced that she had gone away. 

A man in Bob Ashworth's position has to wait for 
a long time before he can find an opportunity to be 
fully revenged upon one who is not only his master 
but the master of hundreds of men besides. It is 
hard, in such a case, to make oneself of sufficient 
importance to hurt such an one, especially when he 
is prosperous, and all the world smiles. 

But there is in Eamshaw men a kind of patient 
doggedness, so to speak. They will wait quietly for 
opportunities to work their will, for months and years 
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—for many months and tens of years — and although 
to people who are strangers to these men all hatred 
and rancour may seem to have died quite away, yet 
they never forget, they hold themselves ever in 
readiness. 

Family feuds die hardly amongst these Eamshaw 
men, evil traditions are passed on from father to son. 
It was this race to which Bob Ashworth belonged. 
All its characteristics seemed, indeed, to be typified 
in his slow ways of thinking and acting. And now, 
after all these years of waiting and planning, the 
time of helping on a vital injury to his unconscious 
enemy seemed at hand. 

Yet, strange to say, it was not the question of his 
sister's disgrace which caused these feelings of re- 
venge to rankle in Bob Ashworth's mind for so long, 
he was well satisfied on that point. Barbara was too 
wise and shrewd to throw away her chances for life, 
and Dick Cronshaw — weak, undecided Dick Cron- 
shaw — would be as easily persuaded into marriage as 
a child would be enticed to take a piece of forbidden 
cake. 

It was not, then, for any fear of his sister's character 
that Bob was so possessed with hatred towards Stephen 
Cronshaw — his sister, he knew, was quite able to look 
after herself — but it was because of his stubborn, 
native pride. Stephen, he was convinced, knew all 
about the elopement, and the marriage which would 
have been as sure to follow as night the day, and yet 
he chose to disown his son and his wife, and bring up 
a child to take their place. Who was Stephen Cron- 
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shaw that he should hold himself so high ? the Ash- 
worths were every bit as good as -he; it was only 
money which made him take a better place than 
they ; if they had a bit of brass they would soon 
show Stephen Cronshaw what for. Why, had not the 
two families married into one another before now, in 
the days when old John Cronshaw did not think him- 
self something different to all the folks around him, 
as his grandson Stephen did ? Why, the Ashworths 
had lived in the valley for generations, just as the 
Cronshaws had, they were as true native folk as ever 
Stephen was. Why, then, should he so scorn the idea 
of marriage between his son and Barbara Ashworth? 
Why could he not let them come home to live, instead 
of taking up with that lass he called his niece ? If 
they had been allowed to come, what a difference it 
would have made to the Ashworth family? Why, 
he. Bob, would have soon got on in life. From over- 
looker to manager, from manager to partner, these 
were small things to expect from a brother-in-law. 
By this time, if Stephen had only acted straight, how 
different a position the Ashworth family would have 
had. They would have had as big a place as any in 
the valley, they would have been as much thought of 
as the biggest people in it, they — they — Ah, well^ 
what use was there in thinking of it all ? yet he had 
thought of it long and often — so long and so often 
that envy and vexation had grown into malice and 
hatred, and now all his hopes were in retaliation and 
revenge. 
There are few offences more difficult to forget than 
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wrongs — fancied or real — which touch the pride of 
a man, and Bob Ashworth — intensely proud, and full 
of the Lancashire feeling that, given some money, he 
was as good as the best — had let the longing to 
humiliate, and force to a confession and restitution, 
old Stephen Cronshaw, little by little dominate his 
whole life. 

It was no wonder that Bob Ashworth went then to 
that meeting full of fell determination where so many 
were undecided and wavering in their views. If any- 
thing he could do or say would help on the strike 
that he was prepared to do or say. Still, one who 
has waited twenty years is not beyond waiting ten or 
twenty minutes more. He went into the big, bare 
room full of excited men and women, and sat down 
in silence upon the end of a form. 

The chairman was just beginning his speech as Bob 
entered. He was an old man, one of the oldest 
workers at " Cronshaw's," and very popular amongst 
his fellow workpeople. 

** Fve warked at Cronshaw's sin' I were a lad, and 
I'm noan prepared to say as I'd like to stop warking 
naa though all th' valley is going aat on strike. All 
th' same, I'm noan so sure as I'm baan to stay in." 
Here he was interrupted by a voice from the crowd, 
** That's reet, Owd John, yo' be on th' winning side, 
t'oather road," and a general laugh. " Eh, eh, yo* 
may laugh as yo've a mind, but I'm a-sitting in th' 
chair to-neet to be convinced, lads, an' I'll see as fair 
play's done to both sides, I will that I reckon now 
as we may begin wi' th' speychifying soon as lat, for 
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IVe towd yo' as Fve nought to say till I've heard 
some on you, so FU just ca*on Tummas Heap yonder, 
he looks brim full o* summat." 

The old man sat down, his good-humoured face 
beaming at the laughter and applause which followed 
his remarks. 

But everyone's attention was soon drawn to the 
new speaker, a thin, short, eager-faced fellow, who 
was evidently well up in what he was going to talk 
about. 

" IVe thought a deal on this question, lads," he 
began quietly, " an' the more I've thought, the more 
sure I am as we ought to come out like th' rest o' th' 
valley. It's all well an' good to say as we o' Cron- 
shaw's have all t'others want, but that's not it at all. 
We are bound to help t'other mills to get what we 
have ourselves. We should think it pretty hard if 
th' boot were on t'other leg, and they wouldna put 
out a hand to help us. Why, that's what men have 
started th' Union for; so as we can all help one 
another, an' so as we can show th' maisters that all 
th' power is not on their side. Why, mon," raising 
his voice as he turned to the chairman, " it's just as 
though one lass were well fed, whilst all t'other 
children went hungry. It ud be a greedy lass as 
would not fight for her brothers an' sisters, though 
hoo did go worse fared for hersel'. Owd Cronshaw 
has ordered us about for many a year, and I think 
it's about time as we showed as we can order too. Why 
should he be able to send off a mon like Heywuth, 
just because his views o' th' wark wern't the same as 
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his maister's ? So now, Maister Chairman, before I 
sit down, I beg to move that* * Cronshaw's ' comes out 
on Monday like the rest, and does not hang back 
because it's got all it wants for itsel/ " 

This speech was received with great enthusiasm 
until it was suggested by some sharp-witted man in 
the room that Heap was " in th' Union, and was 
baan to come out as who did or didn't." Whereupon 
the excitement died a little down, and an elderly 
man took. the opportunity of the lull to rise. 

" I bin listening to Tummas Heap's speech, an' I 
agree wi' most on it. I think as we ought to stand 
shoulder to shoulder, we Lancashire men and women, 
an' show folks as we're noan to be ridden o'er. But 
rd just like to ax a question. How will it help if 
Cronshaw's does come out ? Heap says as it ud be 
a greedy lass as ud eyt while t'other children were 
starving ; but it seems to me as it would be a foolish 
fayther who would tak th' food from his own childer's 
mouths because another mon's lads and lasses were 
like to clam. Aw'm th' fayther o' nine, one sort and 
another, an' mi wife has had hard enough work to 
make ends meet as 'tis, wi' my wage coming in week 
by week. Why should I make her find it warse to 
fend for um all than ever, just because t'other folks' 
wives are forced to be hard put to it ? There's no 
reason in doing that, it seems to me. If 'twould do 
t'other folks any good it ud be different, but I can't 
see that it will ; an' it ud make ours a deal warse, no 
doubt o' that. Heap says Owd Cronshaw takes too 
high a hand with us, an' I'm noan going to dispute 
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that. All the same we mun remember this, that if 
it's high it's sure. There's no saying this an' doing 
that wi' him, we all know that. An' he's never 
wanted to screw us down to lowest he could, he 
hasn't that. So now I beg to propose that we don't 
turn out as Tom Heap moved, but that we stay in 
an' undertake to give summat a week to them who is 
baan to come out on strike." 

Here he sat down rather suddenly, wiping his hot 
face with a pocket-handkerchief. 

After that followed much heated discussion, the 
younger portion anxious to join in the strike, the 
older and more prudent desirous of taking care of the 
bird in their hand ; and, as is often the case in meet- 
ings of this kind, nothing definite seemed likely to be 
arrived at 

But now came shrewd Bob Ashworth's long-sought 
opportunity. Fixing his eye upon a tall, dark, thin 
man who was listening silently to all which passed, 
he suddenly stood up, and shouted clearly, " I call 
upon Lawrence Heywuth to speak." This was taken 
up with many eager cries, and finally Heyworth, the 
lately dismissed overlooker, rose to his feet His 
speech, though not particularly eloquent, was vehe- 
ment, and had the desired effect The feeling of the 
men, which had been strongly in his favour before, 
now grew to fever heat, and the whole meeting stood 
up shouting, cheering, and hooting in wild confusion. 

When at last order was somewhat restored, Bob 
Ashworth got up again. 

" It seems to me, whether we want th' strike or we 
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don't, one thing we're all agreed on, and that is 
Stephen Cronshaw wants taking down a peg or two. 
I move that we demand to-morrow that Lawrence 
Heywuth is taken back as mule overlooker, and if he 
won't agree we'll just teach him a lesson and come 
aat." 

This suggestion of Ashworth's met the popular 
taste, and was received with enthusiasm. Before the 
meeting broke up a deputation was appointed to see 
Stephen Cronshaw in the morning, and find out 
whether he was willing to yield to his workpeople's 
demands, or let them come out on strike. 

Bob Ashworth went home inwardly triumphant. 
He thought he knew well enough that Stephen 
Cronshaw would never take back a hand whom he 
had dismissed — did not all the village call him 
"Owd Never-no-more"? — thus a strike was pretty 
certain, and Bob would have gained his first great 
point in the game which was to bring back to Shaw's 
Nook Dick Cronshaw and Barbara his wife, and so 
lift to great heights of material prosperity the family 
of Ashworth. 



CHAPTER V. 

STEPHEN CRONSHAW. 

IT meant something that Stephen Cronshaw had 
the name of being the hardest, sternest man in 
all that country side, and that his workpeople grum- 
bled at the highness of his hand. 

It is said that there is never smoke without a fire, 
and certainly the name which this man had won for 
himself was not without a sure foundation. He took 
pleasure in the fact that men feared him ; as much 
pleasure as some men take in being loved. He 
prided himself upon his unrelenting severity towards 
wrong-doers. No man in his mill came jauntily back 
after an interview with " th' maister " for work wrongly 
done ; no weaver in his shed but inwardly trembled 
as his keen eyes ran over her piece as he passed ; no 
doffer, however brave and Audacious he might be, 
could ever be bullied, or dared into asking him for 
help towards the purchase of that strange doffers' 
football — which never wants more than " tuppence to 
make up ! " 

Stephen Cronshaw was indeed a terror to evil- 
doers ; a searching look from his sharp eyes made 
the least impressionable man fear, the most hardened 
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quake ; but he had never been known to praise those 
who did well, yet his very silence was equal to 
another's commendation. 

Nevertheless there was some truth in the statement 
made by the elderly speaker at the meeting of the 
Cronshaw hands, " If his hand's high it's sure. 
There's no saying one thing and doing another wi' 
him, and he's never wanted to screw us down." A 
hard and stem master, he was felt to be just, though 
his justice was never known to have been tempered 
by mercy. It was well known that though he would 
have the best work done for his money yet he would 
pay for that work to the uttermost farthing. 

Another grim characteristic of the old man's, which 
all his workpeople knew well — though in the excite- 
ment of their meeting they had forgotten it for the 
moment — ^was that whenever man, woman, or child 
was sent away from his mill no earthly power could 
persuade him to take him or her back into his 
employ. "Once mine, never no more," he had 
exclaimed at a lai^e public meeting, with more zeal 
than grammar, and with the readiness of Lancashire 
wit the words had been turned into a nickname. His 
was the unyielding pride of a man who had never 
felt himself to be wrong. This, then, being known as 
his invariable rule, men — in their calm senses — ^were 
a little careful as to giving their notices, for to work 
at Cronshaw's meant not only good wages, but a 
certain standing in the district as highly respectable 
workpeople. 

But Stephen Cronshaw not only bore the name of 

£ 2 
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a stem and hard man amongst his hands, but also 
amongst all with whom he came in contact. No 
man, hardened in sin as he might be, cared to be 
brought before the bench when he was sitting there ; 
no woman — however angry with her idle, drunken 
husband — but prayed that Stephen might be at home 
the day that " he " was brought up for sentence ; 
children sobbed and shivered as they heard the 
kindly plea of " first offence " offered on their behalf 
to that severe and unrelenting judge. 

Even so far as the Manchester Exchange his charac- 
ter was well known. No man ever tried to get the 
better of a bargain with him a second time ; no buyer 
but knew that to try to bring down his prices meant 
defeat. 

He was, indeed, a type of the old manufacturer 
now fast dying out ; what he said he stuck to, right 
or wrong ; his word was his bond, and no one could 
move him from it ; he paid his " hands " a just 
and honest wage for work justly and honestly done, 
that transaction over, neither he nor they had any 
claim one upon the other. Charity he abhorred, and 
men who begged he put down as rogues ; " there was 
work enough and to spare for those who wanted to 
work " was his vague but comfortable doctrine : yet 
when it could be proved to him that any poverty was 
real, urgent, and unavoidable, he was ready enough 
to help. Always prosperous himself, he had slipped 
into the way of considering that there must be 
" something wrong somewhere " with those who were 
not equally successful. " Any fool can make money " 
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was a favourite saying of his — ^though he always 
treated as fools those who did not 

If Stephen Cronshaw was thus harsh and arbitrary 
with the outside world he was equally so by his own 
fireside. Within his home his word was law; his 
wishes were as powerful as an ordinary man's com- 
mands; his orders were obeyed without a second's 
delay. Only Barbara, in the impatience of her youth, 
dared now and then to disobey, much to her timid 
aunt's astonished horror. 

• ••••• 

When Barbara Cronshaw had left her uncle and 
aunt after that stormy interview which had brought 
her so little satisfaction they sat in silence by the 
dying fire. 

The sudden incoming of the girl, her eager ques- 
tioning, her outburst of anger, and her final dismay 
seemed to have left a strange impression upon the 
quiet room. The daylight had faded quite away; 
the fire flames no longer danced upon the brightly 
polished knobs, nor lit up with quick flashes the 
gloomy comers where the darkness now gathered so 
thickly ; even the placid cat mewed to go out of the 
door, and find elsewhere the warmth and brightness 
that she so much loved. All life — all stirring, active 
life — seemed to have gone with sad young Barbara ; 
two old people and the dying embers of a fire were 
left 

Mrs. Cronshaw's knitting lay useless on her knees, 
tears slowly dulling the brightness of the shining 
needle 
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Every now and then she looked anxiously at her 
husband, whose outline she could dimly see against 
his tall, oak chair. She knew too well by the stiff 
uprightness of that outline what the expression of his 
stern hard face would be, and again and again the 
words which rose tremblingly to her lips died silently 
away ; long years of coldness and many sharp re- 
buffs had taught her to watch the signs of Stephen's 
face, as careful men take notice of the aspects of the 
heavens. 

It was no wonder then that poor Mrs. Cronshaw 
sat turning over her unasked question in her mind, 
until she felt as though her very voice would sound 
strange should she utter it aloud. 

" Stephen," she half whispered at last. 

" Well ? " came the brief, uncompromising answer. 

" Tell me, Stephen, whose daughter is Barbara ? " 
ending her question with a nervous rush. 

Stephen drew himself up even straighter in his 
chair. 

" What I said to Barbara, Mary, I say to you. If 
I had seen fit to tell, I should have told you without 
asking, but I did not. If you remember, I told you 
when I brought the child here that I had found her 
in the waiting-room of a Midland Station. That is 
strictly true, and that is all either you or anyone else 
will ever know about the matter, so far as I am con- 
cerned." 

The low stern voice frightened Mrs. Cronshaw into 
a few seconds' silence. Then she began hesitatingly, 
with a pathetic pleading in her tone,— 
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"But, Stephen dear, I think I know ; t think I 
have always known. Ah, do in mercy tell me if I am 
right. Is not she " 

Stephen Cronshaw rose suddenly from his chair, 
and went over to his wife's side as she spoke. 

" Mary Cronshaw, will you be silent, and keep your 
thinkings and knowings to yourself," he exclaimed 
with quick harshness. 

Mrs. Cronshaw cowered down in her chair before 
the look on her grim husband's face, and covered her 
face with her hands. 

" Oh, Dick, my son," she moaned, " if only you had 
lived, if only you were here, your father would never 
have looked and spoken to me like that ! " 

Stephen Cronshaw went back to his place with an 
impatient groan ; his wife's weakness was perpetually 
vexing, yet frustrating him. 

" So you think Dick would have helped you. Dick ? 
who was so very sure and dependable when he was 
here," he said contemptuously. 

Mrs. Cronshaw's feeling, as a mother, rose up in 
arms at this taunt 

" Dick Was a good boy," she retorted courageously. 
" To his mother he was sure and dependable, Stephen, 
whatever you think." 

" And so strictly honourable," answered her husband, 
in a tone of bitter scorn, with a half unconscious 
glance at the old iron-bound desk behind him, — " so 
very strictly honourable ! " 

Mrs. Cronshaw winced at the sound of his voice. 
Had there been more than she had guessed at in 
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Dick's disappearance ; had it meant more than boyish 
anger and disgust which had at last rebelled against 
a stern father's will ; could he by any chance have 
done something which threatened to bring disgrace 
upon the name which Stephen Cronshaw held so 
dear ? If so, he had surely expiated the wrong by his 
death — her bright, clever son. 

It was quite a matter of conviction with his mother 
that Dick Cronshaw was dead, that he had died soon 
after leaving home. It was quite certain that if he 
were alive he would have written to her, she declared 
over and over again ; yet how the poor woman longed, 
even now, after all these long years, for some one who 
could contradict with authority her conviction, and 
prove without doubt that her dear son lived. But no 
one did come to contradict, and nobody brought her 
proofs ; so far as Dick Cronshaw was concerned all 
was silent — silent as the grave. Yet Jtier husband 
surely knew particulars, he could tell her all there 
was to know, if he would. Ah ! if he would. 

" Mary, young Brunton has just passed the window. 
I expected him to-night. Before he comes in, I wish 
to make you understand once and for all that I will 
have no more of this useless questioning and dis- 
cussion. I shall be glad if you will explain this to 
Barbara." Stephen spoke in his ordinary cold voice, 
and rose up as he finished to meet the new-comer. 
" Good evening, Brunton. Jane, bring a light." 
• When some three years before Stephen Cronshaw 
had brought his new manager to Shaw's Nook all 
the place had been taken by surprise. What could 
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have possessed a clever man of business like " Owd 
Never-no-more " to engage a young fellow like him, 
they wondered. He was so different to all accepted 
ideas of a mill manager, with his tall, erect figure, and 
dark, handsome face. A mill manager, all were 
agreed, ought to be one of themselves, who had risen. 
This man, with his well-fitting clothes and stand-up 
collars, with his deliberate movements and southern 
accent, had evidently been brought up as a gentleman 
all his life. What could such as he know about mills 
and machinery ! 

And certainly at first it seemed as though the 
people were right ; he did know little or nothing 
about the things of a manufacturing life. The pro- 
phetic spoke of sure dismissal in a week, but, to the 
surprise of all, weeks and months went by and still 
Basil Brunton stayed as manager at Cronshaw's. 
Stephen showed a wonderful patience in teaching 
and helping the inexperienced young man whom he 
had brought into his mill. Soon the mistakes and 
blunders became things of the past, and ceased to 
amuse the grinning onlookers ; a quick, observant 
eye was not long in taking the place of practical 
experience. Stubbornly determined to succeed in 
his new position, Basil Brunton mastered the details 
of his work with incredible quickness. Little by little 
Stephen Cronshaw entrusted him with this depart- 
ment and that, until by the end of three years he had 
settled down as a full working manager. Besides 
having Stephen's aid and counsel, Brunton had been 
largely helped on to success by his popularity with 
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the hands. There was a turn in his voice and a 
twinkle in his eye which none could resist ; he had 
that strange power of leading and influencing men 
which IS oftentimes seen in great politicians and 
soldiers. 

There had been, nevertheless, as was natural, a 
great deal of curiosity and speculation as to what 
possessed Stephen Cronshaw to get a young fellow 
Kke Brunton, whom he had to teach and superintend, 
instead of engaging an elderly and fully competent 
manager. 

None knew, nor would have believed had they been 
told, that the young manager had touched the one 
soft spot in Stephen's heart. 

Some four years before a large and seemingly 
wealthy manufacturer had failed, with great disaster. 
It had been whispered about at the time that had one 
creditor been a little more patient, not quite so 
exceedingly and rigidly just, the affair might have 
worked differently and the thing been righted at last 
without the crash ; but the creditor kept to the letter 
of his bond, and the man failed. Being elderly, and 
not particularly strong, the struggle and disgrace had 
proved too much for the unlucky manufacturer, and 
in two or three months he had gone to that land 
where prosperity is not dependent upon money, nor 
success upon material fortunes. 

One son he left behind to fight as he could against 
the odds which had overwhelmed his father, and that 
son was Basil Brunton, who, after two or three years 
at Oxford, had just come home to settle down. 
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Quite independently of his father, young Brunton 
had inherited a large fortune from his long-dead 
mother, so that there was no need that the failure of 
the old manufacturer shouW, affect him in any way. 
But to a proud fellow such as he, there was some- 
thing appalling in the thought that he could live in 
lazy ease, whilst other men went poorer all their 
days, because of his father's wrong ; therefore all 
manufacturing Lancashire was electrified one day 
by reading in its morning papers that Basil Brunton 
had arranged to give up all his independent fortune 
to satisfy the claims of his dead father's creditors. 
There was, of course, much talk about the matter. 
His friends CttUed him foolish and Quixotic ; the 
creditors rejoiced in his high sense of honour ; the 
generality of people laughed at his want of worldly 
wisdom. 

Stephen Cronshaw was filled with admiration for 
the young man's chivalrous decision. It gave him 
satisfaction to know that one of the rising generation 
had as keen a sense of justice as he had himself. 
And when a few days after he saw Basil at a meeting 
called together to finally settle about Mr. Brunton's 
debts, the set mouth and steady, determined look in 
the young man's eyes, heightened the good impres- 
sion already formed. 

It was at the close of this meeting that Stephen, 
after some conversation with the young fellow about 
his future plans — which seemed decidedly vague — 
suddenly proposed that he should come to live at 
Shaw's Nook, and be trained under the old man's eye 
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as a manager for the Cronshaw Mills. "My last 
manager, who had been with me four years, has just 
died, and I don't feel inclined to get a new man 
chock full of his own ideas. Td rather put one who 
did not know so much into my own ways," he said, 
as he made the offer. 

Basil Brunton was already beginning to feel a little 
dismayed as he realized the moneyless condition in 
which his disinterested action had left him, and he 
was not long before he had closed with Mr. Cron- 
shaw's suggestions. True, it would mean a very 
different life to that which he had intended to live ; 
yet he was sensible enough to know that beggars 
cannot be choosers. He had also the shrewdness to* 
see that the offer of training an inexperienced young 
fellow, such as he, to be manager of a mill, was a 
lucky chance which would probably never occur 
again to him. Besides, there was something in the 
plan which appealed to his Lancashire feelings. He 
would be brought into contact with busy, practical 
men and women ; he would be in the full stream of 
active, hurrying life. Certainly it was not exactly 
the life he should have chosen had all been prosper- 
ous with him — it was not the course which a young 
man who had been the pride of his college would 
have naturally followed — yet it had certain advan- 
tages, and, with the high spirit of youth, Basil 
Brunton fixed his attention on these. It would give 
him a great scope for work, for which he panted ; it 
would give to a certain degree an independent posi- 
tion ; above all, it would give him power — power in 
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Other men's lives. It was not the mere vulgar order- 
ing and domineering over other men's doings, for 
which Basil longed — that was far from him — but the 
opportunity which this management would give him 
of exercising his inherent instinct for ruling and 
leading human lives. 

If Basil Brunton was pleased with the offer, 
Stephen was none the less pleased with the accept- 
ance. The old man's conscience had been a little 
disturbed by the death of Mr. Brunton, and the 
honourable action of his son. Would it not have 
been better, after all, to have tempered justice with 
mercy for once and not have pressed his claims so 
heavily, it uncomfortably asked? But now things 
were different The young man would make a far 
nobler, more practical use of his life under his 
guidance than he would if he had started his career 
with the full possession of wealth. Stephen Cron- 
shaw was, indeed, fully of opinion that a young man 
with a large amount of money and nothing to do, 
was on the high road to the kingdom of the devil ; 
without it, he might, if he had anything in him, 
" make something of it." 

So it was with feelings of mutual satisfaction that 
the two men settled down to their life together, and 
It was not long before they became more than master 
and man to each other. The younger man's enthu- 
siasm and enterprise attracted the prosaic elder ; the 
keen farsightedness and practical grasp of facts of 
the old man, fascinated the young pne. Little by 
little Stephen had adopted more and more of a 
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parental tone, and Basil Brunton had gradually 
slipped into the familiar obediencfe of a son, until at 
the end of three years, when our story begins, the 
commercial bond between them had been almost 
swallowed up. 



s 



CHAPTER VI. 

MASTER AND MEN. 

THE next morning dawned for the valley of 
Eamshaw as brightly as though no cloud of 
foreboding lay between it and men's hearts. The 
birds twittered, as they looked for their morning's 
meal, as merrily as though no little children close at 
hand would soon be longing and cr>'ing for bread. 
The many mills hummed cheerfully as their busy 
wheels went round, with no sound of prophecy as to 
the time near at hand when their noise should be 
hushed, and their machinery useless and at rest. 
All things, whether of Nature's handiwork or man's 
craft, went on the even tenor of their way unnoticing ; 
only human hearts were sad, and full of dire pre- 
dictions. 

Stephen Cronshaw and his manager were together 
in the private office of the great mill which over- 
looked that piece of ground called " Th' Plot," dis- 
cussing, as were most other people in the valley, 
the great question of the hour. 

" So you say they will all turn out ? " said Stephen 
slowly, looking up from the big ledger in which he 
was carefully making entries. 
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" I think there is no doubt about the thing, sir," 
answered Basil Brunton composedly. 

" But why ? " 

" Oh, I don't know ! The general love of excite- 
ment, I daresay, has a good deal to do with it. 
* Cronshaw's ' does not care to feel left behind. Then, 
I imagine, the Union men are at the back of it all ; 
they will have to go out, don't you know ? " 

" The Union, the Union, what do they want with 
unions, tying themselves down to this and that, just 
because their officials demand it ? I have no patience 
with their unions. They will be fastening them- 
selves down to a regulation size for pieces of bread 
before long." 

Basil laughed, 

"They would soon find their wives would have 
something to say to that. But seriously, sir, as I 
often said before, I consider trades unionism a very 
decent sort of thing — from the men's point of view. 
It has certainly got them a great many good things 
they would never have got without." 

If any other man had dared to say so much in 
favour of his great bugbear, trades unionism, Stephen 
Cronshaw would have been furious ; as it was, he 
merely scowled, and changed the subject. 

" So far as I know, Brunton, you came in here to 
talk of something of more interest to us two than the 
Union," he said coldly. 

" Yes, sir ; I really came to tell you that I think 
there is no doubt that the men intend going out on 
strike on Monday, with the rest of the Eamshaw 
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Valley," answered the young manager, watching, as 
he spoke, the road which led across " Th' Plot." 

" But what earthly reason have they for doing such 
a thing ? " said the old man. 

** I am sure I don't know, Mr. Cronshaw," re- 
sponded Basil a little absently, still gazing at the 
deserted road. 

" I wish you would turn round, and pay a little 
attention to what I am saying," said the old 
man rather testily, shutting up his ledger with a 
bang. 

Basil Brunton left the window at once, and looked 
steadily at his master. He had just had a glimpse of 
a great St Bernard, and seen the flutter of a blue 
serge skirt, therefore he was content to return to the 
business of the hour. 

" Do you mean to say the hands are simply going 
to turn out on Monday, without a shadow of excuse 
or complaint ? " 

"They will not be long in finding a reasonable 
grievance if they want one, trust them for that," said 
Basil, sitting down, as he spoke, on the edge of the 
table, and trying to balance on his finger the long 
office ruler. 

" What do you mean, Basil ? " 

"Well, you know, turning off Lawrence Heyworth 
as you did was not exactly a popular movement," 
answered Brunton, glancing up to see how Mr. Cron- 
shaw would take the remark. 

" Am I not to be allowed to dismiss my men as I 
please ? *' 
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" Oh, certainly, sir ; I only said it was not exactly 
popular," said the yoijng man coolly. 

" Popular, popular ! what do I care about popular ? 
I shall get rid of a man if I want, let them think or 
say what they like. Confound it all, do they think I 
run the mill for them ? " 

" Well, I rather think they do. But, at any rate, 
they know you could not run without them." 

" Could I not, though ? They had better not push 
me too hard, or else they'll see." 

Basil looked up inquiringly, and laid the ruler 
down. 

" I should not be the first master who imported 
fresh hands when his own struck." 

" I hope it will never come to that," the young, 
man answered gravely, "it would mean an awful 
fight." 

" What makes you think the hands will come out 
because of Hejnvorth ? " asked Stephen in a second 
or two. Ignoring Brunton's last speech. 

Basil shrugged his. shoulders. 

" I don't imagine they will strike without a word 
because you gave Heyworth notice, but if they come 
and demand his being taken back, what then ? " 

" Demand Heyworth's return ! Have they not 
known me long enough to understand that I am not 
a man to make demands of?" 

" Probably they have. All the same your refusal 
will give them the peg of grievance on which to 
hang their strike ! " The calm air of unconcern in 
which this remark was made was an almost lud;- 
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crous contrast to the elder man's fierce, determined 
air. 

" Things are coming to a pretty pass if a man can't 
give an insolent fellow notice without bringing a 
hornet's nest about him ! " 

" To tell the truth, I'm not so sure about the inso- 
lence myself!" said Brunton slowly, balancing at 
last the ruler to his satisfaction. " Heyworth always 
seemed not a bad sort of man to me, and your dis- 
missal of him did sound — well, a little abrupt, don't 
you know ! " 

" Basil Brunton, you are evidently beginning to side 
with the workpeople against their masters ! You had 
better be careful. You'll find to your cost they are 
hard to keep pleased 1 " answered Stephen Cronshaw 
severely. 

Basil looked up. 

" I side with them ! Not I ! I shall stand true to 
you, sir. But I thought I might as well talk on their 
side a little — if only to keep the balance true ! " he 
added, with a boyish twinkle of his eyes. " Not but 
what I have a great leaning towards them, strike 
inclined as they are ! " he went on audaciously after 
a second or two. 

What reply the stem old manufacturer would have 
made at the last part of this remark was interrupted 
by a knock at the door. 

" Who is there ? " said Stephen sharply. 

A young office boy, excitedly important, put in his 
head. 

" There's Nuttall, an'^ Lord an' Heap, an' — an' a lot 
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of um wants to see you particular, sir," he said, 
breathlessly. 

" Tell them to come in here," answered Mr. Cron- 
shaw, opening again his great ledger. 

Five or six men soon came in rather sheepishly ; 
they would have felt more at ease had Stephen inter- 
viewed them in the outer office, with which they were 
accustomed, and where they felt at home. Nothing 
is more disconcerting than to discover that a difficult 
speech is to be made unexpectedly, amid strange 
surroundings ! They, therefore, felt anything but 
comfortable. 

Stephen Cronshaw went on with his writing with- 
out taking the least notice. Basil Brunton, still 
sitting on the edge of the table, gave them a friendly 
nod. 

For a little while nothing was heard but the scratch 
of the pen, and the shuffling of feet. The men began 
to wish they had never consented to form the depu- 
tation. 

" Maister Cronshaw," said one of them at last 
" Maister Cronshaw, I say ! " raising his voice. 

Stephen lifted his head, and looked at them all 
^lowly one after another, then he let his eyes rest on 
the man who had spoken. 

" Well ? " he answered, with a note of inquiry in 
his harsh voice. 

" WeVe come, at least weVe been sent," began 
the man, a little confused by Mr. Cronshaw's steady 
gaze. 

" Nay ! If yo* comd do better nor that, you let me 
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have a try ! " interposed his next neighbour, giving 
him an impatient poke with his elbow. 

" WeVe come on behalf o' th' mill, Maister Cron- 
shaw, to ax yo' a plain question, to which we want a 
plain answer." 

" Indeed," responded the old man, in the same calm, 
level tones which he had used before. The men 
thought "Owd Never-no-more" was going to take 
things quietly now he was met at close quarters, 
Basil Brunton, watching his rugged face, foresaw the 
storm which was about to rise. 

" Yi ! as Johnny Haworth says, we've coom to ax 
yo' a straight question ! Why did yo' send Lolly 
Heywuthoflf?" 

" By Jove, it's coming how," said Basil to himself, 
still watching Stephen's expression. 

"Why did I send away Heyworth? Because I 
chose to ! " folding his arms, and throwing back his 
head as he spoke. 

"Ea! but that's no reason at all, Maister Cron- 
shaw. We'd like sommat better nor yon to take back 
to them others ! " said an elderly man, who had not 
spoken before. 

" It makes little difference to me what you want 
or do not want ! You said you had come to ask 
a plain question, I have given you a plain answer, 
so if that is all, you may go," pointing to the 
door. 

" Nay, but that's noan a'," said two or three of 
them together. 

" Then waste no more of my time, but tell me at 
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once what more you require to know ! " replied the 
old man sternly. 

" Nay, coom, maister ! yo* doand need to speyk to 
us like that. Why, mon, Fve worked for yo' some 
fifty years coom May, an* Fve never had naught to 
say till naa. But I does think, an' we a' thinks, .as 
yoVe done too bad i* sending off Lolly Heywuth. 
Th' lad's reet enoo, he nobbut wanted humourin' a 
bit ! " 

" Humouring! do you say humouring? If you have 
worked in my mill for fifty years, Simon Nuttall, you 
should know by this time that it is not my custom to 
humour my hands. Now I ask you, for the last 
time, what do you men want here? If you have 
nothing definite to say, then* go, and waste no more 
of my time." 

The more angry Stephen Cronshaw got, the deeper 
and more impressive grew his voice. The old work- 
man, Simon Nuttall, who had simply meant to put 
things on a more friendly basis by his little speech, 
looked somewhat crestfallen as he glanced at the rest 
of the deputation. 

But now one of the younger men among them rose 
to the occasion, and took the bull fairly by the horns. 

" This is what we've come for, Maister Cronshaw : 
we'd a meeting yestemeet, as happen yo've heard, 
an' th' hands decided as we should be sent to ask you 
if you're willing to take back th' mule overlooker, 
Heywuth ? " 

" No, I am not. What then ? " was the quick, short 
answer. 
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" What earthly need is there to speak to them like 
that ! " thought Basil Brunton, as he took his stand 
behind his master's chair. 

" Weel, I reckon we shall all turn out on Monday wi' 
th* rest o* th' valley." 

Stephen Cronshaw set his teeth hard for a second 
or two, then he turned to his young manager, — 

" Brunton, have the mill-bell rung, and fetch all the 
people down to the yard. I will give them my 
answer there." 



CHAPTER VII. 
fAce to face. 

THERE was hurry and bustle at " Cronshaw's " 
when the great mill-bell began to steadily 
peal according to Stephen's orders.- Men, women, 
and children were all filled alike with wonder and 
curiosity. What was the reason? What did it 
mean ? Never since any of them could remember 
had that bell been rung at such an hour; seldom, 
indeed, did it ring at any time nowadays, except 
when, morning by morning, it scattered the hush of 
early dawn, and roused sleeping workers to the toil 
of another day. 

Just as the crowing of a wakeful cock at blackest 
midnight has, for the startled hearer, a strange, 
uncanny sound, so had this bell for the disturbed 
workpeople. It seemed so different a clang to the 
one it usually pealed forth ; then it rang right merrily, 
now it seemed to toll with solemn stroke, as though 
foretelling of storm and disaster. 

Suddenly the cry of " Fire," started by some 
excited, foolish girl, spreading like lightning through 
the mill, sent everyone rushing down the stairs into 
the great mill yard below. When there, they turned 
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with one accord towards the building from which they 
had escaped, expecting to see smoke and flames 
coming from out of its many windows, or issuing 
from the old grey roof. 

But no ! There stood the great grim place as it 
had stood for many years, its whirl of wheels dying 
down into sudden silence, as the driver, in obedience 
to commands, stopped those mifehty engines which 
drove the vast concern. 

Little by little it was circulated through the 
wondering crowd that "Owd Never-no-more" was 
going to speak to them from the big lurry, which the 
manager was having drawn up against the wall. 
What could he be going to say ? Had the deputa- 
tion seen him ; if so, what answer had they had ? 
Was he simply going to talk about the strike, 
or was he intending to tell them what he should 
do himself? What did he tell the men sent to 
him ? Had he agreed to take Lolly Heyworth back 
or not ? 

These and many other questions perplexed the 
mind of the waiting crowd. Harassed men asked 
themselves sadly, " What would become of th' wife 
an' childer — for whom it meant, even now, such a 
struggle to provide — if they were driven into a 
strike ? " girls sighed as they thought of their 
savings being used for other purposes than the 
buying of some finery for which they had planned 
and longed ; thrifty young men groaned as they 
saw visions of homes and double bliss fade hope- 
lessly away. 
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If there was to be a strike ! There was still that 
saving if. Perhaps th' maister would agree to what 
they wanted after all. 

These wonderings, forebodings, and questionings 
surged through many minds as quickly as the great 
crowd itself surged to and fro in the yard. 

It would have been certainly a strange and excit- 
ing scene for any disinterested spectator to watch from 
one of the many windows of the mill ; the cries of 
the frightened girls as they were pushed hither and 
thither ; the muttered swearing of the men as they 
struggled to get nearer the cart, which was evidently 
to be the scene of action ; the occasional shrill 
whistle of doffers, delighted with the unwonted 
stir ; and the constant clatter of clogs upon the 
pavement, would have caused a thrill of interest in 
the most callous looker-on. 

But now there came a sudden hush. Women 
forgot to scream, men stopped their pushing and 
swearing, and the whistling of .the graceless little 
doffers was stilled, as Stephen Cronshaw came slowly 
from the office door, and got upon the lurry, followed 
by his manager, Basil Brunton. 

Both men had upon their faces the determined 
expression of those who knew they had a battle to 
wage, and a victory to fight for, single-handed, against 
many. 

Everything about the place seemed in strange 
contrast to the eager, excited crowd of men and 
women who stood impatiently waiting for what their 
master had to say. It was one of those warm, sunny 
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days which sometimes come in the midst of the early- 
Lancashire autumn, as though summer slipped back 
to say good-bye to some forgotten flower ; the rooks 
were cawing in a group of brown-leaved stunted 
trees ; swallows flew about the eaves of the older part 
of the great factory, as though already getting ready 
for their southern flight ; an early robin perched sing- 
ing on the high, mill wall ; all naturfe seemed as though 
pausing to take breath before the hard, stem fight of 
winter. 

Basil Brunton, as he stood on that lurry top, could 
see the long valley of Earnshaw winding below, at 
the foot of the bare hillsides. He could see the many 
factories with their tall chimneys sending out their 
smoke, he could catch the sound of their humming 
wheels ; he looked, too, on the long row of trim 
cottages which followed the line of the bustling river, 
or thrust themselves like tendrils up the steep moor- 
land ; on every hand was written, in letters of stone, 
prosperity, and yet by the next Monday what a 
change would have come over the place ! The noise 
of the mills would have died away, the long lines 
of smoke would no more interfere with the light 
of the sun, men and women would loaf up and 
down the now deserted streets ; it would feel, indeed, 
as though the silencing finger of Death were laid 
upon all. 

The shrill, careless shouts and laughter of children 
let out to play in a neighbouring school sounded 
strangely out of place just then. 

Stephen Cronshaw, who had been looking steadily 
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at the faces in front of him, now began to speak, the 
mill echoing back his deep, harsh voice, as though 
protesting that it, at least, remained faithful to the 
man who had laid its foundations, and built its 
walls. 

" Men, IVe seen the deputation you sent me, and 
have heard what they have had to say. I choose to 
give my answer to the question they asked, to you 
altogether, instead of to them ! You say you want 
— or rather you insist upon — Heyworth, my late 
mule-room overlooker, being taken back into my 
employ ! " 

He was interrupted by great cries of " Ay, that's 
it," "You're reet there," "We nobbut want Lolly 
back." Stephen folded his arms, and waited till 
silence was restored amongst them. Then he went 
on again, 

" You tell me, moreover, that if I do not fall in 
with your— shall I say order, you will join the other 
Earnshaw men, and come out on strike ! " 

The shouting again arose, " I reckon that's abaat 
it," " An' so we will, sure enoo," " There's precious 
little doubt abaat that." 

" Now, before I give you your answer, I should 
like to ask you something. By what right do you 
come and demand things of me ? In the days when 
my father ran the old mill " — pointing to an old 
portion of the great building — " no man ever dared 
to face him, and in all the years I have had the mills 
since he died you have never before dared to defy 
me ! I have always paid you better wages than the 
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works round about, and have dealt justly with you, 
man to man, but I never have consulted my hands 
about the management of my mills, and I assure you 
I never shall." 

Whilst Stephen Cronshaw had been speaking 
a murmur and a kind of rustle had been grow- 
ing louder and louder among the crowd, now it 
burst out beyond bounds, utterly drowning the 
old man's voice. For a few seconds, indeed, it 
seemed as though the whole meeting of men 
and women would break up in confusion, but by 
degrees they became quieter, and the voices of 
one or two men who cried for order began to have 
effect. 

" Nay, let's yer wot 'e's getten to say." 

*" He's noan done yet." 

** Let's gi him fair play, an' yer him aat." 

" Howd thi din, wilta ; th' owd mon has summat 
else to say." 

Basil Brunton felt a keen admiration for Stephen 
Cronshaw, as he stood there with an almost 
obstinate look of determination on his rugged 
face, his eyes fixed with a look of scorn on the 
heaving, struggling, shouting crowd in the yard 
below him. 

At length order was in some degree restored, and 
Stephen recommenced, — 

" Do you think by shouting and calling out you 
will silence me, or bring me round to your way? 
You never will ! You may drown my voice, but 
you'll never stop me! I shall do my own way in 
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spite of you all," he said, in quiet, cutting tones, 
which could be heard to the farthermost part of the 
great mill-yard. 

" You have sent me word that you wish Heyworth 
to be taken back. That I suppose is the decision of 
all my hands ? " 

Here again were heard cries from the excited 
crowd, — 

" Ay ! Ay ! YoVe hit it this time ! " " Yea, we 
nobbut want th' mule overlooker back, an we'll be 
fair content, we will that!" "Heywurth for ever, 
hurrah ! " 

Stephen Cronshaw smiled grimly, 

" Yes, I see I am right. Now listen ! I will not 
take back Heyworth as my mule-room overlooker. 
That is my decision." 

Then there went up from all the people, as though 
from one man, a long, deep hoot, a hoot which gained 
in strength as it was riepeated, again and again, by the 
angry crowd. 

There is something appalling about a real Lanca- 
shire hoot given by irate men ; the deep hollowness 
of the sound has a strange and blood-curdling effect 
for those who hear it, more especially if they are 
unfortunate enough to have it directed against them- 
selves. It seems to threaten vengeance, to declare 
the spirit of hatred — hatred deep-rooted and wide- 
spread. 

Yet there is, after all, something exciting and 
stirring in a prolonged, low hoot which is never pro- 
duced by the shrill shout of a gay hurrah. Brave 
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men are stimulated to greater defiance by the rage 
of people thus expressed, and timid ones are driven, 
by the very extremity of their fear, to courage. 
Those, too, who utter it are carried away by the 
wildness it causes in them, their irritation grows, 
under its power, into furious anger, their anger into 
deadly hatred. 

Of course, this only applies to hooting when it is 
given by men who are intensely in earnest, when they 
feel that the vital, everyday interests of their lives are 
being touched. In an election hoot, * for instance, 
however strong the feeling, there are always some 
men who scream hurrah, and so, to a certain extent, 
nullify the effect 

To be roused and stirred, then, to the utmost 
depths by a Lancashire hoot it must be heard when 
directed against a master by men whose sullen 
anger at what they consider tyranny has suddenly 
taken to itself a voice — a voice of deep-toned 
thunder. 

And this was the hoot which Stephen Cron- 
shaw and his young manager heard, as they stood 
upon that lurry, in the full blaze of the autumn 
sun. 

Just as an angry sea hurls itself against a rocky 
coast, draws back, then dashes up with even greater 
force, so arose, died down, and rose again this deep- 
noted howl of angry men. 

Stephen Cronshaw stood up like a pillar of rock, 
his workpeople's rage rolling against him in vain ; 
the muscles of his face never moving, the steady, 
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scornful light in his eyes never fading away. Only 
Basil Brunton, standing close behind, could see the 
ever-tightening grasp of the clenched fists, showing 
the knuckles of the old hand white. 

Basil, himself, panted eagerly, as a young warhorse 
snorts at the first sound of battle. All his fighting 
instincts were roused by the sight of that one old 
man facing in perfect stillness that surging, hooting 
crowd. 

As has been said, prolonged hooting engenders 
hatred — hatred, when it can find no other expression, 
finds vent in stones. 

Suddenly Basil Brunton caught sight of a man 
just poising one to throw. Quick as thought he 
pulled Stephen Cronshaw to one side, and the 
stone, whirling past, crashed against the great stone 
wall. 

Then the young fellow, wild with anger, stamped 
his foot on the cart 

" Oh, you coward, you arrant coward, to aim at an 
old man facing you all alone ! " he cried, shaking his 
fist. 

A crowd is a strange and unstable thing, suddenly 
changed now and then as though by magic. So over 
this throng of wild, excited men there came an un- 
expected momentary hush. Perhaps it was the sight 
of the big stone hurled through the air which sobered 
them, perhaps it was seeing the prompt action, and 
quick, ungovernable rage of the young manager, 
who was usually considered as "a quiet sort o' 
chap," but whatever it might be that caused it, 
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there was a sudden lull in the storm, and every man 
looked at his neighbour as though to ask, What 
next? 

Stephen Cronshaw seized the opportunity, and 
putting Basil Brunton to one side, faced the crowd 
once more, his deep voice ringing through the now 
quiet air, 

" I have not finished all I want to say. You talk 
of coming out on Monday with all the Eamshaw 
men ; have you forgotten that I can claim a clear 
fortnight's notice before you leave ? Kind as the law 
is to you workpeople,it still gives me that hold over 
you. But that hold I am quite willing to forego. 
You may all go out with the rest for what I Care. 
But one thing I will tell you straight ; whether you 
go out to-morrow, or on Monday, or whether you 
stay to serve your notice, it is all the same to me ; 
no man or woman who leaves my mill shall ever 
come back again. You call me *Owd Never-no- 
more.' You shall find the name has not been given 
me in vain." 

For a few moments men looked at one another in 
heavy astonishment, the full meaning of Stephen 
Cronshaw's words did not at first make itself realized. 
During this sombre pause, broken only by a dull 
murmuring, the master turned and got down from 
the lurry, as though the matter was now brought to 
a conclusion. Basil Brunton followed him into the 
office, first shouting to the crowd that the mill engines 
would start again in ten minutes. 

A quarter of an hour later the whirling wheels were 
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humming as contentedly as though no deep anger 
rankled in the hearts of the men and women who 
tended them, and as though no fiat had gone forth 
that their noise should be stopped, and their buzz 
should not contend with the calm winds of heaven 
for many long and weary days. 




CHAPTER VIII. 

A MUTUAL UNDERSTANDING. 

BASIL BRUNTON followed the old manufac- 
turer into the private office and closed the 
door ; then the two m«n looked each other in the face 
for a moment silently. After a long pause Stephen 
Cronshaw sat down once more to his desk. 

" That is settled," he said, briefly, with a nod of 
his head towards the mill-yard where he had just 
spoken to his hands. 

"Yes," answered Basil as shortly, sitting down 
also, with a swift glance at the big, white-faced 
clock. 

It was just an hour since he had watched from 
that office window the tall girl and her dog on their 
way to Mrs. Ash worth's cottage. There would be 
no use in slipping over to make a kindly inquiry 
about the sick boy Roger now, Barbara Cronshaw 
would have left long ago. 

It has been said that nothing in all this wide, wide 
world is so absorbing as love in its initial stage — the 
stage before it has found an outlet in avowal. There 
seems to be in the very uncertainty a pleasing 
attraction for thought. Shall I see her — or shall I 
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not? Will she be there — or will she not? Does 
she care for me — or does she like my rival better ? 
These original questions seem to form never-ending 
subjects for the concentration of a young man's 
mind, so long as they remain unanswered. Herein 
lies the difference between a woman and a man. A 
woman, with ordinary pride, hides all her feelings 
with scrupulous care, until ^uch time as she is 
" properly engaged " ; then she expects all the world 
to talk with never-failing interest over her one theme. 
A man, on the other hand, becomes fratchy, dis- 
contented, and morose so long as things are in 
abeyance ; when, however, these are comfortably 
settled, then, though he beams with a certain self- 
satisfaction, yet his absorption and concentration 
are gone. He has been, he has seen, he has 
conquered. The great excitement for him has 
departed. 

It was, however, the initial stage for Basil Brunton 
just then, and though he had forgotten himself, and 
his pwn affairs ; — and her — during the exciting 
moments in the mill-yard, when he and his master 
stood facing that hooting, angry crowd, yet it was 
with a little sigh of impatience that he sat down 
after that glance at the clock, and realized that all 
hope of seeing Barbara Cronshaw that day was 
probably gone. 

"If the men had any idea of coming back after 
some indefinite period of strike, they would be rather 
nonplussed by what you said," he remarked, after a 
little while. 
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** If they were not a set of fools they might 
have known," answered Stephen Cronshaw grimly. 
" I never have taken a man back, and I never 
will ! " 

Basil Brunton raised his eyebrows a little, 

" That principle seems all well and good when you 
deal with men individually, but when you come to 
men in the mass, as they are in this case, it will be 
rather a hard-and-fast rule." 

"They have only themselves to thank. They 
knew before they did it," was the short answer. 

As has been said before, the relationship between 
Stephen Cronshaw and his manager was not so much 
that of master and man, as of father and son, and 
Basil spoke his mind with a familiar freedom which 
few men would have dared to use to old Mr. 
Cronshaw. 

" Nevertheless, it comes terribly hard upon them, 
poor fellows ! When people do things in a rush of 
excitement they never think, don't you know ? " 

"Right is right, Basil. As you grow older you 
will find out that it is the great rule of life — What a 
man does, that he must stand or fall by. * I didn't 
think ' is of small account." 

" All the same, it would go hard with some of us 
if we could never use that plea successfully," 
answered Brunton quickly. 

" Maybe, my boy, maybe, yet in things of the 
world it is of little avail. This, however, is sure, that 
not one of those hands will ever work for me again, 
come what may." 
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" Poor fellows! it will go badly with those who are 
not in the Union this winter," said Basil in a few 
seconds. 

To speak of the Union to Stephen Cronshaw, was 
like waving a red flag before a bull. 

" Confound the Union, I say ! There would never 
have been this bother if there had been no Union," he 
cried irately. 

Basil Brunton sat drumming his fingers on the 
desk in silence. Then he suddenly looked up with a 
queer smile about his mouth, 

" I suppose I had better give in my notice on 
Monday, when the rest go out ? " he said quietly. 

" What, lad, are you going to strike too ? " snapped 
the old man. 

" Far be it from me to do such a thing," he 
laughed ; " but all the same, what is the possible 
use of a manager when there are no hands to 
manage ? " 

" There will be plenty of use for you," answered 
Stephen gruffly, " The mill's not going away 
because the men choose to leave it Besides, it will 
not be so long empty, it won't that, so let's hear no 
more about it." 

" It's awfully good of you, sir. I should never 
like another place as I like this, but — but — I would 
rather be straightforward with you, sir. If, as you 
say, you will keep me on, I should want you to — to 
understand that the money you generously pay me 
is my own, to do what I like with." 

" In which way?" asked Stephen, though he 
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guessed what the answer would be before he 
heard it 

"Well, there is a hard winter prophesied, and 
most of those fellows have wives and children. I 
couldn't have money and not use it, don't you 
know ? " Basil answered boyishly, going rather red in 
the face. 

The two men looked steadily at each other across 
the desk, then Stephen said slowly, — 

" If you want to throw away your money I do not 
see that it has anything to do with me ;" adding, in a 
voice which closed all discussion, " just go into the 
other office, and ask Hoyle for those particulars I 
told him to get out." 

If " Cronshaw's " had gone to their work after 
breakfast somewhat undecided as to what course to 
take, when the mill loosed at dinner-time there was 
not a man, woman, or child who had not thoroughly 
determined to come out on the following Monday, at 
whatever cost 

There is in the Eamshaw mind a strong opposition 
to force in any form. The negative of the verb " to be " 
follows closely on the affirmative ; I shall not, upon 
you shall ; I will not, upon you will ; men hate to be 
told that they have to do such and such things, and 
women equally dislike to be told that they must 
This feeling extends also to the very children ; flat 
refusals to obey peremptory orders are as natural 
to them as seed-time to harvest, cts daylight to 
dark. 

Yet, taken at the right moment and in the right 
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way, they are almost pathetically easy to reason with 
and convince. Good-humoured laughter, and a little 
" give and take " banter will go a long way, if they 
are used early enough, but once let an Eamshaw 
man get into that sullen frame of mind, which is 
called in Lancashire being "set," and no power on 
earth can move the obstinate determination of his 
will. 

It was in this condition of "setness" that 
Stephen Cronshaw's speech had left his hands that 
morning. 

There was a general feeling that " Owd Never-no- 
more " had gone too far. Fragments of the village 
orator's words about Britons, on " Th* Plot " the 
evening before, came back to many memories. What 
right had th' maister to speak to them like that, just 
because they worked for him ? If he paid good 
wages they did good work, so it was quits between 
them. 

He " wasn't going to consult them." Who wanted 
him to do ? 

He " had always paid a fair wage." Who said he 
had not ? 

What they had wanted was neither consultation 
nor money ; they had wanted Lolly Heyworth back 
as mule overlooker, and their answer had been 
simply a straight refusal, without any reason what- 
ever. 

Then they had been told in cold defiance that " No 
man or woman who leaves my mill shall ever come 
back again." Well, who wanted to ? 
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Men clenched their fists in proud anger at the 
thought of that threat stopping the strike. If " Owd 
. Never-no-more" did not take them back, he need 
not. There were plenty of shops as good as " Cron- 
shaw's " any day ; maybe he would feel the want of 
them before they missed him. Steady, reliable work- 
people like them were not so easy to meet with, and 
so he'd find. 

These were the angry thoughts which kept pace 
with the clattering clogs as Stephen Cronshaw's 
work-people went homeward to their midday 
meal. 

Nor were either men or women backward in 
giving words to their thoughts. Many an oath was 
sworn, and many a bitter thing was said about the 
old man who so determinately held to his purpose, in 
spite of them all. 

One thing they were all agreed upon ; they would 
take " Owd Never-no-more " at his word, and come 
out on Monday ; they were not going to be threatened 
and hectored as though they were a lot of children, 
not they ! " Owd Never-no-more " could make his 
threats good if he liked ; he would find it harder than 
he reckoned. 

If Stephen Cronshaw had only been a little more 
conciliating ; if for once he had held his arbitrary 
temper somewhat in check, the undecided and waver- 
ing amongst his hands — of whom there were many — 
would have thrown the weight of their influence on 
his side, and that disastrous strike would have been 
stayed. 
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But just as some boiling liquids, when thrown into 
cold water, do not mix, but shrink and harden, so 
these eager, fermenting men and women were har- 
dened, by contact with Stephen's words and manner, 
into firm, undivided resistance. 

If only — how often men look back over their past 
lives and say, " If only " ? If only things had been 
left undone or unsaid, if only such a course had been 
pursued ! How many tired men and sad-faced 
women, during the long winter that was coming, 
would say to themselves, "Ah ! if only Stephen Cron- 
shaw had spoken to them as man to man, instead of 
as master to man, that morning in the great mill- 
yard ! If only they had counted the cost before they 
had hurled back defiance to his defiance, — before 
they had thrown themselves against a man whose will 
was as a rock of flint ! " 

As Basil Brunton — when he had seen the last man 
away and locked the strong mill-door — was walking 
across "Th* Plot" towards the house where he lodged, 
he was attracted by many howls and squeaks, over 
which could be heard the shoutings of a boy in wild 
and gleeful excitement. Rather wondering what 
such a noise could mean, he turned out of his way to- 
wards a corner of the waste land, where one or two 
small and stunted trees struggled for existence 
against the wind and smoke of the Eamshaw valley, 
and from behind which the noise came. 

Used as Basil was to boys, and the manifold cruel- 
ties of boys, yet even he was surprised at the scene 
which opened out before him. 
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Tied to the bare branch of one of the trees, by its 
hind legs, was a poor, unfortunate, half-starved dog, 
struggling in vain to touch some substance with its 
two fore paws. As it swung, fought the air, and 
yelped, a small boy jeered as he watched, occasionally 
poking it with a stick he held in his hand, with un- 
holy joy. 

But his pleasure, like most pleasures of evil, was 
destined to be very short. Even as he stood laugh- 
ing with glee at the poor creature's wild fight, a 
strong hand cut the string which bound the dog, and 
in another moment he himself was struggling, head 
downwards, in the air, held up by the heels in the 
hands of a tall, athletic man. 

For a second the unlucky child thought that he 
was taken possession of by some supernatural power, 
sent down from above to avenge the sufferings of that 
poor little puppy. But the sound of a familiar voice 
soon undeceived him. 

"You little wretch! What do you mean by 
being executioner in that style? How do you 
like it yourself, eh?" As Basil Brunton spoke 
he gave a little rap with his stick to enforce his 
words. 

" There, be careful how you do that kind of thing 
again, my boy, or something worse will befall you," 
putting him down as he saw the dog disappear out of 
sight. " I wonder your grandmother does not teach 
you better." 

The child, who was one of Mrs. Ashworth's 
grandchildren, did not answer, excepting by a 
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sullen scowl, as he wriggled away, and set off 
running towards the cottage on the other side of 
«* Th' Plot" 

** Well, tha can get whoam some time, it seems. 
Wheer hasto bin ? " was the greeting he got as he 
entered the doorway. 

The family was gathered round the dinner-table, 
from whence came a smell suggesting the oniony 
delights of a potato-pie, so dear to the Lancashire 
taste. Only Roger lay as usual on his white bed by 
the fire, patiently awaiting his turn until the others 
should have done. 

Little Thomas sat down in his place without a 
word, hoping to escape from further observation, 
but his ruffled appearance soon attracted his sister's 
attention. 

" What i' th' warld have yo' bin a'ter, Thomas, yo' 
look fair wild ! " 

" IVe noan bin a'ter nothing," answered the boy 
sullenly. 

Nothing more was said for a little while, and then 
the conversation began again where his entrance had 
stopped it. 

" IVe said it afore, and Til say it again, I'm gradely 
glad as * Cronshaw's ' is coming aat o' Monday. It's 
time * Owd Never-no-more ' were taught a lesson, I 
fair hate his high an' mighty ways," exclaimed Bob 
Ashworth, angrily. 

" And I hate Mr. Brunton, I do that," said the shrill 
voice of his nephew Thomas. " Td be glad to do 
him a bad turn." 
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By the time Basil Brunton reached his home 
the incident of the boy and dog was quite for- 
gotten. He little thought that his vindication of 
a poor dumb brute would be brooded over by a 
sulky child until at last he found an opportunity 
to be revenged. 



CHAPTER IX. 

ROGER'S VISITORS. 

BARBARA CRONSHAW had felt, since the 
short, momentous interview with her uncle and 
aunt, which had proved so unsatisfactory to every one 
concerned, as though some heavy cloud hung over 
her head. All the common-place, ordinary things of 
her life seemed to have altered, nothing felt the same. 
Everything she saw, or did, or said, was haunted by 
the one refrain — " Who am I ? " 

Even the sun did not feel to shine with the same 
bright light, and the keen moorland air failed to give 
her joy as heretofore. For the time, all the world felt 
different ; familiar friends seemed strange. 

Barbara Cronshaw was an essentially proud girl. 
It angered her to think how for all these years she 
had gone on in blind confidence, never for a second 
imagining that there could be any doubt of her being 
Stephen Cronshaw's niece, or any mystery about her 
birth — and all the time people had been wondering 
and gossiping about her. Oh I how she hated the 
thought. 

Whatever relationship there might be, however, 
between her and Stephen, she had, at any rate, in- 
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herited a great deal of the Cronshaw determination 
and strong will. Ever since she had been a child she 
had always been quick to make up her mind, and 
resolved in carrying out her purposes. What she 
undertook to do she seldom failed in doing ; her 
likes and dislikes were distinct and separate, and 
were very rarely changed. 

When Stephen Cronshaw dismissed her so sum- 
marily, with orders to " be content," he hardly realized 
the almost obstinate determination, so much akin to 
his own, which the girl possessed. 

That anyone so young and merry was likely to 
make up her mind firmly, and pursue any purpose 
with unswerving strength, would have seemed to the 
rugged, old man impossible. She would probably 
cry, go to sleep, and forget all about it in the morn- 
ing. That would have been his careless opinion had 
anybody asked him. 

But the truth was very different. Barbara went to 
her room that night, after she had left her uncle, not 
to throw herself face downwards on the bed, as nine 
out of ten girls would have done in her case, but to 
open wide her window, and breathe in deep breaths 
of the keen, sharp, night air. 

She felt, poor girl, as though she were suffocating, 
as though some horrid nightmare had possessed her. 

Why had her uncle been so determined not to tell 
her who she was ? Was there something disgraceful 
about her ? 

As she wondered and puzzled — ^while the stars 
came out, and looked at her, one by one — she sud- 
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denly remembered the strange expression of her 
uncle, as he glanced at the old, brass-bound desk, 
when he told her it was better for her not to know. 

Was the secret of her life contained in that desk ? 
Could there be something written there which it was 
better for her not to know ? 

Better for her not to know ! Could anything be 
worse than this horrible doubt and vague specu- 
lation ? 

Then, as she stood there, she was suddenly pos- 
sessed by another thought — a thought which made 
her hide her face in her hands. Could Basil Brunton 
know anything about the matter ? Was that strange 
light in his eyes, as he looked at her, merely the light 
of a great pity ? 

Poor Barbara almost writhed with self-disdain as 
she remembered for what she had taken all those 
looks. Oh ! what a fool she had been ! Those 
unexpected, ever-recurring meetings, that perpetual 
turning out of his way to walk with her, the softening 
of his voice as he spoke to her — what had they not 
meant to the girl ? And now, in all probability, they 
were only the kindly expressions of a strong man's 
compassion for one who was weaker, and more hardly 
pressed than he. 

Ah ! well, from henceforth things should be 
different ; if she had been idiotic enough to let her 
heart jump at the sound of one man's voice, if she 
had felt that life without him would be little worth 
the living, at any rate no one knew of her weakness 
but herself. 
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From now all her life should be spent in finding 
out who she was, and where her parents were. 

Of course, she was practical enough to know that 
her days would have to be spent more or less as 
heretofore ; and that her first duty belonged to the 
uncle and aunt who had brought her up, rather than 
to the unknown parents who had left her. Yet this 
search should be, she resolved, the one great effort of 
her life, after those everyday duties were done. 

At last, strong in her determination, the girl had 
gone wearily to bed. 

Stephen Cronshaw would have been both angry 

and surprised had he known his niece's thoughts that 

night 

• ••••• 

The morning after " Cronshaw*s " had decided to 
come out on strike Barbara Cronshaw made her way 

• _ 

to Mrs. Ashworth's cottage. There were not many 
days on which she missed going in to see the poor 
boy, who so patiently lay there, slowly dying. Some- 
times it was to bring some promised book, or to read 
a little ; at others it was merely to nod, and say a 
bright " Good morning ! " as she passed the door. 
But the lad counted upon those visits, as though they 
brought a freshness from the outside sunny world 
into the long monotony of his life. 

Mrs. Ashworth welcomed her that morning with 
kindly bustle. 

" Roger ull be some glad to see yo', he will that ! " 
Then raising her voice, as some people do to patients 
in bed, " Roger, doesto yer I Here's Miss Cronshaw 

H 
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coom to see thee ! Sit thee down abit, yo'll be fair 
tired wi' carrying a' them big books 1 Yo'U noan 
find th* fir6 too warm to-day." 

When Mrs. Ashworth had seen her guest settled to 
her satisfaction she took down her shawl from 
behind the door ; ' 

" I mun just slip aat to th* shop for a bit o' barm. 
ril be back directly." 

Roger smiled as his grandmother shut the door ; 
he knew she would be a little while before she came 
back. 

" It will take mi grandmother a good bit to do her 
shopping ; there's such a lot to talk about this morn- 
ing," he said, a little wearily. 

" Why ? Is there something more than usual to- 
day ? " asked Barbara. 

" More than usual," answered the boy, in an 
astonished voice. " Why, there's the strike ; every- 
one's bound to have something to say about that." 

" But that was settled nearly a fortnight ago, 
Roger ! I should think they must have said all they 
can about that. Besides, most of the people about 
here work at Uncle Stephen's, so it does not affect 
them much ! " 

Roger stared at her a minute or two : then half 
rising in bed with excitement, he exclaimed, 

" Haven't you heard ? Didn't Mr. Brunton tell 
you ? Why, * Cronshaw's ' is coming out too ! There 
was ever such a meeting in the yard yesterday, an' 
Mr. Cronshaw he, did pitch into them. There was 
some shouting and hooting, I can tell you. Why, 
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grannie an' me, we could hear it over here. Eh, I 
wish Fd been there," he added with a wistful sigh, 
throwing himself back wearily upon his pillow. 

"Would you have joined in the hooting too, 
Roger ? " asked the girl, with an amused look. 

" Well, you see, * Owd Never-no — * I mean Mr. 
Cronshaw, does say some hard things sometimes," 
answered the boy shyly. 

Barbara laughed. 

" He does indeed," she said ruefully, half to her- 
self. 

" If it had been Mr. Brunton, Fd never have hooted 
him," went on the boy eagerly ; " no, that I would 
not ; no, not if all the people in the world had." 

Barbara Cronshaw took no heed of this remark, 
but changed the subject 

" My uncle never said a word to us about the 
strike. It's very strange ! You are sure it is true, 
Roger ? " 

•* Sure it is true," reiterated the boy with astonish- 
ment "Why, Miss Barbara, they have talked o' 
nothing else since yesterday dinner-time. The whole 
lot of them comes out on Monday, sure enough." 

Then, as he saw a figure pass the window, he 
added, 

" But here's one who will fell you all about it." 

A moment after Barbara found herself shaking 
hands with Basil Brunton. 

" Miss Cronshaw comd believe as * Cronshaw's ' is 
coming out on strike o' Munday. She's never heard 
tell a word on it, but it is true, sir, isn't it ? " asked 

H 2 
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Roger eagerly, as Basil sat down on the foot of his 
bed. 

** There is no doubt about its being true, Roger," 
he answered, with a little shrug of his shoulders, " but 
has Mr. Cronshaw not told you about the row we 
had yesterday. Miss Cronshaw ? " he asked with 
curiosity, turning to Barbara. 

" Uncle Stephen has told us nothing," she answered 
somewhat curtly. 

Basil Brunton looked a little surprised, both at the 
words, and the manner in which they were said. 

" Roger will have told you, however, I expect, that 
all the hands are coming out on Monday, and that 
your uncle has assured them that not one of them 
shall ever go back." 

Barbara was startled for the moment out of her 
new stiffness of manner, 

" Oh, Mr. Brunton, he never said that ? " 

Basil simply nodded his head gravely. 

** If he did, nothing will ever induce him to change 
his mind. And the winter is coming on too ; oh ! 
what will all those poor people do ? " she exclaimed, 
her large eyes filling with tears. 

"They will have a hard fight before things are 
settled," he answered in a low voice. 

Then in another second, noticing the troubled look 
on the sick boy's face, he continued cheerfully, 

" But there, I expect Roger hears quite enough of 
the strike as it is. What a funny old binding this 
book has, Roger, where did you find it ? " taking up 
an old-fashioned book from the table as he spoke. 
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" Our Mary Ann found it at the back of an old 
cupboard upstairs, an* brought it down for me to 
read," answered the boy readily. 

** Thomas Tidsley," said Basil, reading the name 
on the first page of the book, " Tidsley, why, that is 
not a Lancashire name. To whom did it belong, 
Roger ? " 

" I've heard my Uncle Ned talk of some one called 
that name who was a carpenter here a long time ago. 
I think it must have been his book. Til show you 
something else I found in the book too, only you 
must not tell my grandmother, she'd be some vexed 
if she knew." 

As he spoke, the boy drew out from under his 
pillow another book, from which he carefully took 
an old-fashioned valentine, made of perforated white 
paper, with a highly-coloured picture of a very fat 
heart, pierced with a dart in the centre, underneath 
which were the words : — 

I am thy faithful valentine, 

Oh then, dear girl, wilt thou be mine ? 

Basil Brunton and Barbara looked with hidden 
amusement at this relic of the past in which Roger 
Ashworth took such pride. 

" There is something written in the comer too, in 
such a shaky handwriting : 

* This is from Tom, I know, B. A-' ^ 

said Barbara as she examined it. 

**B. A., that sounds quite professional," laughed 
Basil. « Who is ' B. A./ Roger ? " 
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"That's my aunt, Barbara Ashworth," answered 
the boy. 

" I did not know you had an aunt ! " 

" I never saw her, and grandmother won't talk a 
bit about her ; but Mary Ann told me as she ran away 
from home a long time ago, and grandmother was 
wild with her. Mary Ann thinks it is because she 
never come back, though," he added natvely. 

Barbara rose to her feet as Mrs. Ashworth came in. 
** " Eh, lad, I've been longer nor I thought on, but 
Mrs. Lord, she had such a lot o' talk to go through, 
I couldna geet away. She is gradely upset abaat 
this, strike, I can tell yo'. Miss Cronshaw, a' th* cus- 
tomers, she says, uU want to go on tick, an* like enoo 
hoo will never see th* brass for th* stuff." 

" A strike is a very awkward thing for a shop- 
keeper," said Basil quietly. 

" Eh, it is that, an* it ull be an awkerd thing for a 
good many o* us afore it's done wi'. There's yon 
lad, naa," — pointing to the bed — ^** I reckon he'll find 
it a hard feyt to get through." 

"Happen I'll be gone afore th' warst cooms, grand- 
mother," said the boy patiently, the homely Lanca- 
shire dialect in which he spoke emphasizing the 
unconscious pathos of his words. 

Barbara Cronshaw felt a lump rise in her throat as 
she bent over him to say good-bye, it seemed un- 
bearable to hear a young fellow of his age trying to 
comfort his grandmother in such a way. 

" How terribly unequal life is ! " she cried, with a 
kind of fierce impatience, to Basil Brunton, as they 
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walked down the road together ; " it is awful to hear 
that poor boy calculating that he may die before they 
get short of bread in that hopeless way. A boy who, 
if he had happened to be another man's son, could 
have had every luxury and comfort under the sun. 
Oh, this world is not fair ! " 

" At any rate we know that the next one is," said 
Basil in a low voice. Then, with a young man's 
dread of having shown too much of his feelings, he 
continued briskly, 

" So Mr. Cronshaw never said a word about the 
meeting yesterday ? How very strange ! It was no 
joke, I can tell you, to stand on that lurry against 
the wall, and face that angry crowd's hooting, even 
for me, of whom they took no notice. I never 
realized before what a strong man your uncle is. 
Miss Cronshaw. It is no light matter to feel that 
your will is set against so many others, and yet never 
to make a sign, but carry your own way through in 
spite of them all." 

" Perhaps you would sympathize a little with John 
Wesley, who speaks of the wild men of a certain 
valley in Lancashire, whom it pleased God to hold 
in chains while he was speaking." 

Basil laughed, but his laughter soon died away, for, 
to his chagrin, Barbara suddenly stopped and held 
out her hand. 

" I will say * Good morning ' now, Mr. Brunton, I 
have several shops to go to for Aunt Mary before 
dinner," she said with a return of that coldness in her 
manner which had perplexed him so all the morning. 
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And so they parted, Basil to worry and wonder 
about the change which had come over the girl — a 
change slight and almost indefinable, but yet there ; 
and Barbara to go homeward, angry with herself for 
having allowed Basil's influence to betray her so often 
into the old familiar friendliness of way and speech 
during her visit to Roger Ashworth. 



CHAPTER X. 

THROUGH AN EMPTY MILL. 

SO " Cronshaw's " turned out with all the other 
mills on that fatal autumnal Monday, and a 
deep hush fell upon the whole valley of Eamshaw — a 
hush so strange and solemn that it seemed to the 
inhabitants as though death, that great forerunner of 
endless Sabbaths, was hovering near at hand. 

Days and weeks slipped by with little to mark 
their disappearance, save an ever-growing distress ; 
men went about with the slouching gait which comes 
from idleness ; women's faces showed white and 
anxious with the strain of finding bread enough for 
those at home; and even the merry laughter of 
children died away ; it was as though some blight 
had fallen upon the land, and peaceful prosperity had 
fled in fear. 

Stephen Cronshaw refused to admit that his work- 
people were out on strike ; they were merely hands 
who had been sent off ; neither he nor they had any 
further claim upon, or connection with, each other. 
When his mill started again it should start with an 
entirely new set of operatives — upon that he was 
decided. 
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The men and women who had worked at 
" Cronshaw's " since the days when they were half- 
timers did not, on the other hand — in spite of Mr. 
Crohshaw's words which had angered them so, after 
the meeting in the mill-yard — realize this at all. To 
them the mill felt, through long association, as much 
theirs as their own homes. In it they had met with 
all the romance of their lives ; within its walls they 
had found wives and husbands ; and there they had 
placed the children with whom God had blessed 
them. The whirl of the wheels had a familiar sound 
to their ears, — a sound which no other wheels would 
have ; the rooms in which they worked had a certain 
homeliness which no other rooms could ever possess. 
They had a rough pride in " th* owd shop," a pride 
which was akin to that which wealthier men have for 
their own possessions. That henceforth they were to 
have neither part nor lot in the great grey mill from 
which they had gone in and out for so many years 
felt to them an incredible thing. "Th* Maister," 
hard as he was, would never carry the affair to such 
a length as that. Surely many long years of work 
had given them a certain right to the factory ; he 
would never dare to fill the places with new hands ! 

Yet one and all felt uncomfortable as they remem- 
bered the old man with his stern, rugged face, and 
the words he had said to them that day — "You 
called me * Owd Never-no-more.* You shall find the 
name has not been given in vain." 

Some even began to wonder whether they had not 
made fools of themselves after all to come out on 
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strike as they had done, throwing aside good work 
and wages for the sake of an overlooker who had, 
since then, gone away to be " taken on " in a distant 
town, leaving * Cronshaw's ** to fight things to \he 
bitter end. 

So matters stood when the long, winter months 
began, and a keen, hard frost threatened to set in. 
There was already some talk of a settlement between 
the masters and men of the other mills in the 
Eamshaw valley, and people began to look more 
cheerful as they hoped for warm mills, and better 
wages to help them to face the bitter cold. 

But with "Cronshaw's" things remained as they 
were. Stephen Cronshaw made no sign, good or bad, 
and the hands as a body kept sullenly silent. The 
fire of resentment, however, was slowly smouldering 
in their hearts, and they kept a quick look-out to see 
what Stephen would be " up to " next. Should he 
attempt to import fresh workpeople then that fire 
was ready to burst out into flames of wrath. 

The one and only reason why Stephen Cronshaw 
had not at once taken active measures to carry out 
his threat was weighty though prosaic. It was not 
that he had repented, or that he did not dare to face 
his late workpeople's anger ; it was merely that he 
had unluckily met with an accident which had utterly 
incapacitated him ever since. 

The day after the strike had commenced, he had 
fallen and injured the joint of his thigh. A serious 
accident at any time, it was doubly so in the case of 
so old a man ; and since it had happened, Stephen 
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had spent his days listlessly' fretting and fuming in 
bed, under the care of an attentive old doctor nearly 
as old as himself. Yet every hour brought him fresh 
strength, and the time when he should once more 
take up the active thread of his life did not seem far 
distant — meanwhile he could only lie and think. 

So at the close of this direful year things in Shaw's 
Nook were at a deadlock, and each side kept eager 
watch to see who should be the first to start the 
battle — that battle which meant so much to both. 
• •#••• 

" Come here, Tom, you are just the boy I want to 
see ! " exclaimed Barbara Cronshaw as she met little 
•Tom Ashworth on " Th' Plot " one morning. 

The boy, who had been sheepishly edging away, 
came up to her with downcast face. 

" Your grandmother has just been complaining 
about you. Oh ! Thomas, I am ashamed of you ! " 
putting her hand on his shoulder and giving him a 
little shake to emphasize her words. 

" I don't care ! " muttered the boy sullenly. 

" How can you be such a greedy little wretch as 
to take poor Roger's things when he is asleep ? Don't 
you know that it is stealing, Tom ? " 

" I don't care ! " he repeated. Then with a sudden 
deft wriggle he twisted himself loose from her hand, 
and turned away. 

" I would never have believed a boy could be so 
mean," she said, with a touch of scorn. Then look- 
ing round, she saw the amused face of Basil Brunton 
just behind her. 
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"You are rather severe on the poor chap, Miss 
Cronshaw. Who is he ? " 

" It is that wretched little Thomas Ashworth ! " she 
answered, with angry disregard of grammar. 

" Ah, so he is ! You are the boy who distinguished 
yourself with a dog, not so long since, are you not ? " 
he added, lazily. 

Tom Ashworth, feeling that his enemies were too 
many for him, beat a swift retreat to a neighbouring 
wall, where he stood watching them with glowering 
eyes. 

" Little toad ! " said Basil contemptuously, after 
Barbara had told him the reason of her anger. Then 
changing the subject he asked her suddenly if she 
would come into the mill with him. 

" You said the other night you did not remember 
what a mule was like. Old Sam and I are just 
going in to turn the cards ; so if you care to come I 
could take you up to the mule room, don't you 
know?" 

Barbara hesitated a moment, and then a girlish 
curiosity to see what the great mill looked like, when 
it was standing, overcame her, and in a few minutes 
more she was in the big, bare building with the two 
men. 

How different it all seemed to when she had been 
in before with her uncle ! Then all the air seemed 
filled with noise ; the wheels had whirled round, the 
machinery had moved, busy men and women had 
been here, there, and everywhere. Now all was 
changed-- the wheels were stopped, the gearing hung 
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loose, the machines were motionless, the bustling 
workers had gone.' Just as a man, after spending 
summer days in some bright country place, where the 
leaves of great trees rustled in the soft wind, and 
golden wheat bowed down before the air, would feel 
as though death and desolation had come upon 
the land if he returned to the same scene when 
winter winds fought wildly with bare branches, 
and whistled with defiant strength round ricks of 
corn, so Barbara Cronshaw felt when she heard 
their voices echo through the empty rooms and 
silent staircases with hollow sound, — whilst the 
great machines around her stood lifeless and at 
rest. 

But Basil Brunton's merry conversation, and the 
senile garrulity of the old man, soon dispelled these 
dreary thoughts, and she, too, was soon laughing and 
talking as carelessly as they. 

Old Sam was quite an institution in the little village 
of Shaw's Nook. After having worked as man and 
boy at " Cronshaw's " for considerably over half a 
century he had been pensioned off by Stephen a few 
years before. Since then he had pottered in and out 
of the mill, and about the village, doing " odd jobs " 
here and there with much importance ; never feeling 
that his connisction with the great factory, in which 
both boyhood and manhood had been spent, was in 
any way severed. 

About the foolishness of the present strike he was 
never tired of talking. And to-day, as they went in 
and out of the quiet rooms, he enlarged upon the 
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subject, as much as a somewhat troublesome short- 
ness of breath would allow. 

"As I keeps on axing, wot dun yo* want wi' 
striking, both th' wage an' wark is good, wot more 
dun yo' wish for ? But, dear-a-me, some folks is so 
set in their own ways as they'll tak no heed o' an owd 
felly like me, wot knows more nor most on um put 
together — ^Yi, Miss, yon's a mule reyt enoo, folks 
ca'ed it a spinning jenny when I were young ! — Weel, 
as I were saying, I says to Bob Ash'oth t'other neet : 
Bob, wot in th' warld were yo' lads a-thinking of to 
come aat like yon ! An' Bob, he up an' says, * There's 
a deal more things go to mak a strike nowadays, owd 
Sam, than there were when yo' were young,' quite 
slighting like. So I says : * Ay, lad, an' theer's a deal 
more foos about too than theer were when I were 
young !' I had him there, bi-th'-mon ! Hadn't I, 
Maister Brunton ?" asked the old man, with the 
gurgling laugh of great age. 

Basil nodded good-humouredly, and went on with 
his explanations of a mule to Barbara, who listened 
with a thrill of pleasure, which the grim machinery 
could never have inspired of itself. 

The old man watched them for a minute or two 
with a shrewd smile. Then he wandered off again 
about the old subject — ^** Strikes were strikes in th' 
owd days, they were that ! We struck for summat 
sensible as we couldn't do wi'aat, an' we alius got it 
i' th' end, which shows as we were reet ! — Ugh ! them 
last steps 'as welly done for me ! I'm gradely bad at 
breathing, Maister I" 
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All this time none of the three had noticed that 
their footsteps had been dogged by a little boy — ^by 
the boy with whom Barbara Cronshaw had just been 
so angry on " The Plot " outside. 

With stealthy movement he followed them about, 
making no noise, keeping well out of sight. His 
clogs he had slipped oflf as he entered, and his 
stockinged feet went softly as a cat's. 

What brought him there, or what he intended to 
do now he had come, he did not very well know him- 
self, only if an opportunity occurred in which he 
could do either of the two a bad turn that oppor- 
tunity he was determined to take. 

To Basil Brunton the afternoon was one of plea- 
sure. Barbara was more her old self than she had 
been for weeks, and the coldness which had so much 
puzzled him had vanished quite away. She went 
from room to room full of girlish interest and excite- 
ment, and he, willing to prolong the time, kept 
explaining to her fresh things, and showing to her 
new sights. 

So the original idea of coming to see the mule 
room ended in a general inspection of the mill. 

" And this is the room where we mix our cotton," 
said Basil at last, as they climbed the final staircase, 
and reached the top story. He threw open the big 
iron door as he spoke, and they all three went in, 
Sam pulling the heavy door slowly to behind 
them. 

The great key had been left in the lock, and the 
boy, who had crept so patiently about, saw at last his 
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chance of retaliation — ^saw and seized it. Taking 
hold of the key with both his small hands, he slowly 
turned it. There was the sharp creak of a shooting 
bolt, and the door was fast. 

Thomas Ashworth danced with glee as he thought 
of his three prisoners inside. Whatever would they 
do ? He wished he could see. Perhaps, if he pulled 
out the key, he would be able to peep through the 
hole. This was no sooner thought of than done, and 
his eye applied to the empty space. 

Meanwhile, at the sound of the turned lock, Barbara 
.. had started. "What was that noise?" she asked 
/ rather nervously. 

" Oh, it would be a rat, I expect ; would it not, 
Sam?" 

" Yi, maister, it ud be a ratten, reet enoo. There's 
some stock o' them fellys in th' factory, there is 
that Lor* bless thee, miss, IVe heerd um squeak 
an' cry like childer when I were th' watchman, 
an' came through at neet, till it fair made mi blood 
creep." 

Barbara was quite satisfied by this explanation, 
though she instinctively pulled her skirts a little 
closer, and looked round rather fearfully. 

Meanwhile old Sam pottered about the room, while 
Basil showed the various kinds of cotton, and talked 
about the mixings. 

But all this was not exactly satisfactory to the 
listening urchin outside, he wished to see his 
victims startled, he wanted to hear their voices 
full of alarm, therefore he began to hammer loudly 

I 
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upon the iron door with the key he held in his 
hand, 

" Hi, theer," he called out with malicious glee, 
** happen yo'll want to go whoam in a bit, but I 
getten yo' fast this time, I have that Just yo' come 
an' see, Owd Sam." 



CHAPTER XL 

LOCKED IN. 

WHEN the sound of Thomas Ashworth's shrill 
voice echoed through the room, the three 
occupants looked round startled, to see from whence 
it came. 

** What IS that, Sam ? " asked Basil sharply. 

"Nay, I never said naught," answered the be- 
wildered old man, whilst the girl looked with surprise 
from one to the other. 

Their doubts were soon at an end, as the boy made 
himself heard again. 

" Doesta yer wot I tell yo* ? Th' dur is fast, an' 
I've gotten th' key." 

" It's that lad o' Ash'oth's, little wastrel ; wot's he \ 
up to wi' his marlocking, I'd like to know." * 

Sam went to the door, and taking hold of the \ 
handle, tried to slide back the heavy piece of iron. 
He might just as well have tried to move some 
mountain ; the lock remained as firmly fastened as 
the lock of a safe. The old man soon desisted from 
his vain efforts, and tried another tack. 

*• What are ta doing theer, lad ? " 

I 2 
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" Fm listening to thee, Owd Sam/* answered the 
boy, with a snigger. 

« Wheer's th' key ? " 

" IVe told yo' that afore." 

" Let me speak to him, Sam," said Basil Brun- 
ton impatiently, then raising his voice he went 
on authoritatively, " Thomas Ashworth, let us have 
no more of this nonsense. Unlock this door at 
once." 

" Unlock that door at once," mimicked the grace- 
less boy outside. 

The three paused a second or two, as though won- 
dering what would be best to say next, and Tom 
began to talk through the key-hole again. 

" Our Roger, he says a bit o' poetry abaat being 
lord o' a' he surveys, I reckon Fm that naa," he said 
in jeering tones, beating a tattoo upon the door with 
his knuckles. 

" You won't be for long, my boy, when I come 
out," muttered Basil. 

" I can yer yo', Maister Brunton. Dorn'd yo' wish 
yo* were, eh ? But it ull be a bit afore yo' three gets 
loose, it will that, I can tell thee." 

" The best thing will be to take no notice of him, 
he will soon get tired," said Barbara, in a low voice, 
putting her hand on Basil's arm as he was about to 
speak. 

" Ay, yo're reet theer, Miss Barbara ; let th' lad 
be, he'll soon stop going on i' that road." 

So the girl's advice was taken, and sitting down 
they began to talk between themselves, taking no 
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heed of the boy who was acting jailer on the other 
side of the iron door. 

But this did not please Master Thomas Ashworth, 
and when he found, after about five minutes, that no 
response came to his sharp remarks, he changed his 
tactics. 

" I say, Sam, wot would ta gi' me to open th* dur ? " 
he asked, as though ready at last to be bribed. 

Old Sam nodded triumphantly at Basil Brunton — 
who sat on an upturned basket, with a look of disgust 
upon his handsome face — as though to say, " You see 
we know how to manage him." 

" Wot would yo' like ? " he asked shrewdly. 

" Happen yo' could gi' me one o* them white hens 
o' youm ? " answered the boy. 

" Weel, lad, happen I would, if yo* open th' dur 
sharp, sitho." 

" Fd be gradely glad to ha' one o' yon white hens, 
I would that ; but yet, Fd rayther ha' yo' three safe 
in there, Owd Sam o' Tim's o' Nancy's." 

Barbara could not help laughing at the sing-song 
tone in which the aggravating boy finished his 
speech, but the young manager stamped his foot 
angrily ; 

" Confound his impudence ! " he exclaimed as he 
went forward to the door. 

** Listen, my boy, if you do not unlock this door at 
once, it will be all the worse for you when it is 
opened," he said severely. 

" I'll tell thee wot, Maister Brunton, I'll open th' 
dur sharp if thaa and Miss Barbara ull ax my 
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pardon for a' yoVe done to me," answered the lad 
impudently. 

Basil clenched his fist in impotent rage. 

"Thomas Ashworth, be silent," he exclaimed, in 
a voice which made the hearer tremble in spite of the 
turned lock between them. 

"Nay, nay, maister, you'll nobbut male th' lad 
warse," remonstrated old Sam aside. 

" Come, Tom lad, stop thi marlocks, an' let us aat 
We want to get' whoam to our baggin'," he said 
louder, in a tone of pacification. 

But it was of no avail. 

" It ull be a bit afore yo* get theer too. Fm going 
to mine, as how't be," cried the jeering voice, 
" Good neet." 

The boy had put on his clogs again, and there was 
a sound of clatter as he started down the stone 
steps, but a minute after a sudden thought struck 
him, and he came running back. 

" Maister Brunton, happen Fd lose th' key if I 
took'it whoam. Send Owd Sam to look through th' 
winder, and then thaa wilt know weer to seek it — 
when thaa dost get aat." 

" Th* wastrel's noan so mad as to throw th' key 
into th' dam," exclaimed the old man, hastily leaning 
out of one of the windows. 

He had hardly spoken when something bright 
came out from beneath, whizzed through the air like 
a flash of lightning, and dropped with a splash into 
the water of the dam far below. 

A taunting laugh followed, then the clatter of 
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clogs slowly dying away, the bang of a great door 
— and silence. The key and the boy were both 
gone. 

" Weel, if that doan't beat all as ever I yerd on." 

Barbara at first only felt the ludicrousness of the 
situation, 

"This is the result of correcting the modem 
child," she said, turning with a little laugh to Basil 
Brunton. 

But the young manager had not got over the 
indignity of being there, in the power of one of the 
smallest of the doflfers, and refused to see any amuse- 
ment in the matter. 

" I only wish I had him here," he said vexedly. 

" He's getten us as fast as a thief in a mill, he has 
for sure." 

Barbara laughed again as she remembered all the 
boy had said. 

" You must admit that some of his remarks were 
very funny, Mr. Brunton, I had no idea Tom Ash- 
worth could be so clever." 

" Native talent," answered Basil with a little 
grimace. " By Jove, he shall be sorry for it all," he 
added in a lower tone. 

" Yi, he shall that, Til gi' him summat he'll noan 
foi^et in a hurry, little wastrel." 

" Confound his knavish tricks," parodied the girl 
with a mischievous glance at the two irate men. 
" But it seems to me," she added, " that it is not so 
much a question just now as to what we shall do to 
the boy, but as to how we are to get out to do it" 
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" Oh, that is only a matter for a little patience, 
some one or other will soon find we are missing, and 
come to look for us." 

" But how about the key ? " asked Barbara rather 
anxiously. " They will not find it easy to break 
open a door like that," with a glance at the heavy 
piece of iron. 

" Doan'd be afeared, lass, theer*s maister-keys to a' 
th* doors, down in th' manager's office." 

" Of course, Sam, I could let the teagle chain loose, 
and climb down there. We should get out quicker 
in that way. Very likely we shall have to wait an 
hour or two before anyone comes." 

Barbara Cronshaw, who was standing by one of 
the windows, turned quickly round, 

" What is a teagle chain ? " 

Basil Brunton looked a little amused. 

" I forgot, you would not know our technical terms, 
Miss Cronshaw. It is the chain by which we hoist 
the cotton up from the lurries." 

" See, ril show yo*, Miss," cried the old man, with 
an officiousness for which Basil did not exactly 
care. 

As he spoke, he threw open the two wooden doors 
—which admitted the great bales drawn up from 
below — and pointed to a small projection just above 
them which contained the great length of chain, 
known as a teagle chain. 

Barbara went fearlessly up to the open space, but 
drew back with a little shudder as she looked out. 
The paved roadway which ran beside the mill 
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seemed so far below ; the waters of the dam, seen 
from such a height, had a dark and sullen appear- 
ance, which she had never noticed there before ; the 
wild stretches of moofland sweeping upwards into 
great hill tops had not somehow, in their grey grim- 
ness, the old familiar look. 

She turned to Basil Brunton with a scared look in 
her eyes. 

" You must not think of climbing down from this 
dreadful height," she exclaimed. " It is simply 
madness to dream of such a thing. We must wait 
until some one comes to let us out." 

" I wer just going to say as yo' would need a 
pretty strong yed to risk yon," joined in old Sam, 
with a significant downward glance, as he stood by 
the door. 

Basil gave an impatient shrug of his shoulders as 
he heard these remarks ; then his expression softened 
as he looked at Barbara's troubled face. 

" We will say no more about it, if you dislike the 
idea so much, Miss Cronshaw," he said gently. 
" Come over here and I will try to make some sort 
of seat for you." 

To tell the truth the young man was not sorry to 
have the chance of two or three hours virtually 
alone with the girl who had treated him so coldly 
for all these weeks — the reason of which coldness he 
determined to find out before they again descended 
to the outer world. 

Soon they were all three comfortably settled down 
for their time of waiting, old Sam having discreetly 
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thrown himself upon an opened bale a little distance 
from the other two. 

Meanwhile Tom Ashworth had gone gleefully 
homeward, with all the self-satisfied feelings of a 
conspirator whose conspiracy has turned out to be a 
success. 

Had he been a little older probably the after 
results of that afternoon's mischief might have filled 
him with foreboding ; as it was, he was young enough 
to live entirely in the present. 

As he went he met old Sam*s daughter, who stood 
on " Th' Plot " looking about, with her hand up to 
strengthen her sight. 

" Hast a-seen aught o' mi fayther, Tom ? " she 
asked as the boy passed her. 

Thomas Ashworth was rather nonplussed at first 
by the question ; then putting the Sunday-school 
and George Washington's example on one side, he 
answered boldly, — 

" Yi, I seed him go wi* Maister Brunton toward th' 
moor, up yon road," and, pointing in an opposite 
direction to the mill, he ran quickly on. 

" Whoever seed the likes o* that owd mon," sighed 
his daughter as she went towards her cottage, to 
take off the fire the boiling kettle. 

At the door of Mrs. Ashworth's lounged Bob, 
sulkily smoking his short black pipe. 

Bob Ashworth was often sulky in these days. 
True he had succeeded in obtaining the strike from 
which he expected such great results, but there 
things had stopped. Old Stephen Cronshaw had 
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made no sign of repentance and humiliation ; to all 
appearances his pride was as unyielding as ever ; the 
hated young manager still held his place, and went 
in and out of the great silent factory every day as 
though he were the owner ; Barbara Cronshaw yet 
took a daughter's place in the old ivy-covered house ! 

Thus all his plans for the elevation of the Ash- 
worth family remained practically where they were, 
and Bob Ashworth's temper grew more uncertain 
day by day. 

Besides, in the last week or two he had been 
seized by a terrible thought — a thought which he 
would not acknowledge even to himself. 

Supposing after all his sister had not run away 
with Dick Cronshaw, what then ? 

During those weeks of enforced and continuous 
idleness Bob had had more time for thinking than 
he had before in all the busy years of his life put 
together, and with his natural shrewdness he pon- 
dered over every side of the question, which took 
every day a greater possession of his mind. 

Now, since once the idea had struck him, he could 
not help its perpetual recurrence to his memory. 

Supposing his sister had not run away with Dick 
Cronshaw ! 

How, in that case, all his hopes of material pros- 
perity would be shattered ; all his plottings and 
plannings of no avail I 

Pooh 1 What was the use of thinking of such a 
thing? Of course Barbara must have gone with 
' him — ^who else could she have gone with ? 
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Every now and then, as he put thus away these 
uncomfortable thoughts, an unwelcome vision of a 
certain good-looking young carpenter would suddenly 
appear before him — but he was immediately put 
angrily away — Barbara could never have been such 
a fool as to go away with him. 

Everything considered, then, there was some 
reason for Bob Ashworth*s surly appearance as his 
nephew came up to the door that afternoon. 

"Wot have yo* been up to?" he asked the boy 
idly, as he paused for room to pass. 

Tom looked up to his uncle rather doubtfully, 
wondering whether or no to tell hini. 

But a secret is a very hard thing to keep, 
especially when that secret if told would show forth 
one's cleverness, and so the boy felt, 

" Weel, Uncle Bob, Fm noan so sure as I won't 
tell thee ! But tha won't go an' unfasten um if I 
do ? " he added anxiously. 

Bob, who imagined that the child had probably 
been playing some tricks on a neighbour's chickens, 
answered carelessly, — 

" I shall never bother, lad. But thi grandmother's 
been asking after yo' long enoo ; you'd best be quick 
in," moving on one side to let him pass. 

But Thomas Ashworth was not content to lose 
this opportunity for self-glorification, 

" I'll just tell tha what I've done first. I've locked 
up Maister Brunton and Miss Barbara in th' mill, 
an' I've thrown th' key into th' dam, so they'll noan 
get aat so soon," he added triumphantly. 
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Bob stared after his nephew, as he disappeared 
into the house after this startling announcement. 
Then he began to puff vigorously at his pipe, which 
seemed in danger of going out 

What in the world did the boy mean by his tale ? 
Very likely he was talking nonsense. How could he 
possibly have locked up three grown people ! 

At any rate Bob Ashworth made up his mind not 
to interfere. If they were fastened up in the old 
mill they could stay there, for all he cared. There 
were plenty who would be glad to go to their help 
without him. An hour or two more or less would 
make little difference. 



CHAPTER XII. 

AH ! LOVE, DEAR LOVE ! 

WHILE this was going on, the three prisoners 
were patiently waiting the help that they 
felt was sure to come, sooner or later. 

And while they waited, the daylight slowly waned 
and died away unnoticed. 

Old Sam, with the easiness of healthy age, had 
comfortably gone to sleep in the midst of his heap 
of soft cotton. 

Basil Brunton and Barbara Cronshaw were, little 
by little, so absorbed one with the other, that the 
material things around them were as though they 
were not, and the darkening shades cast no gloom 
before their eyes. 

When they had first settled for their long waiting 
a deep silence had fallen upon them, which neither 
cared to break. 

Basil for a little while was content simply to watch 
the girl he so much loved ; content to know that for 
some indefinite time she could not get up and leave 
him even if she would. 

And as he watched his love for her seemed to 
grow and deepen more and more. 
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Surely, she had never looked the same before. 
Her pretty chestnut hair, from which she had thrown 
aside her hat, had rebelliously worked loose into that 
ruffled waviness against which Stephen Cronshaw so 
resolutely set his face ; her long black lashes almost 
rested upon her cheeks, so determinately did she 
keep her eyes bent upon the piece of twine her 
shapely hands were persistently twisting, yet her 
constantly changing colour showed she was not un- 
conscious of the steady gaze fixed upon her by one 
whose merest look — fight against the truth as she 
would-^meant all the world to her. The coarse 
sacking upon which she sat, the bare, whitewashed 
wall behind, seemed to throw her graceful figure and 
well-poised head into greater relief than more luxuri- 
ous surroundings could have done — she was the 
centre of attraction, there was nothing besides to en- 
tice the eye. Never had she looked so beautiful to 
the man who sat by her side. 

Yet to herself she had never felt so foolish. What 
had possessed her to let this long silence come be- 
tween them ? What stupid feeling made it every 
second more impossible to speak ? If it should go on 
much longer, she felt as though she should laugh or 
scream, or do something equally idiotic. Why ever 
could he not say something himself? Certainly he 

but here came a welcome break to her thoughts 

in the shape of a long, deep-drawn snore from the 
old man upon the bale of cotton. 

Barbara looked up with a rather nervous little 
laugh, which she devotedly hoped would sound 
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more natural to Basil Brunton than it did to her- 
self. 

" Linked sweetness, long drawn out," she quoted 
merrily. 

Basil laughed too, 

" More long drawn out than the other thing," he 
rejoined, with a shrug of his shoulders, as he glanced 
towards the open-mouthed old sleeper. 

Then he turned again to Barbara, and she, blush- 
ing crimson at something in his look, began once 
more the twisting of her string. 

But this time a firm hand closed over hers, and 
gently pulled the twine away, 

" Don't play with that any more. Miss Cronshaw," 
said a pleading voice. " I want to ask you a ques- 
tion, and how can I if you will not even look at me ? " 

" What is it you want to know ? " she asked rather 
shyly. " What a terrible time they are in coming 
to unlock that door!" she added half under her 
breath. 

" Never mind the door," he answered impatiently. 
" Listen ! Why have you been so cold and strange 
to me lately ? What have I done ? " 

This was bringing the matter to a crisis certainly, 
but Barbara's pride rose to the occasion. 

"To what are you referring? Mr. Brunton," she 
asked haughtily, lifting her large eyes to his. 

" To what am I referring ? " he cried passionately. 
" Oh, you know very well what I mean ! You know 
how you have treated mc ever since the strike 
began." 
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Then, with a sudden tenderness in his voice, he 
exclaimed, " Why won't you care a little ? No man 
can ever love you as well as I do ! " 

Over Barbara's face there came a g^reat light, and 
she drew a long, deep breath, 

" Then it was not pity after all," she half whis- 
pered. 

" Pity ! " cried Basil Brunton,— " pity ! what had 
pity to do with it ? Oh, Barbara, if you only knew 
how I love you ! " 

Barbara Cronshaw had always been outspoken 
and direct, she was true to herself even now. 

The dark eyes she raised to Basil's spoke for 
their mistress as clearly as did her voice. 

" I must know, for I love you," she answered with 
a slow graveness. 

Then, as Basil Brunton bent over her with a quick, 
incoherent exclamation, she pushed him to one side 
and rose to her feet 

" Don't ! " she said hurriedly. " Oh ! Basil, you 
don't understand, I cannot let you put your arms 
round me and kiss me, as if I were going to be your 
wife. I should never have spoken as I did." 

The young man had got up from his seat as she 
did, and now stood at her side in speechless surprise. 

He felt an irresistible longing to take her in his 
arms in spite of all she could say, yet there was a 
kind of dignity about her which restrained him. 

" But, Barbara, my darling, what makes you say 
you can never be my wife ? " he asked anxiously, for 
there was something in the girl's face which forbade 

K 
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his treating her words as of no account. •* Are you 
afraid of Mr. Cronshaw, dear ? You need not be. It 
will be all right, I know, from something he said to 
me the other night." 

But the girl shook her head sadly, and he went on 
eagerly,— 

"Then what is it that comes between us? Oh, 
Barbara, only let me be your husband, and nothing 
shall ever bring that look to your face again ! " 

Barbara interrupted him passionately, "You 
don't understand me," she cried, " I am not afraid of 
Uncle Stephen ; it has nothing to do with him. It 
is me — myself. How could I marry any man as I 
am — not knowing who I am ? You know I could 
not," with a little stamp of her foot. 

After a moment's pause she went on with sudden 
pleading, — 

" Oh, Basil, if you know whose daughter I am, tell 
me ! Sometimes I feel as though I should go mad 
with thinking about it 1 " 

" But I know nothing, dear. All the world is 
content to take you as Stephen Cronshaw's niece, and 
so am I. What will it matter whose child you are 
when you are my wife ? I shall never care, and I 
shall know well how to answer those who do." 

He lifted his head with a proud gesture as he 
spoke, but Barbara only sighed. 

" It is no use, I can never marry you until I know. 
Sometimes I think my father must have done some 
terrible thing. I shall never forget Uncle Stephen's 
face the day I asked him who my parents were. I 
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don't believe I am Stephen Cronshaw's niece at all," 
she added desperately, looking up at Basil as if 
wondering what efifect this daring statement would 
have. 

But Basil Brunton only laughed. " My darling, it 
does not matter to me whose daughter you are, or 
whose niece either, if you will only marry me." 

A mouse is said to have done a good turn once to 
a lion. A rat did the same for Basil now. 

By this time the moon had risen, and cast broad 
beams of light about the floor. 

Across one of these brilliant patches there came 
towards Barbara a lean and hungry-looking rat, its 
bright eyes gleaming fiercely, its long tail showing 
black against the moonlit floor. 

The girl gave a little shudder, and instinctively 
drew near to Basil Brunton in her fright, — 

The next moment she was held tightly in his 
arms, and a voice was whispering in her ear, " Oh, 
Barbara, Barbara, my own 1 " 

And then — and then — ! Ah ! at that most inop- 
portune moment. Old Sam, with many grunts and 
groans, awoke from his sleep, and sat up rubbing his 
eyes ; the great rat went home desponding to his 
hole ; Basil muttered a half-smothered imprecation, 
as turning sharply round to the old man, he thought 
of that longed-for kiss he was just about to have— 
and missed. 

" Well, Sam, no one has come to our assistance 
yet," he said coolly, with a rapid regaining of his 
self-possession. " Miss Cronshaw is getting quite 

K 2 
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tired of waiting, I know," the moon showing plainly 
the mischievous twinkle in his eye as he turned to- 
wards the dark corner to which she had retreated. 

" Eh, poor lass 1 Hoo mun be welly clam'd by 
this time!" 

" By Jove, I never thought of that ! " Basil ex- 
claimed to himself. 

" You must be terribly hungry, dear ! " he said in a 
low voice, full of strange new power, which made 
Barbara quiver like some half-tamed bird at the voice 
of its master. 

She shook her head in silence. 

"Til tell tha wot's just struck me, Maister! 
Happen yon little devil 'as bin telling folks lies 
abaat us noan being in th* mill. They should a been 
here before naa if he'd said naught." 

" That will be just what he has done, Sam, you 
may depend upon it" 

Barbara came forward and joined the two men 
where they stood in the moonlight. 

" He could never think of doing that," she said in- 
credulously. 

Basil shrugged his shoulders without answering. 

" Ya, but he would, Miss Barbara ; there is naught 
too bad for yon wastrel to think on 1 " said the old 
man viciously. 

" Well, there is nothing for it now but going down 
the chain, Sam. Luckily it is as light as day to- 
night. Just undo the catch and run it down, will 
you ? " 

The man went off to obey the order without a 
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word of protest Poor fellow, he was longing for his 
supper and his bed. 

But the girl turned to Basil with an imploring ges- 
ture. 

" Oh, don't ! " she cried sharply. " You shall not 
go down there ! Ah, Basil, stay with me ! " she 
added pleadingly. 

" My darling, I must You cannot stay in this 
place all night, and this seems the only way of getting 
out," he answered gently, putting his arm round her 
as he spoke. 

Basil Brunton was not a man who could be easily 
moved from any course of action which he had deter- 
mined to take, and so poor Barbara Cronshaw found, 
as she tried in vain to get him to give up that 
perilous descent 

At length old Sam loosed the long iron chain, 
which went down with a rush, making a hideous 
clashing sound. Barbara hid her face with a sob on 
Basil's shoulder as she heard it 

" Hush ! hush, dear girl ! Why, I might be risking 
my life to some terrible extent It is safe enough if 
a man has a tolerably clear head; — Are you ready, 
Sam? All right! — Barbara, let me have one kiss 
before I go." 

A moment later they were all three standing in 
the bright moonlight, at the threshold of that great 
door which opened into space. 

" After I have started, shut the door," said Basil in 
a low voice to the old man. 

Barbara, however, caught his words. 
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" He will do no such thing," she declared impe- 
riously. "I shall stand here till you get to the 
bottom." 

So after an injunction to Sam to be very careful 
of her, Basil Brunton swung himself from off the 
floor of that topmost story, and began his perilous 
descent. 

A dense shadow cast across the road and mill dam, 
so far below, looked like some black pall spread out 
to catch him should he lose his hold. 

And Barbara Cronshaw stood above to watch him 
— and to pray. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

STEPHEN CRONSHAW'S DECISION HOLDS FIRM. 

NEVER so long as she lived did Barbara Cron- 
shaw forget those awful moments of suspense, 
in which she watched, powerless to help, the slow 
descent of Basil Brunton from the topmost story of 
her uncle's mill. 

It was, indeed, a terrible time— the moments felt 
like tedious hours to the waiting girl. 

The bright cold light of the moon hurt and dazzled 
her eyes as never sun had done ; every now and then 
figure, chain, and roadway, far below, disappeared in 
a luminous mist. But when that fearful mist cleared 
away, each time she saw the man she loved steadily 
lowering himself, hand below hand, for her rescue. 

The continual half-swinging movement of the great 
chain made her feel sick and faint, as she thought of 
all it must mean to him whose weight that chain 
bore — for her. 

" Oh ! when will he get to the bottom ?" she cried 
once, in an agonized tone, to the old man at her 
side. 

" He'll be a bit yet, lass ! Yo' mun ha* patience a 
while longer. It's noan such a light job as the 
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lad's undertaken, an* so he'll find afore he geets 
down" 

This exceedingly candid but doubtful remark did 
not give poor Barbara any comfort, and leaning 
over she watched again, in breathless silence, the 
perilous task. 

Once Basil seemed to lose the tightness of his 
grasp, and slipped rapidly down a few yards. 

Both the intent gazers above, thought that all 
hope was gone. 

" Oh, God ! " the girl cried, in an agony of beseech- 
ing, to the Power that was higher than she. 

In another second the man beside her heaved a 
great sigh of relief. 

" Eh ! I fair thought he were done for that time, 
but he's getten a firm howd agen. Bi-th'-mon, but 
he's the reet sort, is yon felly o' yourn." 

Barbara gave a quick sob of thankfulness, and 
once more fixed her eyes on the brave man, who was 
risking his life for her well-being. 

But soon he entered into the dense shadow cast by 
an adjoining part of the mill, and they could see him 
no more. 

This was, perhaps, the worst part of the terrible 
adventure to the girl, who had to wait in suspense, 
not knowing for certain whether Basil Brunton still 
held to the chain, or whether he had been dashed to 
pieces on the hard stone roadway below. She 
leaned over, straining both eyes and ears to catch sight 
or hear sound, but all in vain. Her eyes could not 
pierce the gloom ; a silence as of death reigned over all. 
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Only the continual movement of the chain gave 
her any comfort. Surely it would never keep on 
moving so, if he had lost his hold. 

At last Old Sam gave a little grunt of satisfac- 
tion, 

« Hell be at th' bottom by this," he said. " See 
th' chain slackening. It uU nobbut be a moment 
afore we yer him unlocking th* dur." 

The old man proved to be right in his surmises ; 
very soon a ghostly sound, far below, echoed 
through the silent mill — Basil Brunton had accom- 
plished his perilous descent, and was quickly coming 
ta their relief. 

Then Barbara Cronshaw*s over-wrought nerves 
gave way, and, with a little sigh, she slipped fainting 
to the ground. 

The old man, who was shutting the big wooden 
doors, turned at the sound of her fall. 

" Nay, if this doand beat a*. Th' lass were reet 
enoo till th* chap had getten aat o' danger, and then 
she goes on i* this road. Mi fayther alius said as 
there were naught as queer i' a* th' warld as women- 
folk, an' I really believe th' owd mon were reet," he 
muttered, scratching his head ruefully as he went up 
to the unconscious girl. 

" Eh ! Hoo's noan so leet as hoo looks. I wish 
th' maister would look sharp. I reckon he is a 
deal more like to know what to do," he continued, 
as he tried to raise her to a more comfortable 
position. 

" Hoo's a gradely lass too," he added with sudden 
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admiration. ** Maister Brunton uU be some lucky, if 
he gets her." 

But now was heard the sound of hurrying foot- 
steps on the steep, stone stairs, and the welcome turn 
of a key in the big iron door. 

Old Sam and Barbara Cronshaw were prisoners no 
more. 

Basil Brunton entered quickly ; 

" I am afraid IVe been a long time," he said, in a 
cheerful voice, as though he had merely been down 
a flight or two of steps. 

" Barbara ! " he exclaimed, as he caught sight of 
the girl, lying on a heap of sacking. 

" Nay, Maister, doand tak' on so. Th* lass ull 
be herser i' no time ; hoo nobbut wants thee ! 
See, th' colour's coming back into her cheeks 
already." 

• ••••• 

When the next morning dawned cold and grey, all 
around Stephen Cronshaw*s mill looked quiet and 
peaceful as of yore — only a long length of iron 
chain, creaking in the wind, bore witness to the feat 
which had been accomplished, and the peril that had 
been overcome in the still hours of that moonlit 
night, when Basil Brunton risked his life for the sake 
of the girl he loved. 

About three o'clock Basil Brunton started for the 
old, ivy-covered house to keep an appointment made 
with Mr. Cronshaw the day before. 

How different all the world seemed to him now to 
what it had done then 1 
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At that time his whole life was rounded by the 

cares and anxieties of everyday work. Now it had 

* 

expanded and broken loose from the trammels of 
commonplace existence. 

He thought of the last time he had walked up 
that steep road, and of her who had been his com- 
panion. How she had made the moonlit track feel 
as though it would lead on to the very gates of 
heaven ! 

He went over all the persuasions he had used 
before Barbara would consent to any engagement 
between them ; and he smiled when he remembered 
her vehement words, as she stood upon the doorstep 
of her home, 

" But I will never, never marry you, Basil, until I 
know about my father." 

How pretty she had looked standing there ! Pretty ! 
No ; she was surely more than that ! 

For the rest of his walk, Basil occupied his mind 
by thinking over all the adjectives which could be 
used in describing the charms of the girl he loved — 
they were very many. 

At last he found that he had reached Stephen 
Cronshaw's door, and was roused to a sense 
of duty with a start; giving himself a kind of 
mental shake, he went in to encounter the stern old 
man. 

Stephen welcomed the young fellow with more 
pleasure than he usually felt at the entrance of a 
visitor. 

He looked forward to these visits of Basil's more 
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and more, as the tedious days went by. His presence 
was as a breath of fresh air to the old man, wearied 
by long weeks of inactivity spent within the narrow 
• limits of his home. 

When the young manager came, they " could have 
a little rational conversation," Stephen Cronshaw 
sometimes said with a grim smile. 

Then all the intricacies of. the cotton market 
— with its varying sixteenths and thirty-seconds, 
and its changing demands for futures— could be 
talked over ; the great Indian money question 
could be discussed ; and the sales of the pre- 
vious day be considered and compared with past 
prices. 

And after these serious topics had been dis- 
posed of, another half-hour could be easily passed 
in speaking of events — not commercial — ^which 
were taking place in the world around. The 
speeches of members could be criticized, and 
the Houses of Parliament had up in judg- 
ment ; the day's leading article could be talked 
over, and the details of the last great accident be 
deplored. 

The daily papers were as a mine of wealth to 
Stephen Cronshaw, when Basil Brunton was there to 
read and discuss their contents. 

The fact that the two seldom agreed in their 
opinions only added a zest to the old man's 
pleasure. 

But to-day, though the scanning of the papers 
went on as usual, yet neither of the two felt their 
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ordinary interest ; their thoughts were evidently far 
away. 

Basil read on mechanically for a while, but after he 
had made one or two wrong quotations, and declared 
that " the market closed fast," Stephen stretched out 
his hand and took the paper. 

" Nay, lad, that will do for to-day. You don't 
seem very clear about what you are reading." 

Basil looked up with a very boy's laugh, 

" I am not, indeed," he said frankly. 

"Well, well, I suppose you can only be young 
once. But before we talk about your affairs, I want 
to tell you something which concerns me." 

The young man, who had gone rather red at the 
beginning of this speech, glanced at Stephen expec- 
tantly. 

" Yes, sir ? " he asked. 

" The doctor has been here this morning, and he 
tells me that I can go out a little now. I expect I 
shall be in good working order in another week 
or so." 

" I am very glad to hear it, sir," exclaimed Basil 
heartily. 

" Are you ?" asked the old. man in a peculiar voice, 
looking keenly at his young manager, "Yet, of 
course, you know what I intend to do as soon as I 
get about." 

Basil Brunton returned the look with one almost 
as penetrating, 

" I hope I do not," he answered slowly. 

But Stephen went on as though he had got no 
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answer to his question, " I expect those people down 
there " — ^with a movement of the head towards the 
village — ^**are about getting tired of their holiday- 
making. They would be glad enough to come to 
terms, eh?" 

" I imagine it would depend upon the nature of 
the terms, sir," Basil replied laconically. 

After a pause, he said more hopefully, " But have 
you thought of any, Mr. Cronshaw ? " 

Stephen Cronshaw stared at the young man, 

" Thought of any ! Thought of any terms to 
offer ; is that what you mean ? Have you worked 
for me, Basil Brunton, and yet have never learnt that 
what I say, that I keep to. I gave those men a 
distinct choice between my way and theirs, and they 
deliberately chose their own. Let them keep it 
From the day that I spoke to them in the mill-yard, 
all connection between them, and me, has been 
severed, as I told them at the time. Do they think 
they can play fast and loose with me ?" 

" Hardly, sir, I should fancy," answered Basil, with 
a strong inclination to smile, as he looked at the grim 
old face beside him. 

Stephen Cronshaw suddenly brought his fist down 
heavily upon the table at his side, 

" Listen, lad, the first thing I shall do when I 
get back to work will be to advertise for fresh 
hands." 

" And supposing the old ones apply ?" 

"They will find they have come to the wrong 
shop." 
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Basil shrugged his shoulders without speak- 
ing. 

" I have cast them out, boy, root and branch ; 
never one of them shall set foot in Cronshaw's 
again." 

The old man's deep voice trembled with pas- 
sion. 

"Confoundedly hard lines for them," said Basil 
half to himself. 

" Hard lines, do you say ? A good deal harder for 
me, I should think — left in the lurch, with half my 
orders uncompleted." 

" But, Mn Cronshaw, have you ever thought what 
an awful thing it will mean for all those people if you 
keep to your resolution ? Why, sir, it means simply 
starvation. Wherever could they get work ? " 

" If they cannot get it in Shaw's Nook, they must 
get it elsewhere," was the relentless answer. 

" Where will they j5nd money to take them else- 
where after all these weeks of strike ? " Basil exclaimed 
bitterly. 

" That is their own look-out, not mine. There is 
no use in your saying more, Brunton, I am not easily 
moved. One thing I will tell you, however, if it had 
not been for you I should have had my mill in good 
working order a month ago. I should have set an 
ordinary manager to engage fresh hands the day the 
others left me, but I knew that you would find it 
such uncongenial work that you would shirk it as 
much as possible, so I have waited till I was well 
enough to do it myself." 
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" You will doubtless j5nd that the most satisfactory 
way," was the moody answer. 

"I probably shall," retorted the old man with a 
grim smile. 

There was a long pause, which Basil Brunton 
broke at last, speaking with his eyes fixed upon the 
ground, 

"This is the first time I have ever repented the 
giving up of my mother's money, sir." 

" I suppose, if you had not, you would use it to 
keep all these people who choose to go out on strike 
for nothing ! " 

" I should do no such thing," answered the young 
man hotly, " but I would rent some mill, where they 
could get work if they wanted." 

" And the first man you dismissed, they would all 
strike to have him back again," sneered Stephen, 

Basil's sudden passion died down. 

" They would please themselves about that, of 
course," he replied coolly. 

" Would they, indeed ! You would soon find they 
could please neither themselves nor you for long 
together. If you had only been guided by me, lad, 
you would have saved a lot of time and money this 
last month or two." 

" Saved it at the expense of what ? " 

" Nay, boy, don't talk to me like that. Let me 
just tell you one thing which has been my rule all 
my life ; perhaps you will find it useful before you 
have done. If a fellow works honestly, and does 
justly by me, I would do anything for him, I'd hang 
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myself for him ; but if he does not, I can be as 

awkward as any man." 

The young man did not answer, but in a little 

while Stephen Cronshaw said, with a complete change 
of tone, 

*• Let us talk of something else, and see if we shall 

fall out about that What is all this about Barbara ? " 



CHAPTER XIV. 

TO BE, OR NOT TO BE. 

"V T O W, Basil, what is all this* about my niece 

wL ^ Barbara ? " repeated Mr. Cronshaw. 

Basil Brunton reddened like a girl at the abrupt 
question, and Stephen went on, without waiting for 
an answer, 

" I hear news occasionally, though I am a prisoner 
in the house ; and I have heard some sort of a tale 
about three people being locked in the mill for several 
hours, and coming home somewhat about midnight, 
I should Hke it explained, Brunton. I do not approve 
of Barbara's being out at that hour of night, and I 
should have told her so pretty plainly this morning, 
if her aunt had not interfered and begged me to wait 
till you came ; though what you have to do with it 
I don't know." 

" I have a good deal, sir," answered the young man 
in a significant voice. 

Then he began to give the details of all which 
had happened the day before. How Miss Cronshaw 
had been persuaded to come into the mill with him 
and Old Sam; how. they had been followed, and 
eventually locked in the top story by a boy who 
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owed him a grudge, and took that opportunity of 
paying it ; how, after waiting for some time, it was 
decided that he — Basil — should let himself down by 
the teagle chain and so put an end to their imprison- 
ment. 

" And then you know, sir, I was obliged to see Miss 
Cronshaw home. I could not let her come by her- 
self," he finished half apologetically. 

The old man sat in silence for a few seconds, then 
he said slowly with a shrewd glance — " I suppose the 
indefinite time you spent locked up in the mill was 
passed by you two in longing for liberty, and listening 
for sounds of release. Sam, I know, would simply 
fall asleep." 

Basil laughed, 

" You are quite right about Old Sam, sir, that is 
exactly what he did. But — but — I don't think we 
found the time hang so heavily as you suppose. In 
fact I never knew hours so much like minutes in my 

life. And I fancy Bar Miss Cronshaw felt the 

same." 

** Oh, indeed ! " answered Stephen drily. " What 
was the subject which engrossed you both so much ?" 

Basil Brunton straightened himself and looked the 
old man full in the face. 

" I asked Barbara to be my wife, sir," he said. 

" Ah ! And what was her answer ? " 

Basil replied to this question with another which 
seemed totally irrelevant, 

" Mr. Cronshaw, who was Barbara's father ? " 

Stephen Cronshaw stared at the young man, as 

L 2 
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though he was not quite sure if he had heard aright 
Then he rose from his chair in sudden anger, 

" Brunton, why do you provoke me in such a way ? 
I warn you, you can go too far. What does it matter 
to you who was Barbara's father ? If you choose to 
marry her, you can marry her as my niece. If not, 
then I tell you plainly, you will never have her for a 
wife at all." 

" I did not mean to vex you like that," Basil cried 
frankly, standing up also, " You asked me a question 
which I could not well answer until I had asked you 
mine. Barbara made it a great point, I assure you ! 
* I will never, never marry you till I know,' was her 
great cry." 

" Is that girl's father always to be a stumbling-block 
and rock of offence to me ? " Stephen said in a low 
voice, " Oh ! Basil, lad, I thought you could have 
trusted me, and would never have wanted to pry into 
things in which you had no concern." 

" And so I do, sir. I don't want to know anything 
about Barbara's parentage. It is nothing to me who 
her father is. He may be serving his penal servitude 
for all that I care ! " — The old man winced, but he 
did not speak. — "But Barbara feels differently 
about it ; she seems to have made up her mind to 
know." 

" Then the sooner she unmakes it, the better ! " 
was the uncompromising answer. 

" Poor girl, it means so much to her ! " Basil said, 
half to himself. 

" When you have lived as long with women as I 
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have, Brunton, you will find out that they have 
always something on their minds ! If it is not one 
thing it is another. It is the best plan to leave them 
alone ; they come round and forget all about it in 
a bit." 

The young man shook his head in unbelief 

" Barbara does not seem a girl of that sort," he 
said, with a ring of pride in his voice. " She is too 
much like you, sir, to easily give up an idea ! " 

" Maybe, maybe ! One thing is sure ; whoever 
Barbara asks about her father, there is no use in her 
asking me. I shall never tell her a word — nor you, 
either, Basil — so you may as well understand that 
soon as late ! " 

The stem old man looked the personification of 
strong-willed determination as he sat down again in 
his tall-backed chair, and looked Basil Brunton full 
in the face. 

But Basil was not a man to flinch, and he returned 
the look with one as steady, 

" As I told you before, Mr. Cronshaw, it does not 
matter to me, in the least, who Barbara's parents 
were. All I care about is whose wife she will be." 

" There seems little doubt about that," answered 
Stephen slowly, looking with softened glance at the 
handsome, eager face opposite to him. 

" I know I have no right to ask for her, sir. A 
fellow without money like me ! But you have always 
been so much more to me than an ordinary master 
that " blundered poor Basil. 

"I suppose you think Barbara will have plenty ? " 
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The old man's voice sounded more harsh than usual, 
as he asked the question. 

For the second time that morning Basil Brunton 
lost gpmplete control of his temper ; 

" I think nothing of the kind, sir, and you know 
that I do not. I want none of Miss Cronshaw's 
money, nor of yours either. I can earn enough to 
keep my wife," he cried proudly. 

" You will have to be rather more careful in using 
what you do earn, than you have been lately," 
answered Stephen Cronshaw in a significant tone. 

Basil Brunton sat staring moodily into the fire for 
a little while, then he rose from his seat and held out 
his hand, with a strange white look on his face. 

" Good morning, Mr. "Cronshaw," he said. 

But the old man only laughed a more genial laugh 
than he had done for years. 

" I always said there was nothing like young blood 
for getting up in a hurry. Nay, there is no use in 
looking as though killing would be an easy thing, 
lad. Sit down and be reasonable. I was only trying 
to see if I were right in thinking. you had some 
grit." 

Basil hesitated a moment, and glanced towards the 
door, as though pride would have its way, but some- 
. thing in Stephen's face deterred him, and he sat down 
once more, in silence. 

" What fools boys can be, for sure ! Why, do you 
think I have been blind all these weeks? That I 
have seen nothing of what has been going on ? Don't 
you see that if I had not approved of you as a 
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husband for Barbara, I should have interfered long 
ago." 

" Then you do not believe that I am a mere fortune- 
hunter, as you implied a few minutes ago," Brunton 
asked, with a proud upraising of his head. 

" Pooh ! pooh ! If I had thought that, lad, don't I 
tell you I should have stopped things long ago. 
Come, Basil, remember I am an old man, and don't 
bear malice." 

He held out his hand as he spoke, and the two 
gripped hands, as men sometimes do when things 
touch them deeply. 

After a second or two Basil said, with boyish 
frankness, 

" I am awfully sorry I lost my temper, sir. My 
conscience has been uncomfortable lately about the 
same thing, don't you know — and I fancy that is 
what made me flare up like that." 

Stephen Cronshaw did not reply directly, and 
when he spoke, at last, there was a perceptible tremble 
in his deep voice. 

" Listen, lad. When I was a young fellow I had a 
son, and for some years that son was the joy of my 
life ; all I thought and planned was thought and 
planned for him ; all my work and labour were done 
to make a name for him. But as time went on I 
began to find that the boy was not what I thought 
him. Naturally weak, he began to be afraid of me — 
of me, who would have died for him — and being 
afraid he became underhand and sly. At last, when 
he was about twenty-two, things came to a climax. 
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Dick — my son Dick — ^went into the way of tempta- 
tion, and fell. Luckily, I found it out in time to 
prevent the consequences — but since then I have had 
no son." 

The old man's voice died away, but still his head 
was held erect, and his rugged face was set like a flint 
against the cruel fate which he had defied alone all 
these weary years. 

Basil Brunton watched him in awe-struck silence ; 
how could he speak to a man who had fought such a 
battle, and who even now, in his hard expression, 
showed that the fight was not yet over, nor the 
victory won. 

It is, indeed, a fearful thing when a strong man 
loses his faith in things which are unseen and eternal, 
and hurls himself passionately against the hard law of 
circumstance, as though it alone governed in a world 
of chance. 

But Basil Brunton had not to wait long for Stephen 
Cronshaw to speak ; the deep, slow voice soon went 
on again — 

" It is only during the last two or three years — 
since I have known you, lad — that the cloud, which 
has darkened my life for so long, has become a little 
lighter. In you I see a faint shadow of what my son 
could have been to me when I was younger — could 
have been, and was not.** 

The old man drew a long breath, and added, 
solemnly, 

" I have always felt more of a father than a master 
to you, lad, and I will gladly give you my niece for 
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your wife, so making the link between us something 
stronger than a mere business arrangement. But the 
Lord do so to you, Brunton, and more also, if ever 
you play me false." 

"I never will, so help me God," answered Basil 
with grave reverence. 

Then once more the two men grasped hands — 
hard. 

A few minutes later Basil Brunton was walking 
rapidly through Shaw's Nook, little heeding where he 
went. 

With a young man's admiration for strength, he 
had felt drawn towards Stephen Cronshaw's character 
since the day he had first seen him, but he knew now 
that, until this morning, he had never known the 
strength of a strong man's will. 

True, he had seen the old man's decisive dealings 
with a business world, he had heard him defy with 
coolness — standing alone — an angry, hooting crowd, 
but none of these showed the same cold, enduring 
firmness of will as rang out in the relentless words he 
had just heard, " Since then I have had no son." 

Yet even Basil Brunton only dimly realized the 
awful struggle which lay between that bitter renunci- 
ation, and the words, " Dick, my son Dick." The 
mere repetition of which, after many years, still 
caused a pathetic tremor in the father's voice. 

As these thoughts passed through his mind, Basil 
suddenly remembered Barbara's words after a visit to 
Roger Ashworth. " Oh, how unequal this world is ! " 
Was it, he wondered, so unequal after all ? 
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But here his arm was suddenly seized with a tight 
grasp of alarm ; he turned quickly round to see the 
panic-stricken face of a portly shopkeeper. 

" Why, Hebden, man, whatever is the matter ? " he 
asked good-humouredly, disengaging his arm as he 
spoke. 

" Matter sir, there's plenty the matter. Them men 
of * Cronshaw's ' are met on * Th' Plot.' Such hooting 
and shouting was never heard in Shaw's Nook before. 
They say as they're coming up th' street to Mr. 
Cronshaw's house directly. God help us poor trades- 
people if they do, there won't be a whole pane in our 
windows after they have gone fighting and elbowing 
past. And me putting in new plate ones only last 
summer. Oh ! sir, there is no one can stop them but 
you." 



CHAPTER XV. 

ONE VERSUS MANY. 

BASIL BRUNTON straightened himself— as a 
man straightens himself at the bugle call to 
battle — when he heard the hurried words of the 
terrified shopkeeper. 

" Ah," he said shortly, " then I will go down, and 
see what I can do." 

"They are not so likely to come now," said 
Hebden to his neighbour the grocer, with a wise 
shake of his head, as they watched the young 
manager disappear in haste round the corner. 
" They would all swear by Mr. Brunton, every one of 
them." 

"And well they may too. It would ha' been a 
sorry winter for most of them without him," 
answered the grocer, rubbing his hands. 

Then he added, as returning courage brought with 
it a momentarily forgotten spite, — 

" It would go pretty hardly with you, Mr. Hebden, 
if they did come this way. My man has got the 
shutters up already." 

Hebden did not reply to this, for the very good 
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reason that he could think of nothing to say. His 
plate-glass windows, which were the envy of every 
shopkeeper in Shaw's Nook, had no old-fashioned 
shutters to hide their glory from the public view, 
they sparkled under the glare of the noonday 
sun, and coldly glistened in the pale light of the 
moon, boldly declaring the fame and prosperity of 
their enterprising owner, without any let or hin- 
drance. 

But now their possessor felt suddenly the sad 
embarrassment of riches. Was he, after all, to 
become a mere laughing-stock to his fellow-trades- 
men ? Were his much treasured windows to 
be shivered and shattered by ruthless hands, and 
he to stand powerless to prevent their destruc- 
tion ? 

He felt too depressed even to make an attempt at 
an answer to his so-called friend the grocer, but 
entered his own door in silence, feeling, indeed, as 
though the race was not this time to go to the 
strongest, nor fortune to favour the usually pros- 
perous and successful, as it had done heretofore. 
All his hopes were centred in the influence of the 
young manager who had gone to make peace — if he 
were able. 

Meanwhile Basil Brunton had reached the piece 
of ground called " Th' Plot," and was elbowing his 
way to the densest part of the wildly excited 
crowd. 

Every now and then he caught sight of a man 
who, raised above his fellows, W2is shouting vigorously, 
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with much gesticulation. Nay, more, ever and again 
he heard fragments of his speech. 

" Why should we fellys clam, an' him wi' enoo an' 
> to spare ? " 

Then the voice was drowned for a second or two 
by cries of " Down wi' Cronshaw." 

" * Owd Never - no - More ' mun change his 
name." 

" * Cronshaw's ' for ever." 

But still, just as music — ^broken and shattered out 
of all recognition by gusts of furious wind — ^yet 
manages for brief intervals to hold its own 
triumphantly, so did the sound of this man's 
voice. 

" So, lads, if he will noan gi' us wark, we will go 
an' demand food — or'tak' it" 

" Lancashire lads are noan going to cave in." 

" Down wi' tyranny." 

« We'll ha' no new * Cronshaw's.' " 

" As I were saying, we will have food some road ! 
We'll show th' maister wot. . . . Nay, let's ha' fair 
play, lads. Weel, as I were saying, we mun go 
straight t o " 

But at this point a deep hoot, started upon the 
outskirts of the crowd, surged up, swallowing in its 
course all other sounds, and the voices of speaker 
. and audience alike were carried away by the excite- 
ment of the moment 

By this time Basil Brunton had fought his way to 
the upturned barrel, upon which the orator stood, 
head and shoulders above his fellows. 
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Then, suddenly, the astonished leader felt himself 
firmly lifted from off his platform, and saw another 
man mount into his place. 

He sprang forward eagerly to avenge his dignity, 
but a dozen hands held him back. 

" Thou foo' ! Corn'd yo' see as it's Maister 
Brunton ? " 

Basil had already been recognized by many as he 
came through the densely-packed crowd, and indeed 
would hardly have got through at all if it had not 
been for the continual cries of " Mak' room theer, 
wilta, for th' manager ! " and the perpetual assistance 
of other men's friendly shoulders. 

Therefore, when his tall figure was seen towering 
above them, there spread a sudden silence through 
the excited mass. 

If any man could help them, surely this man 
was he. 

The very sight of his handsome, resolute face 
seemed to speak of deliverance nigh at hand. 

The young manager felt that he had only arrived 
just in time — another five minutes, and the power of 
influencing or controlling that excited crowd would 
have been beyond human strength. Even the men 
who composed it would have been helpless to govern 
their own individual actions, the rule of the mob 
would have had unlimited sway. 

Basil Brunton set his teeth hard as he realized that 
it was yet possible to avert an awful catastrophe — a 
catastrophe which would be even more ruinous to 
the men themselves than to their master. 
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The next few moments would decide all. What 
was he to say ? What appeal could he make which 
would come home to these furious, half-famished 
men? 

Even while he paused, some man in the crowd 
called out for " Three cheers for Maister Brunton," 
which suggestion was eagerly taken up. But in 
spite of the heartiness of the cheerers, there was a 
hollow, hungry sound in the cheer, which had not 
been discernible in the deep-noted hoots — a hollow, 
hung^ sound which made a sudden lump rise in 
Basil Brunton's throat, yet braced him up for the 
hard work he had before him. 

Then he began to speak, his clear, mellow 
voice ringing out to the farthermost part of the 
ground. 

" I was told, as I came through the village, that 
you are planning to go up to Mr. Cronshaw*s, and 
make him yield by force," he said quietly. 

Cries of " Yi, that's just wot we are," here arose, 
and counter cries of " Howd thi din, wilta. We 
don't want to yer thaa, but th' manager." 

" That is right, men. Give me a fair hearing. I 
shall not keep you long. I was told, I say, that you 
were going in a body to Mr. Cronshaw's, and for a 
moment or two I was uneasy ; then I thought, after 
all, it must only be a natural scare among the 
tradespeople, frightened of the possible damage 
to their goods — those men of * Cronshaw's ' are 
too shrewd to run their heads into a noose in that 
way." 
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The said men of "Cronshaw's" glanced at one 
another rather doubtfully. Was not going to the 
old man's house exactly what they intended to do ? 

Yet " Maister Brunton " had said they " were too 
shrewd" to do so. No man — more especially no 
Lancashire man — likes to show himself less wise 
than he is taken for. Certainly amongst the people 
of Shaw's Nook to be "noan such a foo' as he 
looks " was high commendation, much to be desired. 
Yet — th' manager said they "were too shrewd." 
Too shrewd to carry out their unanimous purpose ! 
Well, they would wait and hear what more he had to 
say. 

So Basil went on in the same cool voice, — 

" But the fragments I caught of Bob Ashworth's 
speech, as I made my way through the crowd, 
showed me that I was probably wrong in my 
estimate of you — and the tradespeople right * We 
will go and demand food,' said he. Have any of 
you seriously thought what would be the result of 
that demand, men ? Surely you know already, to 
your cost, that demands are not made to a man like 
Stephen Cronshaw with impunity ! But say that 
you do go up to his house, that you do make your 
demands, and that they are refused, as they certainly 
will be — what then ? " 

" Ay, we'll show him * what then.' We will that. 
We'll mak' * Owd Never-no-more ' gi' in for once ! " 
cried a man in the crowd. 

Basil Brunton turned quickly to the direction from 
which the voice had come. 
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"You would make Mr. Cronshaw give in, 
would you, Harry Rpthwell? Then you are a 
cleverer man than I take you for," he said cut- 
tingly. Then he appealed to the mass of men 
and women with more passion than he had used 
hitherto. 

" Oh ! are you mad, men, that you think force will 
prevail with such an one as Stephen Cronshaw! 
Only ask any man, woman, or child in Shaw's Nook 
for his character ; they will all tell you that he is a 
man who has never been known to flinch from his pur- 
pose. Go to anybody he has done business with 
during the last forty years, and ask them if he has 
ever been known to change his mind. You know 
well enough what their answer will be. Why, the 
very name you give him yourselves, tells the same 
tale ! And yet you talk of making him do such and 
such things, of forcing him to yield to such and such 
demands ! You might, I tell you, just as well try to 
turn a stone into bread as to demand food of Mr. 
Cronshaw. Oh, lads, where is your common-sense ? 
What possesses you to think of such a fool's errand ? 
You might just as well throw yourselves against a 
rock and expect to break it 1 " 

A sullen murmur ran through the crowd, and Basil 
paused, as if expecting some answer to his words. 
He had not to wait long. 

" I reckon as he'll be a rock as ull ha' to 
be broken i' some road or t'other, if he won't 
listen to wot we want 1 " cried some one in a loud 
voice. 

M 
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" Ay ! ay ! you're reet theer, lad, we'll show him 
wot for ! " 

These, and other exclamations, rose like a chorus 
in response to the man's words. 

Thus far Basil Brunton felt that he had not gained 
much ground, but still he saw with satisfaction that 
the furiously excited spirit was dying down, and that 
men were beginning to think in a more individual 
way — even though the thoughts were averse to his 
words. 

Therefore he took heart, and began again. 

" What do you mean by breaking him ? Do you 
mean smashing his windows, and driving in his 
doors ? Those are not the man ! " 

" We know that weel enoo', Maister Brunton ; we 
mean summat more nor yon." 

The young manager's voice took a deeper tone, 
and he threw his head back like a man who 
knows definitely, at last, against what he has to 
fight; 

"Ah, you mean to break something more than 
windows or doors, something more vital than glass 
or wood. I suppose, then, you intend to bend, or 
destroy, a will — a man's will — a determined man's 
will. Let me tell you before you go that you never 
can. Now, mark me, I do not say that you could not 
kill your master, if you were mad enough to try, but 
you will never make him do as you will." 

There was something in the slow way in which the 
last words were said that made the stoutest hearts 
shiver and grow sick. None had realized, before, the 
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awfulness, and yet uselessness, of the probable result 
of their intended interview with Stephen Cronshaw, 
Few of them, indeed, had ever given a rational 
thought to what depths they might be heedlessly 
hurrying. 

But now the very cold-bloodedness of the state- 
ment, given, as it was, in bare, plain words, made 
them draw back, as a man draws back affrighted 
from a precipice suddenly come into view. 

Basil Brunton saw, with an inward sigh of relief, 
the effect his words had had upon the crowd before 
him, and he went on, determined to strike his blows 
further home whilst the iron of their feelings was 
hot, 

" If you do murder Mr. Cronshaw, what better are 
you then ? As things are now, I should probably be 
the next to reckon with. You consider me an easy- 
going sort of fellow, but I tell you plainly I should 
be as pitiless as the law (into whose hands you would 
fall) to the men who had shown no pity to the old 
man, my master I " 

There was a deep hush through the crowd as he 
said the last words, " The old man, my master," in a 
low voice, which showed, by its very tremor, what 
Stephen Cronshaw was to him. 

Could they, after all that Basil Brunton had been 
to them through all those dreary weeks, after the 
appeal he had made to them this afternoon, pass him 
over as of no account, and carry out their purpose in 
spite of all his words ? Could they ? Yet hunger is 
bad to bear, with patience. 

M 2 
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A sneering exclamation from an unpopular 
man near the edge of the mass of people sud- 
denly turned the balance in favour of the young 
manager. 

" We could easily deal wi' yo' i' th' same road, if yo' 
stood up agen us." 

It was well for the man that he was where he could 
slip quickly away, for an angry shout went up from 
the crowd as they turned towards him. 

But Basil Brunton held up his hand for silence, 
and looked at them all with a fearless, open smile ; 
" I may come to a bad end in Lancashire," he said 
coolly ; " but it will never be amongst the men of 
* Cronshaw's.* But now go home quietly, lads. Those 
of you who are very hard-up for something to eat, 
come to the newsroom to-night, and I will do what I 
can, though it is not the regular time. And, above 
all, remember that if anything can be done with 
Stephen Cronshaw, I am always on the watch for an 
opportunity ; and, in spite of everything, I am not 
without hope. If, however, you choose to rush in to 
do your own way, then I tell you there is no chance 
of * Cronshaw*s ' ever working again with the old 
hands." 

Basil jumped down quickly from the barrel as he 
finished, and, almost before they realized he had gone, 
he had passed through their midst. 

Soon the crowd had melted away, and " Th' Plot " 
once more was left for the bitter wind to sweep over 
its grey grass at will, unopposed by the forms of cold 
humanity. 
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Basil Brunton went wearily, yet thankfully, home- 
ward. He felt like one who had fought against 
fearful odds — fought for the well-being of many, 
and conquered in the strife. For a little while, at 
any rate, all danger was averted — all peril at an 
end. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

THOMAS ROWLAND. 

MRS. ASHWORTH had finished her work for 
the day, and was comfortably settled down 
by the fireside with her knitting. 

She had altered much, poor woman, since " Cron- 
shaw's " had come out on strike ; there was a 
harassed look in her eyes which had never been there 
in the long years of homely prosperity, through 
which she passed since her husband's death ; her hair 
had become white, her cheeks had lost their ruddiness 
in the struggle to find warmth and food for her 
workless household. 

The cottage itself, though brigKtly clean as of yore 
— " elbow-grease costs naught," said energetic Mrs. 
Ashworth — yet bore traces of the family straits. 

There were no oatcakes hanging to dry on the rail 
overhead ; no cupboards groaned with the weight of 
groceries laid in with housewifely care ; the saucer 
on the floor, beforetimes filled with new milk as it 
came, now oftentimes went empty, and the old cat 
spent its hungry days in search of mice as hungry as 
itself 

Even the fire, which had played and roared with 
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unabated strength for so many years, was now nursed 
and tended with the utmost care to make the stock 
of coals last out until better days should come. 

But the greatest trouble to Mrs. Ashworth in this 
stoppage, of work, was not the failing of her stores, 
nor the gradual disappearance of money laid up for a 
rainy day, but the long " laiking " of her sons and 
granddaughter — especially of her granddaughter. 

Essentially active herself, it annoyed her intensel)? 
to see the girl loitering about the house in lazy 
idleness. "Th' lass is fair gaumless," she often 
exclaimed. 

Yet there was a certain excuse for poor Mary Ann. 
In that well-ordered household there was no niche for 
her to fill, no work for her to do. Her grandmother 
had always done all herself, and was firmly convinced 
that only she could do it in the way it should be 
done. If her grandchild offered to touch anything 
she was ordered off at once ; 

" Nay, tha wilt mak' more mess wi' thi claining 
nor any good tha wilt do, Gi' me howd on't, lass," 
Mrs. Ashworth would say, snatching brush or pail 
from the listless hand. 

" Th' mill is th' only shop for such as hoo. Til be 
some glad when it starts agen, I shall that. Tm fair 
worried to death wi' idle folk coming tra^nping in 
aat at a' times o' th' day." 

It was with some such remark as this that Mrs. 
Cronshaw had seated herself beside Roger's bed this 
evening. 

Poor Roger had to hear much grumbling in 
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these days of misfortjlite anil discomfort. He often- 
times wearily wished that he cotfldslip away from it 
all, to that land where joy comes without her earthly 
companion of grief, and the voice of mourning is 
heard no more. It was indeed hard for him to bear ; 
as he grew weaker, and less fitted to bear it, the 
pinch of poverty became more relentless, the per- 
petual struggle for the daily support of life more 
intense, and yet he could only lie there in uncom-^ 
plaining silence, awaiting the slow coming of that 
great angel men call Death. 

" Yo* will noan ha' him so long, naa, poor lad," said 
many a candid, yeit kindly-meaning, neighbour, as she 
turned from the sick boy's bed to the grandmother 
close at ha»d. 

And yet death lingered on its way, though day by 
day it sent surer heralds of its approach. 

• ••••• 

" Dosta feel starved, lad ? " asked Mrs. Ashworth 
that night as she sat down with an anxious look at 
the handful of fire. 

" Nay, grandmother, Fm reet enoo," answered the 
boy cheerfully, pulling the bed-clothes closer round 
him. 

" Then Til leave th' fire a bit afore I mak' it up ; 
t'others won't be so long i' coming, and they'll want 
a sup o' summat hot then, like enoo." 

" There's Uncle Bob a-coming now, I yerd him 
pass th' window." 

" So it is, lad. It sounds like two on 'em, too. 
Who in th' warld is he bringing at this time o' neet ? " 
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exclaimed Mrs. Ashworth, poktng the little fire into 
a blaze. 

A second after Bob Ashworth had thrown open 
the door. 

" Nay, nay ! yo' mun come in, mon ! Mi mother 

will be glad to see a fresh face ! Happen she'll ha' 

summat hot as yo' can drink, afore yo' start up th' 

moor, too ! " he cried, with rough hospitality, to some 

T>ne who was evidently reluctant to enter. 

" Yi, come your ways in, as who it be. Why, it's 
noan fit for a dog to be aat on such a neet as this ! " 

Thus further invited by Mrs. Ashworth's hearty 
voice, the stranger came forward into the light. 

Both Mrs. Ashworth and Roger looked at him ' \ "* 
with pitiful curiosity, for such an object had never /•- 

come into that house before. 

He was a man, nay, rather he was the wreck 

of a man, about fifty years of age. His clothes 

hung upon his shrunken figure as though both they 
and he had seen more prosperous days ; his thin 
face had the impress of a life recklessly spent for 
nought ; yet in his eyes was a wistful, pathetic look 
which seemed to silently protest against a hard world's 
judgment His whole appearance, indeed, was that 
of a man who had constantly fallen ; not because he 
was inclined to the ways of evil, but because he was 
too weak to withstand in the day of temptation and 
trial. 

" Come forrard, and sit thee daan. It's noan so 
much as we have i' this haase now-a-days, but yo're 
welcome to wot there is," said Mrs. Ashworth, as 
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she pulled up the arm-chair. " Ifs a poor show for a 
fire ; it is for sure ! But happen yoll get a bit o' 
warmth, if yo* sit up close." 

" There, sitho ! I towd yo* th' owd woman would 
be gradely pleased to gi* yo' wot hoo could," said 
Bob cheerfully. 

Mrs. Ashworth soon had the kettle boiling, and her 
teapot filled. 

"When yo' get a sup o' that hot tay, yoll feel 
different," she said with homely kindness, as she 
brought the shivering man a steaming cupful. 

He answered her gratefully, and both Roger and 
his grandmother opened their eyes as they heard 
his voice. Instead of speaking with the Lancashire 
accent so familiar to their ears, he , spoke with a 
quiet refinement which confirmed Mrs. Ashworth*s 
already half-formed opinion, that he was "a chap 
wot had come down i' the warld." 

Bob Ashworth vied with his mother, in showing 
hospitality to the stranger who had come within their 
gate. The heart of the rough man was touched by 
the pinched look of his guest. Never had he shown 
more likeness to his hearty mother than he did that 
evening. 

As time passed the visitor became more communi- 
cative. His name he told them was Thomas 
Rowland ; and though he had no connection with 
the district, yet he had spent some happy days there 
once, and so had come back to live in an old tumble- 
down farmhouse upon the moor, which he got nearly 
rent free. 
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" I hope there will be no occasion for me to move 
again. I have had no abiding place for a long time 
now," he said sadly. 

" Weel, it's good air up yon, as good as yo'd get 
anywheer in England, I've yerd folks say. But it's 
fearful lonesome when it gets tow^d neet, an' th' 
wind begins to whistle, sitho ! " 

Thomas Rowland smiled. 

" I like being alone," he said. 

" It tak's a' sorts to mak' a warld, it does that 
Now I calls it much more cosy-like to live i' a 
row." 

They talked on sometime longer, until at last 
Rowland said " Good-night," and started upon his 
lonely homeward way. 

It was not until Mrs. Ashworth and her son had 
settled down again, that they realized that if the 
stranger had given them a few bare facts about him- 
self, he had gained much more knowledge from 
them. 

" Now I coom to think on, yon felly axed a deal 
o' questions abaat Shaw's Nook, Bob ! Where did 
yo' pick him up ? " 

" He were leaning against th' mill-yard wall, as 
though he couldna move another step ; so I thought 
as I'd happen better bring him in." 

"And quite reet too, lad ; quite reet too. It 
fair made mi heart ache to see him sitfing i' yon 
cheer. He looked welly starved through to th' * 
bone." 

For a moment or two there was a pause, and then 
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Mrs. Ashworth began again, in the voice Roger knew 
so well, — 

" I wonder, naa, weer yon lass is gone ? Hoo's 
alius cadging abaat somewheer. Eh, I do wish this 
strike were ended, an' hoo could go back to wark. 
Dosta think it ull be long afore it does, Bob ? " 

At the very mention pf the strike, Roger saw his 
uncle's face grow black. 

" I know nought abaat it," was his mood answer. 

" If tha doand, Fd like to know who does," retorted 
his mother sharply. 

" Maybe * Owd Never-no-more * will keep his 
word, an' tak' none o' you back," said Roger 
quietly. 

Bob stared at the boy for a moment or two. 

" He'd noan be such a foo' as that," he said briefly. 

"Well, but he's fair set when he makes up his 
mind, so folks say." 

" Ay, ay, I dare say he is, but he'll never dare to 
keep that word. Why, lad, we'd burn th' whole shop 
down afore we'd let him bring in them new hands 
he talks on." 

Roger gave a tired sigh, " Miss Barbara an' 
Maister Brunton think it will be a hard fight before 
it's finished." 

" Miss Barbara an' Maister Brunton," mimicked 
Bob scornfully, " much they know about it. * Owd 
Never-no-Aore ' had better think twice afore he sets 
himself agen men as is half clammed. As for yon 
felly, th' manager, an' Miss Barbara, as yo' ca' her, 
they goes on quiet enoo, and thinks they're feather- 
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ing their nest nicely, but they'll sing a different tune, 
both on 'em, afore theyVe done wi' me." 

There was an evil look on his uncle's face, as he 
said this, which filled Roger with an undefined sense 
of terror. He sat up in bed, gasping for breath, 

•* You would never be so bad as to do them a bad 
turn. Uncle tBob?" he cried, between sobs of 
weakness. 

"Won't I though, if I get th* chance," was the 
quick answer. 

" Nay, wotever's to do naa," said Mrs. Ashworth 
sharply, as she came in from the little back 
kitchen, where she had been washing up the tea- 
things, 

" Hasta no more sense, Bob, nor to mak' th' lad 
a' o' a fever like yon. Lie tha down, Roger, and 
let's ha' no more o' this wark." 

Then as the boy sank back exhausted, she settled 
the bed-clothes about him, with a rough, but not un- 
kindly hand. 

As she turned to make some further remark of 
anger to her son, her attention was diverted by the 
entrance of Mary Ann ; 

" Ah, it's yo', is't ? Neet brings crows whoam, it 
seems." 

"Fayther and Uncle Ned are not come yet," 
answered the girl sullenly. 

"No, an' they won't be to-neet, noather. They 
were off to Owdham looking for wark afore tha wast 
aat o' thi bed this morn, lass." 

Bob Ashworth had taken the opportunity of this 
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break to mutter a general good-night and slip up- 
stairs. 

Mary Ann came nearer the fire. 

" Ugh, but it's some cold to-neet," she exclaimed, 
poking the dying fire into a blaze. 

Then, as in the sudden light she caught sight of 
her brother's face, she exclaimed, • 

" Nay, grandmother, what's to do wi* our Roger?" 

As she spoke the girl went over to the bed, and 
Mrs. Ashworth followed. 

A great change had come over the boy in the last 
ten minutes ; a ghastly greyness had crept over his 
white face, and he breathed quickly, as though the 
air were already set quivering by the wings of the 
angel of death ; nevertheless he tried to smile as he 
saw the horror-struck faces of the two who bent 
over him. 

But, in . another second, a troubled, anxious look 
crept into his eyes, 

"Grandmother, Vm dying!" he panted. "Send 
for Miss Barbara and Maister Brunton, quick." 

"Nay, nay, lad. It's lat to-neet. Happen Miss 
Barbara's gone to her bed. Mary Ann shall fetch 
her first thing i' th' morning," said Mrs. Ashworth 
soothingly. 

But he only got the more excited the more she 
remonstrated, and his sister interposed, at last, — 

" Never yo' mind, Roger. I'll slip on mi shawl 
and run up for her now." 

A relieved look came over the dying boy's face as 
she spoke, and turned to get her shawL 
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But Mrs. Ashworth stopped her, 

"Nay, lass. If hoo has to be fetched, Til go 
mysen. Tm noan going to ha' thee up and down at 
this time o' neet," she said sharply. 

Then, looking at her grandson, she added gqptly, 

" Now just rest quiet, lad. Til have um both here, 
i' no time." 



CHAPTER XVII. 

ROGER. 



44 



MARY ANN, come here ! " whispered Roger 
hoarsely, as his grandmother closed the 
door, and went out to face the bitter coldness of the 
night. 

The girl came in answer to the call, and knelt 
down at the side of her brother's bed ; 

"Fm here, lad, wot doesta want?" she asked 
softly. 

" Is the stairs door shut ? " he whispered again, 
with a frightened look in his eyes. 

"Yi, it's fast enoo!" with a sideward glance to 
the other end of the room. 

" Then listen, Molly " — calling her by an old 
name of childish days — ** Nay, yo' mun come closer, 
lass. Mi voice seems as though it were going on 
first. Bend right down — that's the way, Molly. You 
alius know wot I want." 

The boy put his hand feebly round his sister's 
neck, and for a few seconds there was nothing heard 
in the dim room, but the painful sound of hi^ hard, 
slow breathing, and the measured tick tick of the old 
clock in the corner. 
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" Lass, Uncle Bob means to do some bad turn to 
Miss Barbara. You mun promise me to watch an' 
stop him if you can. If not — if not — tell Maister 
Brunton if — aught's wrong." The poor lad gasped 
in an agony of weakness, tightening his hold of his 
sister, as if imploring her to give him an answer. 

** Oh, Roger, I will, I will ! Til promise anything 
as ull please yo*. Til see at Uncle Bob does naught 
to hurt Miss Barbara. Til have mi eye on him," she 
sobbed. 

Then she lost all control of herself, and buried her 
face on his pillow in a perfect passion of grief ; 

" Nay, yo' munnot dee, lad. Doanta go wi'out me, 
Roger. There's nobbut thee to care for me i' a' this 
warld. Stop a bit longer, just a bit longer, lad 
ril let thee go then. Oh, I comd do wi'out thee 
yet!" 

" Nay, hush thee, hush thee, lass," the boy panted 
over and over again, as he listened to her wild crying, 
and tried, in vain, to stroke her head. 

At last she rose, and shook back her loosened hair. 

" Nay, I'm nobbut a foo' to go on i' this road. If 
God wants yo' He will tak' yo', reet enoo, let me 
ca' aat as I will," she said bitterly ; then, as she 
caught sight of the troubled look in her brother's 
face, she broke down again — 

" Nay, Roger, lad ! Doand thaa look like that, for 
pity's sake. I didna mean it, lad, I didna mean it. 
Oh ! wot mun I do ? " 

"Molly," said the hoarse voice at her side. 
"Doesta mind, when we were childer an' lived i' 

N 
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Manchester, how we used to go an' look through that 
great park gate, an' we could never get in. An' — 
doesta mind — how the gardener — opened the gate — 
one day — an' — let us — ^walk in '' 

Here the poor boy's voice failed altogether, and he 
lay back panting painfully. 

Mary Ann watched his drawn face in awe-struck 
silence, whilst the dying fire settled itself down in the 
grate, and the old clock ticked steadily on. 

At last Roger spoke again, in a lower whisper than 
before, 

" Lass, I've been looking into hea!ven a long while 
now, but to-neet's the first time as God's opened th' 
gate for me — You'll not mind — me going, Molly. I 
am so weary — wi' waiting here." 

The girl drew a long, sobbing breath, then bending 
down gave him a lingering, passionate kiss for 
answer — a kiss of renunciation. 

Then they both kept silence. By degrees a still- 
ness, not of this world, seemed to creep over the 
homely room ; only the clock in the corner ticked 
on, with a tick which seemed to grow louder and 
louder. Mary Ann started when, after a little whirr 
of preparation, it began solemnly to strike the hour. 
Roger never stirred. 

Little by little the girl's expression grew more 
gentle, the light in her eyes softened, and, in becom* 
ing more softened, drew nearer to the divine. It 
was as though she were touched by the fringe of the 
garment of God's peace, which brooded over the bed 
of her dying brother. 
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" Ah," thought the poor girl, " if only we could go 
on like this for ever and ever. If only I had not to 
go aat of this kitchen, an' meet a' them rough folk 
aatside. If only we could stay on here, Roger an' 
me, till th* end came for both on us." 

Meanwhile Mrs. Ashworth had made her way, as 
quickly as she could, to the old, ivy-covered house 
where the Cronshaws lived. 

To tell the truth, the sensible, practical woman did 
not half like her errand. 

" It looks fair wild to be fetching folk aat o* their 
beds at this time o' neet. Th' lad were only tired . 
like wi' bothering wi' Bob. He were noan going to 
dee, not he. If he'd only ha' rested quiet till th' 
mom, instead o' sending me aat o' such a wild goose 
chase as this." 

But Mrs. Ashworth needed not to have distressed 
herself. Barbara was not in bed, far from it. 

She was standing at the door, saying a last good- 
night to Basil, when Mrs. Ashworth opened the 
garden gate ; 

" Who is there ? " she asked, peering out into the 
darkness of the night. "Why, Beisil, its Roger's 
grandmother," she added a moment later. 

" I believe it is," he answered, " Bother the 
woman," he continued mentally, as he took his arm 
from round Barbara's waist. 

" Mrs. Ashworth, what brings you here so late ? 
There is nothing the matter with Roger ? " she asked 
anxiously, as the woman came up to them. 
** Eh, Miss Barbara, is that yo' ? I thought it were 

N 2 
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happen one o' th' servants. I am some glad it's 
yo', too, for yo' an' Maister Brunton's just the two 
as I wanted to see." Here she paused to regain 
her breath, which the steep hill had somewhat 
tried. 

" Well, Mrs. Ashworth, what is your errand ? It is 
rather cold for Miss Cronshaw to stand here," said 
Basil a little irritably. 

Barbara looked at him rather mischievously ; was 
not that her own disregarded argument of only a few 
minutes before ? 

" Ay, it is that. It's our Roger, sir, he's getten it 
into his yed as he's deeing, an' naught ud do but I 
mun fetch yo' two.** 

" Oh, Basil, we must go at once. Just get my hat 
and cloak, they are in the hall," exclaimed the im- 
petuous Barbara, turning to the young man at her 
side. 

A few seconds later the three were on their way 
down the hill, Barbara keeping well ahead of the 
other two. 

" I doand know as there's so much need o' hurry, 
Miss Barbara, I'm noan so sure as th' lad is much 
warse nor usual, only that stupid Mary Ann's alius 
for humouring him, an' hoo said as hoo'd come her- 
sen ; so as I'm noan so fond o' lapses wandering 
abaat at this time o' neet, I says, * Nay, but I'll go, if 
some has to.' Eh, miss — an' th' maister too — I were 
fair shamed to come a-bothering yo' so lat." 

" That does not matter at all, Mrs. Ashworth," 
said Barbara impatiently. " I am sure Roger must 
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be worse than you suppose. He is far too unselfish 
to want you to come for nothing." 

" Eh, but I hope not ; it ud be a sad job if aught 
happened th' lad, it would that. Nobbut wot it's 
hard keeping him, wi' no wages coming in, an' money 
running aat like water down a dyke. When doesta 
think this yeer strike ull end, maister? Tm some 
tired o' lazy folk abaat me." 

Basil shrugged his shoulders, but did not speak, 
and the talkative woman began again, — 

" I reckon yoVe like th' rest on us, an' know naught 
abaat it," she said confidentially. " Nobbut wot 
ther's folks i' th' warld warse off nor us. Why, our 
Bob brought a poor felly whoam wi' him to-neet, as 
fair made mi heart ache to see him, he were that thin 
and starved. Now I think on't, he said summat 
abaat knowing tha maister. He were a tall, poor- 
looking chap, wot comes fro' one o' them tumbled- 
down haases on th' moor. Dun yo' mind him, I 
wonder ? " 

" Ah, yes, he calls himself Thomas Rowland, does 
he not ? I've seen him sometimes when I have been 
on the hill," answered Basil rather indifferently. 

Why did Barbara hurry on so, and leave 
him with this tiresome old woman, whom, in 
common courtesy, he could not let walk alone? 
What earthly difference could a second or two 
make? 

But at last they all three reached the old-fashioned 
row. Mrs. Ashworth lifted the latch, and led the 
way in. 
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" Weel, Roger, how arta naa ? IVe brought um 
both wi' me " 

Mary Ann came to the things of ordinary life with 
a little shudder, as she heard her grandmother's 
voice, but Roger only smiled as he tried to turn 
his head. 

" Nay, lass, if Fd noan thought as yo*d look a*ter 
thi brother better nor this, Fd never ha' left yo*," 
Mrs. Ashworth cried, as she came farther into the 
room. 

" I ha' looked a'ter him as weel as ever tha couldst 
do," answered the girl with all her old sullenness of 
manner. 

" It's a pretty come to, that I cornd go aat for five 
minutes an' leave thee to see to th' lad wot's happen 
deeing, but wot, when I cooms back, there tha sits 
dreaming i' th' cheer, wi' th' fire aat, as if there were 
nobody i' th' warld but thisen." 

" Grandmother, how could I think on fires and 

* 

such like to-neet ? " answered the girl, with a sudden, 
bitter sob. 

" Oh, Mrs. Ashworth, hush ! " said Barbara pitifully, 
putting her arm, as though in protection, round the 
shoulders of Roger's sister. 

Meanwhile, Basil Brunton had gone to the bedside 
with a shocked expression on his handsome face, 

" I say, dear fellow, I am awfully soriy to see you 
like this," he said gently. 

Roger smiled. 

" I'm glad to be going, sir," he answered, ** I were 
only afraid I should never Icist till you came." 
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Barbara heard the faintly-spoken words as she 
stood by the hearth. She went quickly, and bent 
over the boy, 

"Oh! Roger, Roger, can we do nothing?" she 
cried. 

" Nay, Miss Barbara, doand tak' on so. Why, it's 
because of you, that I want to go up yonder." 

A look of unearthly peace came over the boy^s 
face as he laid panting upon his pillow ; even Mary 
Ann hushed her sobs into awe-struck silence as she 
watched him, and the others stood in mute reverence 
before the mysterious majesty of death. 

Mrs. Ashworth, however, was not long before she 
spoke, 

" Tha may weel say that, Roger, Miss Barbara has 
been some good to thee, hoo has that. Eh ! lad, but 
Fm gradely sorry as thi fayther is off. It'll be a sore 
coming whoam for him i* th' morning ! " 

A troubled expression crept into the boy*s 
eyes ; 

" I should ha' liked weel to see my fayther afore I 
deed," he whispered. 

" Have yo' towd Maister Brunton what yo* wanted 
to ? " asked practical Mrs. Ashworth, a moment later, 
as she put a match to the wood she had by this time 
laid in the grate. 

" Nay, but Td welly forgot, grannie," he cried with 
an air of excitement, which struggled strangely with 
the life already flickering out 

" Never mind it, Roger ; don't trouble, dear boy. 
Mary Ann knows, I expect ; she can tell me by-and- 
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by," said Basil pitifully, as he stroked back the lad's 
damp hair from his forehead. 

" Nay, nay, but I must. Bend a ^bit nearer ; a 

bit nearer. Mi Uncle Bob he will do 

thee a bad turn one o' these days. Oh, sir, 

tak' care o* Miss Barbara ! " The boy's voice 

rose almost to a hoarse shriek, as he said the last 
words. 

Basil Brunton stooped down gravely, 

" I will take care oif her, Roger. She is more than 
all the world to me ! Your Uncle Bob shall never 
hurt her," he added cheerfully. 

To tell the truth, the young man would have been 
amused at the idea of Bob Ashworth's doing him 
" a bad turn," if it had not been for the intense 
earnestness of the dying boy. He, at least, thought 
there was danger. Yet what reason could he 
possibly have for such a belief. There was cer- 
tainly not much love on Ashworth's part for 
Stephen Cronshaw ; but why should he extend his 
dislike to him and Barbara ? Then suddenly Basil 
Brunton grasped the hand of the girl who stood at 
his side. Bob Ashworth would never dare to touch 
her ! If he did ! Basil set his teeth together hard at 
the very thought. 

But here he was roused by the sound of the 
feeble voice. 

"Molly, lass, where arta — an' grannie too? I 
want thee. Kiss me — both — on yo' ! That's reet I 
Be good to grandmother, Molly — hoo will miss me ! 
An' grannie, doand be so sharp wi' poor Mary Ann. 
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Hoo does her best, poor lass ! — Miss Barbara, will ye 

sing yon hymn abaat abiding . Nay, you 

munna cry — Fd fain go ! " 

Barbara Cronshaw looked up at Basil half implor- 
ingly, as though asking him to help her, 

" Quickly, dear ! " he said significantly. 

Bending down she gave the boy one long kiss ; 
then, choking back the sob in her throat, she fixed 
her eyes hard on the solemnly-ticking clock, and 
began to sing. 

The sweet, low voice went steadily through the 
hymn, but just as the last few words rang through 
the silent room — 

Heaven's morning breaks. 
And earth's vain shadows flee — 

Mary Ann Ashworth turned to her grandmother with 
an exceeding bitter cry, and Basil Brunton gently 
put his arm round the girl he loved, 

" Come, my own ! let us go now," he said huskily, 
" Some one up There will finish the hymn for Roger." 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

THOMAS ROWLAND. 

SOME little time had passed since Roger Ash- 
worth had been quietly buried in the old chapel 
yard, where his grandfather iiad been laid to rest so 
many years before, and already the lives of others, 
which had been shaken and troubled by the poor 
boy*s death, were beginning to settle down into the 
calm of every day. 

Barbara Cronshaw was getting quite used to the 
idea of her engagement, though she still insisted that 
there should be no mention of marriage until the 
name of her father was made known, and she knew 
whose daughter she was. 

At first Basil Brunton had tried to argue with her ; 
What earthly difference could it make? he said, 
why, if her father were the worst man alive, it could 
not come between them. 

But, after the first few days, he was content to let 
things be as they were — taking what happiness he 
could from the present, without troubling himself 
about the future. 

For, indeed, this happiness of his was very fleeting ; 
sometimes it did not last even so long as he remained 
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with the girl he loved ; but certainly if it did that, it 
died away each day as he left her, and went out to 
face the hard realities of life — alone. 

Perhaps it was because Barbara Cronshaw was not 
like ordinary girls that he had any happiness at all. 
She was no prophecy of a "fair-weather wife." 
She entered eagerly into all the hopes, plans, and 
forebodings of the young manager. What a woman 
could do to help, suggest, or comfort, that she 
did for the man she had promised to marry — some 
time. 

But it was when poor Basil was alone, when the 
bright face and cheery voice were no longer at his 
side, when he had, instead, to act himself the part of 
helper, that the cloud which overshadowed Shaw's 
Nook seemed too black for human eye to pierce, and 
even hope itself faded and died away. 

Then, in the hours of dark despondency, he, like 
one of old, cried out, in the bitterness of his heart, to 
Him who rules over master and man alike, mak- 
ing no distinction, " How long, O Lord, how 
long ? " 

Nevertheless, to the " Cronshaw " hands he seemed 
a tower of strength through those dreary months, in 
which the winter wore itself away. 

Whatever his own forebodings might be, to the 
people of Shaw's Nook he ever showed the same 
brave, resolute face ; he, at least, was always ready 
with cheerful words, and equally prompt to give what 
help he could, from the scanty funds at his com- 
mand, to those in pressing need. 
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No man was ever more beloved than was Basil 
Brunton by those rough, Lancashire operatives. Men 
touched their caps, as he nodded to them, out of 
sheer respect for his own personality ; women blessed 
his very footsteps as he passed their door ; children 
hushed their hungry wailing as they felt his hand 
upon their heads, and heard his merry words of 
greeting. 

But sometimes Basil Brunton felt as though the 
troubles of others weighed more heavily than he 
could bear — times when even Barbara Cronshaw 
could be no help to him. 

Then he went up into the fastnesses of the 
bare hills, and fought till he conquered the awful 
demon of hopelessness, alone with himself— and 
God. 

It was certainly a terrible experience for the young 
man to be thus plunged into the midst of things ; to 
know that there was only he to stand between a 
relentless master, and angry men. 

It was no wonder that he sometimes lost heart, 
and felt that he could struggle no more — felt that to 
cry hope, hope, where there was no hope, was too 
hard a task, and the mask of courage too heavy to 
wear. 

It was after one of these days of despondency 
that he was returning from a long moorland walk, 
when he passed the tumbled-down farm, where the 
man, Thomas Rowland, spent his solitary life. 

Rowland stood in his doorway patiently, as if 
reluctant to leave al the living, moving things 
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around him in the outside world, and enter the 
lonely kitchen where he lived out the long nights 
alone. 

Basil Brunton stopped with a little nod, as he had 
often stopped before. 

" Don't you find it rather cold, Rowland, standing 
there ? " he asked cheerfully. 

The man started at the sound of his voice. • 

" I had forgotten where I was. It is certainly a 
keen wind to-night, but I have a good fire inside, and 
my kettle should be boiling by now. It will not 
take long to get warm again," he answered with a 
shiver. Then he added wistfully, " I suppose you 
would not care to come in for a little while, Mr. 
Brunton ? " 

Half the secret of Basil's influence over men was 
the gift of intuitive sympathy which he possessed — 
the gift of doing and saying the right thing in the 
right place, which men call tact. 

So now he turned with a quick little laugh to the 
sad-faced, haggard man, 

" I should be very glad. The combined idea of a 
fire and a boiling kettle, is not to be despised in this 
weather — after a five or six hours' walk." 

Thomas Rowland's face brightened, as he turned 
to lead the way into the house without a word. 

It was not the first time that Basil Brunton had 
come under his roof, and sat down by his fireside, yet, 
to the lonely man, the cheerful voice and pleasant 
ways had always the charm of novelty. 

To Basil Brunton, on the other hand, this pre- 
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maturely old man was a study of perpetual interest. 
He was, in speech and thought, so utterly different 
from his appearance, so much above the miserable 
poverty in which he lived, and yet, in spite of all, 
he gave the impression that if he had fallen, he had 
fallen not through the faults of others, but through 
his own weakness ; not through the enticements of 
evil men, but by the feebleness of his own moral 
nature. 

It was not long before both men were sitting in the 
dingy kitchen, which all the efforts of the fire could 
not make cheerful. Everything seemed to share in 
the dreary destitution of its owner. No chair stood 
evenly upon its four legs, or had its rush-bottomed 
seat intact ; the cupboard door persistently swung 
open, as though disgusted with the poverty which 
ruled amongst its shelves ; great patches, of mould 
and damp disfigured the once whitewashed walls, 
and big spiders had woven their dark nets from 
beam to beam across the low, smoke-blackened 
ceiling. 

Everything seemed to be in the last stage of 
desolation and decay ; even the man who sat 
opposite to him was not exempt from the blight 
which had fallen upon all, thought Basil Brunton. 

" Will you care for a cup of tea ? " Rowland asked 
when the kettle at last began to boil. " I have 
nothing else in the house to offer you. I take an 
oath about every fortnight that I will take nothing 
stronger — and I can say I never break that oath 
here," with a bitter look round the room. 
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Basil had nodded his head in answer to the 
first part of this speech, so he simply took no 
notice of the conclusion. What, indeed, could he 
say? 

When two steaming cups were poured out, 
Thomas Rowland reached an old cracked tobacco 
jar from off the mantel-shelf corner, and handed it 
across to his guest. 

" Thanks, but I have some of my own somewhere. 
I smoke a much milder edition than that." 

" Cigars will be more in your line, I expect ? " 

** Cigars ! Why, my dear fellow, I have never 
had one since the — since last October. No such 
luck." 

As he spoke Basil Brunton pulled out his pouch, 
and began rolling up a cigarette in a leisurely 
way. 

" When do you think this strike will end ? " asked 
Rowland after a long pause, in which both men 
watched their smoke with interest, as it curled 
upwards. 

" God only knows ! " was the brief reply, a look of 
desponding gravity coming over the face which, a 
few seconds before, had looked so carelessly at 
ease. 

" Ah ! I hear Mr. Cronshaw is not likely to meet 
the men half-way ? " said the elder man, with a quick 
glance at Basil Brunton, whose eyes were fixed upon 
the fire. 

" So people say ! " answered Basil indifferently. 

"Yes, but what do you say? Have you found 
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Mr. Cronshaw the kind of man to meet anyone 
half-way?" reiterated the man somewhat queru- 
lously. 

" He met me the whole way once, or I should not 
be sitting here to-night," laughed the young manager, 
as he flicked off the ash from the end of his 
cigarette. 

" You know I mean nothing of that kind. Just 
tell me straight, would you not consider Stephen 
Cronshaw the hardest, the most unjust, the most 
unrelenting man you ever knew ? " 

There was a ring of bitterness in Rowland's 
voice, which made Basil Brunton look up in sur- 
prise ; ^ 

" You seem severe upon the old man. Perhaps 
you rent your house from him — it looks rather in 
want of repairs." 

" I rent a house from Stephen Cronshaw. 
Never!" ' 

Basil made no further answer, and for a few 
minutes nothing was said. Then Thomas Rowland 
broke the silence, — 

"You have not yet told me what you think of 
Stephen Cronshaw ? " 

" Mr. Cronshaw has been to me the kindest friend 
man could have." 

" Pooh ! pooh ! Why do you fight shy of my 
question? I asked you for his general character," 
persisted Rowland. 

But Basil Brunton was not a man to discuss the 
failings of his mcister with outsiders, however con- 
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scious he might be of them, himself. So he sat up 
in his chair, and answered his questioner rather 
haughtily — 

" You asked me a minute since for a plain answer ; 
I will give you one. I do not care to talk over my 
master — a man who has been invariably kind 
to me — ^with anyone who chooses to speak about 
him." 

" I have no desire to gossip about him," replied 
Rowland, in as proud a tone as Basil had used. 

Then he relapsed into his old dejected manner, 
and puffed moodily at his pipe. 

Suddenly Basil was electrified by an abrupt 
inquiry — 

" How do you like the name of Barbara ? " 

" Barbara ! Why, I think it is the prettiest name 
in the world," he answered, going very red. Then 
he added ingeniously, " Though I cannot say I cared 
much for it before—" 

"Before you got engaged to Stephen Cronshaw's 
niece," supplemented Rowland, with a quick, keen 
glance. 

" Oh, a little before that," answered the young 
man, with a frank laugh. " But why do you want to 
know ? " 

" I had a wife, who was fond of the name once," 
was the slow reply. 

" A wife ! " 

This rejoinder broke from Basil's lips before he 
knew. 

'* Yes, a wife. What is there strange about that ? " 

O 
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"" Oh, nothing at all ! Only I '' Basil said, 

stammering a little in his embarrassment 

**Only you thought it strange that any woman 
should marry such a man as I am, I suppose? Ah ( 
well, it is but natural. Let me tell you, though, that 
I have not always been the wreck you see me. Still, 
my wife took me after I had disgraced my name, 
and been sent adrift by my father. It seems strange, 
even to me sometimes, when I look back, and I 
wonder how I could have asked a good woman, such 
as she, to take share in a life like mine. For she was 
a good woman, Brunton, good and true as steel. If 
she had lived I — ^but there, what is the use of talk- 
ing ? Did I ever tell you how I met her ? Ah ! no, 
I was frn'getting. It was down in a little south 
country village. The world and I had fallen out, 
and I lay under the shade of a great lime-tree by the 
side of a calm, slow-running river, alternately listen- 
ing to the roar of a weir near at hand, and thinking 
of my ill fortunes. Suddenly I heard, a splash and 
scream. I sprang to my feet and looked round. 
There, on the bank near at hand, was a tall girl 
frantically pulling off a long cbak. When she 
caught sight of me she pointed to the water. Look- 
ing, I saw a little child struggling, fighting, sinking 
there. It was not a moment before I had plunged 
in to her rescue. Ah ! well, as I said just now, what 
use is there in talking? The girl was the child's 
governess, and she was grateful to me ; she was 
friendless too, Brunton, and it was not long before I 
had persuaded her to become my wife. I was not a 
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bad-looking fellow in those days, though you, who 
only know me as I am now, may not believe me," he 
added abruptly, as he looked across at the young 
man. 

Basil was rather at a loss what to answer, but 
whilst he was thinking of something appropriate to 
say, Thomas Rowland went on in the same slow 
way — 

" But it's a long time since she went, and I lost my 
little child. I might have been a better man if they 
had been allowed to stay with me, God knows ! 
But since then I have gone from bad to worse, and 
shall do till the end comes. I don't know why I 
talk to you like this. Perhaps it is because you are 
the only man who has treated me as his equal for 
many a long year. Ah ! you may shake your head 
if you like, but it's true. A few, here and there, may 
have shown a little pity to the poor specimen of 

humanity, perhaps, but Why, Brunton, the 

very children run away now when they see me — 
though Heaven knows I would gladly speak to them 
for the sake of my little child who was taken 
away." 

Basil Brunton put his hand on the shoulders of the 
man, who had hidden his face in his hands. 

" Look here ; you say I am the only fellow who 
has been friendly to you. Let me be your friend. 
Surely together we can fight against this awful curse 
of evil." 

Thomas Rowland raised his head with a haggard, 
hopeless expression. 

O 2 
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" No, no, Brunton ; it's too latc- 



}} 



Before he had finished his sentence both men were 
startled by a hurried, uneven knocking at the door — 
the knocking of some one in urgent and pressing 
need. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

A LADY OF MEANS. 

THE same afternoon on which Basil Brunton had 
called in at the moorland farm, Mrs. Ashworth 
was busy ironing. 

"As long as there's a bit o' soap in th* haase, 
there's no mak o' sense i* folks going dirty, because 
they're happen clamming, partly wot," she said, 
when thriftless women — tired of the perpetual fight 
against want — exclaimed, as though they thought it 
almost going against Providence to be clean, when 
food itself was hardly to be got. 

Not that they never washed their family clothes, 
but the pride in it had departed ; things were list- 
lessly put into the wash-tub when they were wanted ; 
odd garments were flapping in the wind to dry, all 
the week through ; the bustle and pleasure of a 
regular washing-day had gone away — gone away 
with definite work and a weekly wage. 

It was little wonder that the women of Shaw's 
Nook lost heart. The strike had lasted so long, and, 
as yet, there seemed to be no prospect of brighter 
things ; yet day by day the circle of poverty nar- 
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rowed round about them, the howl of the wolf was 
heard more plainly at their doors. 

When would the end come ? How long was this 
dragging, grinding want to rule their homes ? 

Oh ! why had men not counted the cost before they 
threw up their work and came out ? What was the 
necessity for all this long and dreary idleness ? To 
teach " Owd Never-no-more " a lesson for once. Yes, 
but who knew that he would learn that lesson ? So 
far he had made no sign of reconciliation. Certainly 
he had not been able to get to his business, but 
still he might easily have sent some word — ^yet he 
had not. 

So, onp this afternoon, Mrs. Ashworth was steadily 
ironing. Backwards and forwards went her iron, but 
It was a purely mechanical proceeding ; the woman's 
thoughts were far away. 

It was not often that Mrs. Ashworth looked back 
Into the past. " Wot's done is done," was a favourite 
saying of hers, and upon that saying she acted. Her 
intensely practical mind found, usually, enough food 
for its activity in the present — both past and future 
were merely a hazy outline, which she seldom took 
the trouble definitely to consider. 

But to-day she had been suddenly overwhelmed 
by memories of days long since departed, days 
which she had meant should never see the light 
again. 

Perhaps it was the empty corner at which she often 
glanced — the corner where had stood so long that 
small, white bed — ^which carried her thoughts away 
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to that gap in her family not made by the ruthless 
hand of death ; perhaps it was the sudden cry of a 
neighbour's child, as it was carried past, the door, 
which had some likeness to the cry of another baby 
which she had borne in her arms so many, many 
years ago ; perhaps it was some familiar click of 
the iron, or the fretful mewing of the meagre cat 
upon the hearth ; but whatever trivial thing it was, 
something caused memor>'' to sweep over her mind 
like a flood, carrying, in its quick onrush, thoughts 
which completely drowned all sensible considerations 
of the things of to-day. 

So she went on spreading, ironing, folding gar- 
ment after garment, paying none of her usyal atten- 
tion to their condition ; thin places were not lamented 
over, small holes were passed unseen, everything was 
laid on one side when finished with the unnoticing 
carefulness of habit — and all the time, the eyes 
which looked, but saw not, were beholding the vision 
of a comely girl ; the lips which moved, but made no 
sound, were repeating, again and again, the once 
loved name of Barbara. 

Barbara, her daughter Barbara ! Where had she 
been for all those long, long years ; what was she 
doing now ; did she ever think of the home she had 
deserted, and the mother she had left ; was her mind 
ever haunted by things of the past, by the sight of 
Eamshaw village, where her youth had been spent ? 
Was she ill, was she well ; was she alive, or was she 
—dead? 

Ah, how these thoughts crowded into the woman's 
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mind — into the mind, which had been so resolutely 
shut without a word, so many years ago. And all 
the time the old love, which struggled for re-admit- 
tance into the heart which was closed against it, 
never pictured the girl as other than a girl, never 
drew her as the woman — the middle-aged woman — 
she must have become ere this. 

To Mrs. Ashworth there appeared the vision of a 
pretty, helpless baby ; of a wilful, curly-headed child, 
with torn frocks and dirty face ; of a girl, joyous with 
thoughts of young life ; of her daughter as she was 
when she went away from home. Of Barbara as she 
would have become when the years had rolled by, 
no sight came to the mother who had lost her. 
The voice of prophecy was silent, the oracle was 
mute. 

While busy, homely Mrs. Ashworth pondered over 
all these things, a stout, comely woman was toiling 
up the hill, which led from the station to the little 
village of Shaw's Nook. If to be clothed in silk 
and heavy furs, to wear a brightly-decorated bonnet, 
and good kid gloves, is an outward sign of a lady, 
then this woman was a lady indeed. 

She was most elaborately dressed ; her handsome 
fur-lined mantle, which the toil of climbing the 
steep road had caused her to throw back, displayed, 
through its opening, a black silk dress massively 
trimmed with jet ; the satin bows and aigrettes, 
with which her bonnet was adorned, shook, as 
though disgusted with the roughness of a walk to 
which they were not accustomed ; the large rings 
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upon her fingers, showed through the tight yellow 
kid glove, as she grasped firmly the handle of a new 
umbrella. 

All about the woman spoke of worldly well-being ; 
success was inscribed upon the fringe of her gar- 
ments ; prosperity was written in the lines of her 
comely, good-tempered face. 

" Dear, dear ! I guess I did not find this hill such 
a toil when I was a girl," she panted to herself, as 
she paused to look round at the straggling rows of 
stone cottages, and the great curves of the bare, brown 
hills. 

" It is not much changed after all these years. It 
is like the old country. Fancy a place over there 
not changing, till no one could know it, in twenty 
years. Why, I don't expect to recognize Providence 
when I go back, after one !" she continued, as, having 
once more regained her breath, she turned to face the 
bitter wind, and the bleak road which led to Shaw's 
Nook. 

" I guess mother won't know me, though I do 
know Eamshaw. I shall have altered more than it 
has," she added with a little chuckle, as she reached 
the top of the short, steep hill, and looked around 
her. 

All was so very familiar to the woman ; the 
deserted, desolate "Plot," with the great, grim building 
of Cronshaw's mill up on the one. side, and the little 
row of old-fashioned cottages on the other ; the 
village houses behind, and the great sweeps of 
moorland beyond ; even the keen wind, and the cold 
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greyness with which mill, cottages, village, and 
moors seemed clothed, felt to be a rough but homely 
welcome. 

Yet, though everything looked so familiar, so un- 
changed, the woman herself felt strange — strange to 
all around her — nay, even strange to herself! A 
sensation of unreality came over her. If some one 
had 'come and told her that things were not, 
that she was not herself, she would not have argued 
with them, she would have almost fancied that they 
spoke the truth, so dazed and bewildered did she 
feel. 

It was under the possession of this feeling of un- 
reality that she crossed " Th' Plot," and made her 
way to Mrs. Ashworth's door. 

When she got there she hesitated a little. When 
the door was opened what should she say ? Though 
years had made so little difference to the Eamshaw 
valley, and the village of Shaw's Nook, they must 
have altered Mrs. Ashworth; they had certainly 
changed her. 

She must think of some excuse for her visit, some 
plausible reason for entering the house, then things 
must work out as they would. 

It was with this resolution that she knocked at the 
door. 

Mrs. Ashworth, roused from her dreaming of by- 
gone times, put down her iron on its stand with an 
impatient clash. 

" Nay, whoever's yon, a-knocking at th' dur ? I 
never yerd anyone pass th' winder. Like enoo it's 
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one o' them soft-footed tramps. As if a woman 
hadn't plenty to do in th' haase, wi'aat bothering wi' 
idle folk." 

Then, as the knock was repeated, she called out 
angrily, 

• " Yi, yi. Fm a-cooming. Ha' a bit o' patience, 
comd yo' ? " 

A moment after she threw open the door, prepared 
to give the tramp, she expected to see, " a word of her 
mind." 

She drew back in astonishment, as she saw, instead 
of the orthodox beggar, a most elaborately-dressed 
stranger. Her surprise was not lessened when the 
lady wished her "Good-afternoon," with a strong 
American accent. 

** Good-a'temoon," responded Mrs. Ashworth, still 
holding the door, and showing no inclination to ask 
her would-be visitor forward. 

"Happen yoVe mistakken th' dur? My name's 
Missus Ash'oth." 

" No, I guess 1 am about right ; it is Mrs. 
Ashworth I want to see." 

Then seeing the expression of the old woman, she 
added hastily, " At least they told me below, that 
very likely I could get a cup of tea here. I should be 
very glad if you would make me one, the hill from 
the station is exceedingly steep ! " 

Mrs. Ashworth opened the door a little wider, and 
asked the inquirer to come in. 

" Weel, they were abaat reet, when they towd yo' 
to coom yere. I can mak' as good a cup o' tay as 
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most folk, I can tell yo' that/* she said hospitably, as 
she put the kettle on to boil. " If yo' domd mind, V\\ 
go on a bit wi' mi ironing, till th' kettle is ready, I'm 
some lat wi' it to-day." 

'* Don't let me hinder you at all. I guess I shall 
be glad to sit and rest a little." 

For a little while, nothing was heard but the occa- 
sional thud of the heavy iron, and the singing of the 
merry kettle. 

The dreamlike feeling of unreality crept over Mrs. 
Ashworth's visitor again, as she looked round the 
low-roofed kitchen, which had come to her as she 
stood upon « Th' Plot" 

Were all these homely surroundings so familiar to 
her ; had she really once lived and moved amongst 
them ; what had become of the years which had been 
spent so far away, and which now seemed to have 
slipped from her memory's grasp ? Which was her 
real self, the prosperous, middle-aged woman, or the 
young Lancashire lass, who worked at the factory she 
could see through the wide, low window ? Her life 
felt divided into two distinct parts, and she belonged 
to neither 

" I think th' kettle's ready naa. Yo' will be tired 
o' waiting, missus," said Mrs. Ashworth's cheery 
voice, breaking in upon her visitor's train of 
thought 

Soon the little black teapot was filled, and tea 
made. 

"Yo* dom'd coom fro* these parts?" Mrs. 
Ashworth asked rather curiously as she sat down« 
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She was surprised to see the stranger turn red, and 
begin to tremble. 

" Yes, I do," she faltered, upsetting part of her tea 
in her agitation. 

"Eh! missus, thaa art slopping thi tay a' down 
thi dress, sitho ! let me mop it up," Mrs. Ashworth 
said, hastily seizing one of the cloths she had been 
ironing. 

In the bustle which ensued the visitor recovered in 
some degree her self-possession, and when at last 
Mrs. Ashworth settled down again, she was able to 
answer her questions with more decorum. 

" So yo' says as yo' cooms fro' these parts ! Weel 
I never should ha' thought it, by th' looks on yo' ! 
Nor by th' saund o' thi voice noather." 

" Well, you see, it is a long time since I left here — 
over twenty years ! IVe lived in America ever since 
then, and I guess Fm more American than Lancashire 
now." 

This was said in the high-pitched, nasal drawl 
which English people so soon acquire after living 
in that great continent over the sea. 

" Twenty years sin' ! " said Mrs. Ashworth slowly, 
as she remembered the thoughts which had taken 
possession of her that afternoon. " Twenty years 
sin* ! I had a daughter as ran away twenty years, an' 
more, sin*. I alius thought maybe she had gone to 
Ameriky — Happen yo'll ha' seen her, hoo were ca'd 
Barbara Ashworth, a tall, weel-made lass hoo were," 
she added with sudden brusqueness, being possessed 
with the old-fashioned Lancashire idea that America 
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was a happy meeting-ground for all Lancashire 
people who go over. 

" Barbara Ashworth ! I seem to know the name," 
answered the visitor, hesitatingly ; putting her cup 
upon the table, for fear of another disaster to her 
black silk dress. " Barbara Ashworth ! Yes, I feel 
sure IVe met with her somewhere." 

" Happen hoo were a sarvant or such like, to thi 
mother, missus. Fd like yo* to think on ; I've never 
yerd naught o' th' lass sin' hoo left whoam." 

« " A servant to my mother ! " exclaimed the 

stranger hurriedly, with a nervous little laugh. " Oh, 
no ; she was never that ! " 

" Ah, weel ! never bother. Happen I shall yer 
summat, sometime, abaat her," answered Mrs. Ash- 
worth with a sigh. "Wilta ha' anoather cup o' 
tay ! " 

" Thank you ; I guess I shall be very glad . 

So your daughter has never written since she left ? " 

" No ; hoo's happen ashamed ! " 

"Oh! perhaps she did not like to write at first, 
and — and then she would be busy, and so she would 
keep putting off, until at last she thought she would 
wait until she could come and see you, and explain 
all," expostulated the younger woman. 

" It seems as if yo' were someheaw interested in 
aar Barbara," answered Mrs. Ashworth, with a sus- 
picious look. " I'm noan so sure as yo' domd know 
summat abaat her a'ter a'." 

Then, as the softened feelings, which that afternoon 
had brought, died away before the old sense of angry 
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resentment, she added emphatically, " I want to have 
naught to do wi* th* lass ! Hoo went off an' left me, 
sitho ; an' hoo can stay off for aught as it matters to 
me. I've nobbut three sons now. I've crossed 
Barbara's name aat o* th' Book ; an' I've done 
wi' her ! " 

But here something happened which Mrs. Ash- 
worth had never dreamed of. To her astonishment, 
the grand lady, in her silks and furs, was kneeling at 
her side. 

" Oh, mother, mother, you must not say that ! 
I'm Barbara, Barbara herself, and I've come back to 
you ! " 

Mrs. Ashworth rose to her feet in anger. 

" Nay, it ill becomes yo' to mak' fun o' an owd 
woman like me ! Wot doesta mean ? |A grand 
lady, wi' silks an' ribbons an' such like, is no daughter 



o' mine." 



Her daughter got up with a little resentment ; 

" But I am your daughter for all that ! And my 
husband's waiting at Liverpool till I wire for him to 
come and see you ! Why don't you believe what I 
say ? I always told you I'd be a lady one of these 
days, and I've only kept my word," she cried petu- 
lantly. 

Mrs. Ashworth looked at her steadily, and, as she 
looked, her unbelief faded away, but not her anger. 

" Weel, I cornd but say as thou dost fawer aar 
Barbara, particlar i' thi ways," she said slowly. 

" Oh, of course I am like her. I am her, I tell 
you ! Though I must say that I guess I've improved 
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a little bit since those days," she added, with a com- 
placent glance at her gay attire. 

" Ah ! " sighed Mrs. Ashworth, *' aar Barbara alius 
did set some store on hersen." 

"I never set more than other people did," an- 
swered her daughter proudly. " My husband thinks 
all the world of me, and so do my two sons." 

" Oh ! does he indeed. A pretty husband he is, 
how'tbe, letting yo' coom an' face a' by yoVsen ! 
He's Dick Cronshaw, FU be baan, wi' his ways o' 
slipping aat o* things," retorted her mother contemp- 
tuously. 

" Dick Cronshaw ! No. I had rather more sense 
than to run away with a man like him. Why, we 
should probably have been begging our bread by 
now. I guess I had more sense than that, even 
when I was a girl. Tom Tidsley is my husband, 
and he was as anxious to be a gentleman as ever 
I was to be a lady. And we have become what 
we wanted too," with the same look of pride at 
her clothes. 

" Ay, fine feathers mak' fine birds, they say. But 
sin' thou art so friendly naa, lass, how is't as IVe 
never yerd naught o' thee for a' these years? It 
seems to me a very lat coming to." 

" Why, mother, when you talk like that, it makes 
me feel as though I had only just left home ! But I 
will let you know how it was. Tom and me didn't 
prosper so well at first, and I would not write and 
tell you what straits we were in. Then came the 
children, and what with one thing and another I was 
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so busy that I never thought of writing, and at last, 
when I had leisure and ease to think, I had been so 
long that I could not for shame send you a letter. 
So Tom says, * Just you wait a year or two, and then 
I guess we shall be able to go over to the old 
country, and see them all/ So I waited, and here 
we are." 

" All I can say is as yo' might ha* sent a line, just 
to tell me wot yo' were doing, and who were your 
husband, an' such like," Mrs. -Ashworth said, still 
rather resentful. 

" I am very sorry I did not, mother, but it cannot 
be helped now. As Tom says, we must let by-gones 
be by-gones. And you know you always said your- 
self that * it was no use crying over spilt milk.' " 

Mrs. Ashworth muttered something about "It's 
being all very well to talk," but her daughter went on 
as though she had never heard — 

"How familiar everything looks here! The old 
clock and the rocking-chair, and the big beam I was 
so proud to touch when father lifted me up ; nothing 
seems the least bit altered. I believe the very plants 
in the window bottom must be the same." 

" We're noan th' folks to go in fer changes," 
answered her mother in a rather mollified tone, as 
she glanced with pride round the homely kitchen. 
" We bides a' whoam, and dornd go gadding abaat 
a'ter new-fangled goods, though I'm some feeard as 
we's ha' to part wi' our bits o' things if this strike 
goas on much longer," she added with a deep sigh. 

"Oh, mother, Thomas and I want you and the 

P 
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boys to come back with us. There would be no fear 
of having to sell things over there, and Tom would 
start my brothers well. Bob, he would very likely 
make into his manager, for he wants some one he can 
trust to help him, and Bob must understand things a 
little." 

Mrs. Ashworth put the tea-things together with 
angry clatter, " I want noan o' your Tom's help, 
lass, nor th* lad noather. As soon as th' factory 
starts agen we'll be reet enoo wheer we are." 



CHAPTER XX. 

POOR BARBARA. 

ON the afternoon which had proved so exciting 
for his mother, Bob Ashworth was walking 
rapidly over the moors towards home. 

He had been to a neighbouring town in search of 
work, and the fact that he had not been successful 
did not make him feel any better disposed towards 
the world in general, or to the Cronshaw family in 
particular. 

"If only Stephen Cronshaw had done what he 
ought — ^what common duty called upon him to do — 
there would have been none of the present difficul- 
ties," he thought angrily, as he switched the long 
grass on either side his path, with the stick he held 
in his hand. 

Not only the unoffending blades of grass suffered 
by the man's impatience, but every little stone upon 
the path was kicked sulkily to one side ; he was out 
of temper with himself and all the world ; he hated 
the dark clouds overhead because they threatened 
rain ; he felt equally irate with the pale sun as it 
tried to struggle through them ; he swore at the lark 

P 2 
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which started up gaily to greet the yellow gleam ; 
and he stamped his foot with anger at the silly sheep, 
which crossed and re-crossed his path, in panic- 
stricken fright. 

But when he reached the top of the hill, and 
looked down upon the long, peaceful valley of Earn- 
shaw, and the little village of Shaw's Nook, his 
temper came to a climax. 

Shaking his fist, he cried aloud, in fierce anger, as 
he overlooked the grim, silent mill, with its tall, idle 
chimney, and the ivy-covered old house, where his 
hated master lived at ease — 

" Why were things so unequal ? Why could one 
man keep a factory closed at his will, whilst other 
men starved around him ? " 

Bob Ashworth, in the one-sidedness of his parti- 
sanship, did not take into account the trifling fact 
that it was those men themselves who had chosen to 
throw up their work, and not their master who had 
made them. 

After all, in any party warfare, who ever takes into 
serious consideration the reasons of the other side ? 
Do not all men arrange their ideas to fit in with the 
sympathies of their own clique, utterly ignoring, or 
condemning as prejudices, the thoughts of their 
opponents ? 

Bob Ashworth, then, stood angrily surveying the 
wide prospect which stretched before him — a prospect 
which showed both man and nature in their sternest 
and most rugged aspect. 

Here were no whitewashed, thatched, low cottages ; 
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no trim hedgeways, or grass-bordered lanes ; no tall 
trees uplifted the delicate tracery of their branches to 
the winter sky ; no streams went merrily .over their 
clear, stony beds. Bare rows of stone houses, or 
walls of rough-hewn slate rock jealously shut in the 
grey, wind-swept roads which wound their way down 
the valley or over the bleak hills ; here and there, in 
sheltered doughs, a few trees cowered, their stunted 
trunks warped and bent by the fierce gales which 
ever and anon rushed wildly past ; the river which 
went slowly down its course had lost all its gay 
sparkle in the stains and dirt of its daily work, and 
even the everlasting hills themselves were blackened 
by the smoke of man's industry, and torn with his 
eager search for wealth. 

Everything looked grey, and cold, and hard under 
the dark, cloudy sky ; even the birds went home- 
ward, and the sheep b^an to huddle together in the 
shelter of the great stone walls. 

At last Bob roused himself, and with a sudden 
shiver began to descend the hill. 

It was certainly very cold, he thought to himsdf, 
as he turned up the collar of his threadbare coat. 
He would not be sorry to be home again by his 
mother's fire. 

On these bare Eamshaw hillsides there are often 
little cuttings, as though men, anxious for wealth, 
had cut into their land in search of stone, and finding 
none, had gone carelessly on, leaving Nature to repair 
their rent as best she could ; or as though Nature 
herself, in some of her wild rages, had torn away 
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great pieces from the face of the land, and scattered 
them far and wide. 

But however that may be, these sudden, precipi- 
tous little banks were very common, and the path, 
along which Bob Ashworth was walking, ran close 
to the edge of one. 

As he went moodily on, he was roused from his 
thoughts by a moan of pain, and a feeble cry for 
help. 

Hastily looking round, he saw nothing. To all 
appearance he was the only living, human thing 
upon the great and bare hillside. 

He was not a superstitious, or an argumeittative 
man, and he did not pooh-pooh, or try to explain 
away the matter, as nine men out of ten would have 
done. He had heard a cry for help, therefore some 
one must want help — but where was the person who 
did? 

A second more, and another feeble call decided the 
matter. 

" Fool that I am ! ** muttered the man, as he 
suddenly turned to look down the steep bank, upon 
the edge of which he stood. 

Yes, some one had surely slipped down. A dark, 
suggestive line down the shaley surface bore witness 
to that — and there at the bottom lay the motionless 
figure of a woman. 

Bob Ashworth was, by nature, a kind-hearted and 
pitiful man to anyone in distress ; therefore he ran 
quickly down the grassy slope, which bordered the 
treacherous cutting, to render what help he could. 
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But when he reached the spot and saw the 
sufferer, all his kind-heartedness vanished ; all his pity 
turned to wrath. 

Barbara Cronshaw ! The niece of the man he so 
much hated ; the girl who had taken the place which 
his sister ought to have filled ! 

He turned away with a muttered curse, and then 
suddenly coming back, he bent over her. 

Barbara opened her eyes as he did so, and when 
she saw him, a faint smile crept into her white 
face. 

" Oh ! I am • thankful you have come. It has 
been awful lying here in all this pain," she whispered 
feebly. 

" Oh ! has it ? ** sneered the man. ** I suppose yo' 
domd think as we ha' suffered a deal more nor yo', 
all these weeks as it has plesised yon uncle 6* your'n 
to keep us out o' wark ! " 

The girl looked up with pain-bewildered eyes, 

"Bob, Bob! You know I have nothing to do 
with that. Just lift the stone from off my foot ; but 
very gently, it hurts so horribly." 

" Does it, indeed ? Weel, I am noan so sure as it 
won't ha' to go on hurting, till yon swell Brunton or 
some o' thi folks come this way ! I domd feel like 
moving it ! " 

" Bob, how can you ? " she cried. 

Then in a flash, Roger's anxiety and trouble, the 
night he died, rose up before her — " Mi Uncle Bob 
will do you a bad turn." Then, she had put the idea 
on one side as the half-delirious fancy of a dying 
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boy — now, in the dreariness and dusky light, it 
appeared in a very different aspect. 

"Ashworth, you do not mean you are going to 
leave me here like this ? " she asked incredulously. 
" Why, a man would not treat an animal like that ! " 

" Maybe I wouldn't, noather," answered the man 
callously. "But I tell yo', I don't care what yo* 
suffer. I like it. Why should yo' have lived at 
e£ise all these years whilst others who had a right to 
it, were turned adrift ? What right had yo' to live 
wi' Owd Cronshaw, an' his own daughter never to 
come nigh him ? Now, because yo' are in pain a bit, 
yo' want me to help yo', but I never will! Who 
knows what t'other lass 'as had to suffer ? " As he 
spoke he gave the big stone lipon her foot a little 
touch, which made the girl shiver and turn ghastly, 
but in her pride she made no other sign. 

In a moment or two she said haughtily — 

" Go, Ashworth I " 

" Ay, I will that. Yo'U want me back afore long, 
I can tell yo'," he answered, bending over her with a 
little malicious grin. 
] Anger gave the girl sudden strength. Raising her 
I hand she pushed him away, 

"Did you hear me, Robert Ashworth? I told 
you to go ! " 

There was something in her imperious manner, 
linked with the helpless agony in her face, which she 
could not conceal, that made the man rise to his 
feet appalled. 

He made a clumsy half-movement towards her 
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foot, muttering something incoherent as he did so, 
but Barbara stopped him. 
" Don't offer to touch me now, Ashworth. Go ! " 
And Bob Ashworth, turning sullenly away, left 
her to all her pain, in the cold and gathering gloom 
of a winter's night, and went himself towards light 
and comfort — and a seat by his mother's fire. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

BOB ASHWORTH'S REMORSE. 

BY the time that Bob Ashworth reached his 
mother's door, his conscience was beginning to 
prove a very disagreeable companion. 

Do what he would, whistle carelessly as he chose, 
nothing could blot out from his remembrance the 
white face of the girl he had left alone on the hills. 

A cold, drizzling rain which began to steadily fall 
seemed to make night suddenly draw in. Bit by bit 
the hills disappeared from view, the buildings 
assumed strange uncertain shapes, the pathway 
before him vanished from sight. 

Bob Ashworth shivered, not so much from cold 
and discomfort, as from the persistent vision of a girl 
lying bleeding and helpless, exposed to all the bitter 
coldness of wind and rain. 

He almost wished that he had not been quite so 
hard, that he had said not quite so much. 

Yet he had been going to help her. It was she, 
herself, who prevented him after all. 

On her own head then be all the pain and suffer- 
ing, all the consequences of pitiless rain and biting 
wind. If by any chance the cold and exposure 
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should lead to — to death ! Why, then, it was her 
doing, not his. He had not knocked her over the 
edge of the bank ; he had not cut her head, or 
dropped the stone upon her foot. What had it all to 
do with him ? 

Why should unpleasant thoughts, of what he 
might have done, haunt him ? Why should the 
vision of the girl, as it rose before him, bear a re- 
proachful, pleading look ? What had he to do with 
it ? Pleading, reproachful, pooh ! She had looked 
proud enough to bear anything when he left 
her. Let her bear it then. He did not care an 
atom. 

If she were suffering, others had suffered too. It 
was not much pain she had had to bear in her 
life. It would do her no harm to have a little 
now. 

Who knew what his sister Barbara had gone 
through, because of the unrelenting hardness of 
Stephen Cronshaw, whom this girl called uncle. 

Nevertheless, by the time that Bob Ashworth 
reached his mother's door, his conscience, as has been 
said, was proving a very disagreeable companion, 
and, under its relentless answers to his reasons 
and excuses, his temper was getting exceedingly 
ruffled. 

As he opened the door, and went into the low 
kitchen, he caught sound of a strange voice, 
but the dusk was too heavy for him to distinguish 
more than that two figures were seated by the 
fire. 
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He went towards them, the iron of his clogs ring- 
ing out on the stone-flagged floor. 

" It is blind mon's holiday an' no mistake i' this 
shop, mother," he said half angrily, as he stumbled 
over the basket in which the clean clothes were 
laid. 

** Yo' should be a' th* more careful weer thou goest, 
lad. Domt kick • o'er yon basket, an' mak' more 
wark wi' thy clumsiness/' retorted his mother 
sharply. 

" Who hasta gotten theer ? " asked her son, with- 
out taking any notice of her last speech. 

" I've getten a lady, lad, sin' thaa wants to knaw. 
Nay, lad, theer's no mak' o' sense i' knocking things 
abaat like yon. Sit thee down on th' settle, an' be 
quiet, do." 

Bob, with a muttered exclamation, had stumbled 
over a wooden stool as his mother spoke. Now he 
subsided onto the settle under the window, and for 
a few moments silence ruled over all. 

When an occasional flash from the fire lighted up 
the dimness of the kitchen. Bob Ashworth glanced 
curiously at his mother's guest, but the sudden fleet- 
ing glimpses only showed him a comely, middle-aged 
woman, dressed in silk and fur. 

It was certainly no one whom he knew, even by 
sight. 

Who, then, could she be ? 

In that little, Lancashire, hillside village there was 
seldom anybody — rich or poor — who was not known, 
at least by sight ; seldom anyone whose past history 
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could not be traced even to the extent of third and 
fourth cousins. 

Therefore it felt unusual to see a complete stranger 
seated in his mother's kitchen — a stranger, too, who 
seemed so very much at home. And yet some one 
whom he had never seen before. 

Who could she be? There she sat comfortably 
rocking to and fro, in the old-fashioned rocking-chair 
which he remembered all his life, and yet which had 
never before been used by some one who was utterly 
strange to the house. 

Strange to the house ? Yes ; and strange to the 
village too. 

Who, then, could she be ? 

Bob Ashworth felt, now and then, an uncom- 
fortable feeling creep over him. Why was it that 
there seemed something familiar in the face which he 
saw by the flashing gleams of the fire ? Why would 
not the light keep steady long enough for him to 
satisfy his feeling of uncomfortable curiosity ? 

Pooh ! it was simply foolishness which made him 
feel as if there were no stranger in the room, as if he 
had heard in the far, far distance the uneven cadence 
of the rocking-chair upon the sanded floor. 

What difference could there be in the rocking of a 
chair ? 

Yet his mother never rocked in that slow, uneven 
way, neither did the friendly neighbours who came 
in to spend an hour in homely gossip, or that 
girl, his niece, as she sat with her well-fingered 
novel 
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No one had ever rocked like that but one. Who 
was that one? It seemed to Bob as though the 
name hovered about his brain, yet never came near 
enough for him to grasp. 

Ah, how stupid it was to worry over such a little 
thing. Very likely his mother's guest had merely 
come to beg for some charitable concem-^though 
why she should come to a house the inmates of which 
worked at a mill, now out on strike, he could not tell. 
Still, those who neither toil nor spin are sometimes 
not at all considerate. 

What was the girl doing whom he had left on the 
hill ? That was more to the point 

Had anyone been up and passed that way, acting 
not the part of the scribe and Levite, but that of the 
good Samaritan ? Had he stanched her wounds, and 
taken her home ? 

Or — ^was she still lying there, perhaps half dead 
already ? 

If she died, at whose door would God lay that 
death ? 

Conscience is a very bitter thing to fight against 
sometimes. It has such a direct way of going to the 
root of things, such a decided way of putting excuses 
to one side. It never dallies with, nor palliates, the 
doings of that lower part*bf human nature which 
men call self. The easy-going man, who compla- 
cently ignores his own wrong-doing, it will try to 
rouse, with no gentle or friendly voice. Plausible 
reasons and comfortable arguments it sweeps away 
with unrelenting sternness. Right is right, and wrong 
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IS wrong, it cries with no uncertain sound, and the 
man who scorns and takes no heed, scorns and takes 
no heed of the voice of God. 

Therefore Bob Ashworth, since he was not so 
hardened as to be able to deaden this voice divine, 
felt anything but comfortable. It was, he thought, 
all well and good to say that some one or other would 
have helped Barbara Cronshaw by now — but sup- 
posing that nobody had ? 

He tried in vain to remember only her voice of 
disdain and her proud look as she bade him leave 
her — he could not help calling to mind her relieved, 
yet piteous, smile as she saw him first by her 
side. 

He tried to summon again all the feelings of hate 
and anger which had suddenly come upon him, as he 
looked upon the face of Stephen Cronshaw's niece — 
but the effort was of no avail. He could not think 
all those hard thoughts here, in the peace and quiet 
of this homely kitchen, as he sat by the window, 
whilst the firelight flickered and danced about the 
two women on either side of the fire. 

And still the chair rocked on, just as it had rocked 
years and years ago. 

Ah, yes, now he knew. It was Barbara, his sister 
Barbara, that the sound'was associated with ; it was 
she who used to creak backwards and forwards, like 
that, upon the sanded floor. 

Here Mrs. Ashworth broke the silence which 
reigned in the darkened room. 

" Weel, it seems to me as well a* be falling asleep, 
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or such like, if we go on i' this road. Strike a leet, 
lad, an' see if thaa can tell who weVe getten i' yon 
cheer." 

"I guess Bob should be able to tell without a 
light," laughed the visitor, with her American accent 
**At least, if he does not, a lamp won't help him 
much." 

Bob gave a half-relieved, half-disappointed, sigh. 
That high nasal twang could only belong to a 

stranger, it could not by any possibility belong to 

Ugh I what thoughts crowd a man's brain when he 
sits down, after a long walk, in a warm and dusky 
room. 

Therefore he rose with more spirit than was usual 
with him, to do his mother's bidding. _^\ 

" I'm noan so fond o' guessing in th' dark," taMaid 
dryly, as he struck a match. .^ 

But he did not seem any nearer to guessing when 
the light was burning, and he sat down again in the 
window-seat. 

The visitor laughed. 

" He does not know me now ! " she said, turning 
to Mrs. Ashworth. 

" I dornd know as I can blame him for that, 
seeing as I were noan much wiser misen a while 
ago," responded Mrs. Ashworth, with a significant 
glance. 

" Yet I should have known him again. I guess he 
has not altered much the last twenty years." 

" When a felly bides awhoam, an' has no bother 
wi' wife and childer, he keeps much the same for a' 
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the years go by, if his mother does weel by him. It's 
bother as maks men owd, lass. There's his brother 
James looks a deal older nor him, wi* having a sickly 
wife and four childer dragging after him. Nobbut 
wot hoo's been deead a goodish bit, an' poor 
Roger too. He were a fine lad, he were that ! 
It alius seems somehaa as th' best o' th' lot goas 
first" 

Mrs. Ashworth wiped away a tear with the comer 
of her apron, and for a moment nothing was said. 

Then a voice asked softly, 

" Ah ! Roger would be my nephew, then ? I have 
a boy called Roger too." 

" Your nephew ! " exclaimed Bob hoarsely. "Then 
who are you ? " 

'* Nay, thaa's leet cat aat o' th* bag, lass ; thaa hast 
for sure ! " said Mrs. Ashworth with a comfortable 
laugh, even as she wiped away the last traces of a 
tear. " I'll be baan yo'U knaaw who th' fine lady is, 
naa. Bob." 

Bob had risen from his seat and gone over to his 
sister's side. 

" Are yo' Barbara ? " he asked hurriedly, laying a 
heavy hand on her shoulder. 

" Yes, I guess that's about it." 

" Then, why hasta come yeer ? Why didn't yo' 
go to Stephen Cronshaw's first ? " he asked, giving 
her a little shake to emphasize his words. 

" Stephen Cronshaw's ! Why ever should I have 
gone there— surely you don't think I married Dick 
Cronshaw, Bob ? " 

Q 
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" Of course I do. Who else could yo' ha' gone off 
wi' ? " he said roughly. 

" I guess you and mother did not give me credit 
for much sense, when you thought I had thrown my- 
self away like that. No, no, Bob ! If one wants to 
grow into a lady, they had better start with a man 
who wants to be a gentleman, than with one who has 
been a gentleman all his life, and is beginning to go 
the other way." 

Mrs. Tidsley gave a complacent smile as she 
spoke, and stroked the fur on her mantle with much 
satisfaction. 

Bob Ashworth put his hand to his head in a 
bewildered kind of way. 

"You did not marry Dick Cronshaw?" he said 
slowly, as though half-dazed. "But you must ha' 
done. Why, IVe known it a' these years !" 

" Well, whether you have known it or not, I did 
not," answered his sister rather defiantly. " I mar- 
ried Tom Tidsley, and a good husband he has made 
me too ! " 

Bob went back to his seat with a groan. 

Barbara was not Dick Cronshaw's wife ! 

He said it over and over again to himself, as 
though it were something too hard to believe. 

Not young Cronshaw's wife. Why, all his thoughts 
and plans for the last twenty years had been based 
upon the fact that she was. 

It could not be true ! 

Just as a man idly dozing on the sea-shore, in tht 
light of a holiday sun, wakes up to find himself cut 
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off from the mainland by the relentless tide, so Bob 
Ashworth felt as though a sudden gulf were fixed 
between him and the past. 

All his plottings seemed so useless now that there 
had never been any reason for them ; all the deter- 
mined hatred against Mr. Cronshaw, which he had 
fostered for so long, now dwindled away into an 
angry contempt for his own foolishness. 

Stephen Cronshaw had never done the least harm 
to him and his family after all ; probably he had 
never even thought of them in all the years which he 
had spent in watching for tl\e triumphant return of 
his sister Barbara, to take up her abode in the old 
man's house. 

Bob Ashworth writhed as these waves of thought 
passed over him. What a fool he had been ! No 
girl who spent her evening, after a day of work, in 
reading halfpenny novelettes, could have had more 
foolish and unlikely ideas of grandeur than he — 
practical, middle-aged man though he was. 

And yet what a likely and reasonable thing it had 
seemed until to-day ! All the events had pointed the 
same way ; all the facts had grouped themselves 
naturally round the same idea. 

Now all his practical reasonings, all the plans upon 
which he had based his actions, all the thoughts 
which had dominated his life, were only to be com- 
pared to day-dreams, and castle-building, of a foolish 
lass who worked in a mill. Bob ground his teeth as 
this idea flashed across him. 

Surely it was all a mistake. That comfortable, 

Q 2 
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Stout woman in her silks and finery, who sat rocking 
by the fireside, could not be his sister. His long, cold 
walk, with its dreary non-success, had certainly made 
him very heavy ; he must have fallen asleep in the 
warmth of a dusky room, and dreamt it all ! 

Just then the door opened and Mary Ann came in, 
bringing with her a chilly draught of cold air. 

" Be sharp, lass, an' shut th* dur ; it's some cowd 
to-neet, it is for sure ! " 

The girl looked with some astonishment at the 
stranger, but, as she came farther into the room, she 
suddenly caught sight of her uncle as he sat by the 
window. 

" Uncle Bob, wot hasta bein doing," she exclaimed 
hurriedly. " Why, thi collar an' neck is covered wi* 
blood." 

Mrs. Ashworth looked round curiously. " Why, so 
it is. Bob. I never see'd it afore, I were so takken up 
wi' thi sister. Weer hasta been, lad ? " 

Memory rushed over Bob Ashworth like a flood ; 
he jumped up suddenly from his seat, and went 
quickly towards the door without speaking. 

That innocent girl he had left in her helplessness 
upon the moor. He must go to her at once. 

But as he passed by his niece, she caught hold of 
him passionately, " Yon's Miss Barbara's blood ! 
Yo've been doing summat to her ! " she cried fiercely, 
with sudden intuition. 

But Bob shook her off as one might shake off a 
viper, and went out into the night. 

A moment after, Mary Ann, with a muttered ex- 
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clamation about telling " Maister Brunton," had 
gone too. 

Mrs. Ashworth looked at her daughter with be- 
wilderment. 

" Nay, whatever's to do naa. Never did I see such 
childer as mine sin' the day as I were bom." 



CHAPTER XXII. 

MARY ANN'S NEWS. 

SO Bob Ashworth, filled with a great remorse, 
went out to face the darkness, and bitter wind, 
on his way up the moor to find the girl he had left a 
few hours before ; and Mary Ann, his niece, ran 
quickly to the hillside farm, where she had happened 
to see Basil Brunton go in that afternoon. 

Bob never forgot the hurried walk which he took 
that night, nor the awful thoughts which went with 
him, step for step. 

Do what he would, he could not shake them off. 
They scattered the darkness about him with a deeper 
blackness of their own, showing him perpetually, as 
though in the light of day, the helpless, suffering girl, 
lying alone, the wild, desolate sweeps of moorland 
keeping silent watch over her prostrate form. They 
haunted him with the one dreary cry, " Supposing 
she is dead — what then ? " 

He walked faster and faster so as to out-pace them, 
but still they followed on, only growing the more 
vivid and prophetic. 

Supposing Barbara Cronshaw were dead — and he 
could have saved her ? 
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Again arose the awful question — at whose door 
would God lay the sin ? 

Bob shivered with a sense of horror more penetrat- 
ing than the mere material cold about him. At 
whose door ? Surely at his. 

Ah, what a brute he had been ! Why should he 
have kept her there, why should he have said such 
cruel things, even though she were the niece of the 
man he hated — ^the man he hated, as he had thought, 
with* so just a cause ? 

The girl had nothing to do with it all. 

He groaned, as cruel memory added her torment 
to that of thought. How good and patient she had 
been to poor Roger, as he lay dying all those weary 
months ! How generous and eager to help she had 
been during the long, workless time of the strike — 
the strike which was not over yet ! 

And yet he had left her in the cold and rain, to 
suffer alone. 

It was useless to try and make the best of things, 
vain to imagine that some one would have gone to 
her help before now. 

Who would be likely to come down that steep 
moorland path at such an hour, on such a night ? 

No ; he full well knew that where he had left her 
there he would find her — ^but how ? 

Poor Bob Ashworth hurried recklessly over the 
narrow, stony path he was treading, goaded on by 
memory and thought, just as oxen were .goaded on 
by their masters in far-off days of old. 

Meanwhile Mary Ann Ashworth had reached the 
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tumble-down old farm, and was beating upon the 
door with all her might. 

The two mea inside stopped their placid smoking, 
and looked at one another, with the weird feeling 
which anything out of the common causes, when it 
happens in a lonely place at night, while the rain 
be^ts against the window, and the wind whistles and 
wails through every crevice. 

" What can have happened ? " said Basil Brunton 
hurriedly, as he went to the door. 

That something was wrong both men felt con- 
vinced. 

Basil Brunton threw open the creaking door, and 
the wind, glad at last to find that all opposition to 
its entrance was removed, rushed eagerly in, causing 
even the strong young man to give way for a second, 
and making poor Thomas Rowland shiver, and cower 
down before its cutting strength. 

Then there came a voice from the darkness, 

" Oh, Maister Brunton, come quick ! Mi Uncle 
Bob has done summat to Miss Barbara, an* I domd 
know where hoo is, or nothing." 

" To Miss Barbara ! " he exclaimed, half in- 
credulously, " To Miss Barbara ! Nonsense, girl, 
how could he ? Come in out of the wind. I cannot 
hear a word you say," he added, seizing her by the 
shoulcipr as his fear took the form of -anger, " Now, 
what is this tale about ? How can Bob Ashworth 
have done anything to her ? " he asked sternly, when 
he had shut the door in the face of the wind, leaving 
it to sullenly howl and moan outside. 
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" I dornd know," whimpered the girl, as she 
sank down exhausted after her fast running. " But 
I know he has, he'd getten her blodd on his collar 
an a. 

" Where is she ? Where is your uncle ? Speak, 
girl," said Basil rapidly. 

" I dornd know, sir," sobbed the girl, " Urfcle 
Bob came out when I did, but I know nothing weer 
he's gone to ! " 

Basil Brunton clenched his fists in impotent rage. 

" If he has touched even so much as a hair of her 
head. Til " he spluttered. 

But Thomas Rowland put a trembling hand on his 
shoulder, 

" Hush ! " he said. " What is the use of going on 
like this ? Go down to Stephen Cronshaw's, and see 
if Barbara is there. This girl may have imagined 
it all." 

Basil Brunton opened the door without another 
word, and went rapidly down the steep hillside, but 
not so rapidly but what the elder man kept up with 
him. 

They went on in silence until they reached the 
garden gate of the old, ivy-covered house. Then 
Thomas Rowland drew back. 

" I cannot come any farther than this, Brunton. 
Be quick and tell me if all is right." 

Basil Brunton glanced at him with a nod, wonder- 
ing, even in the midst of his own trouble, at the ring 
of agony in the man's voice. 

Then he went up the garden path, but just as he 
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reached the door it flew suddenly open, and a maid- 
servant rushed nearly into hfs arms. 

" Oh, sir, I was just coming to find you. Mr. 
Cronshaw's sent me. Miss Barbara can't be found 
nowhere," she exclaimed, wringing her hands in 
nervous, but rather pleasurable, excitement. 

Basil put her to one side, and went hurriedly into 
the room where Stephen Cronshaw usually sat. 

There he found the old man sitting in his chair, 
calm and impassive as usual, yet with a stem look 
on his face, which Basil knew well — a look which 
meant that feeling, though great, was still kept in the 
place where the old man intended it to be. 

Mrs. Cronshaw, on the other hand, was sobbing 
helplessly, in spite of Stephen Cronshaw's con- 
temptuous glances. 

On the hearth, seated upright with his ears 
pricked forward, was Barbara's great dog, the usual 
companion of her walks. When he saw Basil enter 
he rose up with an uneasy whine, and thrust his cold, 
wet nose into the young man's hand, as if asking 
help. 

" What is all this about Barbara ? Where is she, 
Brunton.? " asked Stephen harshly. 

"I don't know, sir; that is just what I came to 
ask you." 

" What shall we do ? " sobbed poor Mrs. Cronshaw. 
" She went out about two o'clock, and we have seen 
nothing of her since. Oh, I am sure something 
dreadful has happened to her, Stephen, although you 
only say * Rubbish ' when I say so." 
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** What made you think of coming to see if she 
were here, Basil ? Whatever put it into your head 
that she was not ? " asked the old man, taking not 
the slightest heed of his wife's words. 

Then Basil Brunton gave a hurried account of the 
words of Mary Ann Ashworth, and of the fear with 
which they had filled him, while all the time the 
great dog whined, looking at the door as though 
anxious to be off. 

" But if Ashworth has done anything to her, it 

shall be " finished Brunton, with an ominous 

setting of his mouth. 

" Bob Ashworth ! Ah, one of the hands who went 
without notice. So he thinks he will take revenge in 
this way ! Well, we shall see." 

"But where are you going to find Barbara?" 
asked Mrs. Cronshaw's tremulous voice. 

For a second Basil looked rather perplexed, but 
an impatient lick at his hand seemed to give him a 
touch of inspiration. 

"I shall follow Rex, Mrs. Cronshaw. If she is 
anywhere within twenty miles he will find her." 

Mr. Cronshaw held out his hand. " Then go, lad, 
and may you be successful ! See, Rex," holding out 
a book his niece had left on the table, for the dog to 
smell, " find her, good dog ! " 

The dog wagged his tail, and then went Joyously 
out through the door, which the young man held 
open, and they both disappeared into the darkness. 

At the gate they found Thomas Rowland, his thin 
form shivering with the cold. 
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" Ah ! what a long time you have kept me in sus- 
pense ! " he exclaimed, with chattering teeth. " Is 
she there or not ? " he added, catching hold of the 
young man's arm as he hurried past. . 

" No, she is not. But go home out of the cold ; 
we shall find her. Rex and I. What is she to you ? " 
answered Brunton impatiently, as he shook off the 
detaining hand. 

" What is she to me ? " said the man in a hollow 
voice. " What is she to me ? Ah ! she " 

But here Basil Brunton left him, following the 
dog, who looked back impatiently. Rowland 
followed too, and they all three went on together to 
search for the girl who was lost, while the two old 
people sat alone, listening and waiting for news of 
the one they loved. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

DICK CRONSHAW'S RETURN. 

IT IS a fearful thing to search for anyone, not 
knowing whether they be dead or alive, by the 
light of day, but it is far more awful to go on such a 
search for one greatly beloved in the blackness of a 
moonless night. 

Yet it was on such a night that Basil Brunton and 
the man, from the lonely farm, followed Barbara Cron- 
shaw's dog, as he traced his mistress up the rough 
moorland path towards the great, grim hills, which 
kept guard over the sleeping valley. 

The wind howled, and moaned around them, as 
though to tell of terrible sights which it had seen, 
and the cold rain beat down with pitiless uncon- 
cern for the two men, who bent their heads to 
meet it. 

Still they went on steadily, without a break in 
their quick pace, each filled with the horror of his 
own forebodings and fear. 

At last Thomas Rowland broke silence. " Do you 
think we are on the right track, Brunton ? " 

" The dog knows," answered Basil tersely. 

And, indeed, the dog went keenly on, looking 
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neither to the right hand nor to the left, sniffing the 
ground as he passed along. He seemed in no doubt 
as to what path should be taken ; he knew for certain 
that at the end of the trail he would find the mistress 
he loved ; he was not possessed with the sickening 
dread of what he would find when he reached her, as 
were those other two. 

So they kept on, ever mounting upward, till at 
last Rex, with a joyous whimper, gave a bound 
forward. 

A moment after he gave a long howl, and the 
others saw, dimly, something lying motionless at their 
very feet, its blackness showing denser than the dark- 
ness of the air. 

Basil Brunton knelt down beside the silent 
heap. 

" It is she ! " he exclaimed hoarsely. 

As he spoke a man put his hand on his shoulder, 

" Yi, it's her, reet enoo, but hoo*s dead," whispered 
a deep voice. 

Basil shook off his hand as one would shake oflf 
some repugnant, creeping thing. What was Bob 
Ashworth doing there ? Had he come back to look 
upon the girl he had injured — perhaps killed ? 

Roger's warning, the night he died, came suddenly 
into the young man's mind. Was this the kind of 
" bad turn " which the lad had foreseen ? "Take care 
o' Miss Barbara," he had eagerly besought him. Oh, 
fool that he had been, to treat the boy's words with 
indifference and pay no heed. 

It was too dark to see the expression of Bob Ash- 
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worth's haggard face, or Basil Brunton would have 
felt, even then, that the man was not to blame for 
what had happened, but as it was, he turned upon him 
in the darkness, full of pitiless rage, 

" Have you come back to make sure of your suc- 
cess ? " he said slowly, 

Thei), as, in a sudden fierce outburst of rage, he 
would have seized the man who stood so silently 
before him, Thomas Rowland put out a restraining 
hand, 

" No, Brunton, look after her first We must not 
waste a moment in getting her out of this rain and 
cold." Then, turning to Bob Ashworth, he said 
authoritatively, "Go, fellow, don't stand speechless 
there ! If Mr. Brunton wants you for this day's work, 
he will know where to find you." 

Poor Bob Ashworth, dumb with an awfulness of 
self-reproach, went without a word, past the snarling, 
white-toothed dog, and down the rough path towards 
his home, walking in a darkness of horror, to which 
even night itself seemed bright as day. 

Oh ! why had he left her that afternoon ? he help- 
lessly cried over and over again as he heedlessly 
stumbled down the stony way. Why had he let his 
hatred against a man control him so that he would 
not help an injured girl when he could ? 

Now, when he would have done so, it was too late. 
He had felt afraid to touch one whom he deemed 
to have received succour from on high, whose help- 
lessness was, for him, overshadowed by the sanctity 
which death sheds around his path. 
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In the sense of unworthiness which had come over 
him, as he spoke in vain to the motionless figure, he 
had stood in silent watch by her side, until one had 
come who had a right to lift her in his arms and carry 
her down to the village below ; then he had left them 
there, and gone away in hopeless despair for the life 
he could have saved — could have saved, and* had 
not. 

Meanwhile Basil Brunton knelt down by the side 
of the girl, who, until now, had always been responsive 
to the sound of his voice ; as he put his arm gently 
under her head his hand came in contact with some- 
thing wet and clammy. 

" Oh, my darling, my darling ! What has he done 
to you ? " he exclaimed passionately, for it needed no 
light to tell him that what he had touched was the 
blood of her whem he loved. 

A fierce sense of tenderness came over the strong 
young fellow, as he felt the dead weight of her head 
upon his shoulder. How could anyone be so hate- 
fully cruel as to take revenge, for another, upon a 
defenceless girl like this ? he thought, with the pitiful 
shudder which comes to strength when it sees wrong 
done to weakness, which it is too late to stop. 

As he groaned, with the sudden sense of his power- 
lessness to avert the suffering of her for whom he 
would gladly have given his life, Thomas Rowland 
laid his hand on his shoulder. 

" Come, Brunton, let us be going." 

Basil rose to his feet with the girl, as though glad 
that there was still something which he could do. 
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** All right," he said in a low voice ; " you go first, 
and show the way. I dare not stumble with 
her." 

It was a long and weary way down the hill, to 
where the lights of little Shaw's Nook twinkled, as 
though to guide them home. 

Every step had to be taken with slow caution, 
every turn in the footpath felt with heed. 

Thomas Rowland seldom went above two paces in 
front of the young man with his burden ; if he did 
slip some one should be there to hinder the fall. 

But Basil Brunton walked as steadily as though 
the sun were lighting his path with all its splendour ; 
he knew full well what a false step in that darkness 
would mean. How then could he take one, carrying 
her? 

But however far the way, the end is reached at 
last, and so after a time, which seemed too long to 
reckon by mere minutes and hours, they came to 
Shaw's Nook. 

As they passed through the village, Rowland 
caught hold of a belated urchin slinking home, 

" Go to Doctor Martin, lad, and tell him to come 
up to Mr. Cronshaw's at once," he said authorita- 
tively. 

The boy nodded his head with a ready "Yi," 
glad of a shadow of excuse for being late, with which 
to confront a justly angry mother. 

When they came to the house with their sad 
burden, Thomas Rowland passed through the gate- 
way, and went steadily up to the door, which he 

R 
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threw open, with the air of one who was no stranger 
to the place. 

Mrs. Cronshaw came running out at the noise, but 
shrank back, with a shudder, at the sight of the white 
face lying on Basil's shoulder, 

" Oh, she is dead ! I said she was dead ! Oh ! 
what shall I do ? " she cried helplessly, wringing her 
hands. 

'* Bring her in here, Brunton," called a stem voice 
from the room, out of which Mrs, Cronshaw had 
come. 

Basil carried the girl to a wide, old settle which 
stood near the old man's chair, and laid her gently 
down. 

" Oh, she is dead, Stephen, I told you so ! " 

"She is not. Bring some water," answered the 
young manager, in a low, strange voice, as he raised 
her head. 

" Oh, my poor, poor girl ! what have they done to 
you ? " he added passionately, as he tried to gently 
wipe away the blood which had clotted about her 
temples, and kissed her unconscious lips over and 
over again, without getting any response. 

" Nay, lad ! You will never bring her to like that," 
said the old man dryly. " Let her have air till the 
doctor comes. Poor girl, she has suffered some pain 
to make her in such a condition." Then he added, 
in a low voice, " She looks very like her father used 
to when he was a boy." 

Meanwhile Thomas Rowland stood over the fire 
in silence, watching th^ white^ still girl with hungry 
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eyes ; Basil Brunton clenched his hands fiercely, as 
another wave of pity passed over his soul ; the old 
man waited what might come, in the patience of age ; 
the dog stood erect by the settle side with drooping 
ears, and pathetic eyes ; the firelight danced in idle 
pleasure over the chestnut shades of Barbara's hair, 
which hung in a heavy coil down on to the floor. 

It seemed as though a spell had come upon all 
things — a ghastly, nightmare spell which none could 
break. 

But in another moment the old doctor had come 
in, and all things were changed. 

" Ah, what is this ? Miss Barbara ! Well, well ! 
Just give me a little room, Brunton ; don't look 
so horror-struck, man, I shall have her round 
directly." 

Soon, under the cheery old man's manipulations, 
Barbara opened her dark eyes, with a piteous little 
moan of pain, and pogr Basil gave a sudden gasp 
of relief. 

She was not dead after all ! Oh, wonderful, joyful 
thing! 

" Now, Brunton, carry her up to her room. She 
must have those wet things off at once, or we shall 
be having rheumatic fever to complica.te matters," 
he added, turning to the capable, elderly servant who 
stood silently at his side. 

As Basil Brunton passed by where Thomas 
Rowland was standing, the poor, emaciated wreck 
of a man seemed to draw himself up with sudden, 
grand dignity. 

R 2 
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" Barbara, my little girl, Barbara ! " he said softly, 
as he bent over the girl ; then he kissed her gently 
once or twice, and drew back into his place. 

Barbara looked at him with a half-bewildered, faint 
smile, which died away almost as soon as it came ; 
Basil, to whom nothing would have seemed strange, 
or out of place, upon that strange, unlikely night, 
went on in silence. 

Not so, Stephen Cronshaw. The door had hardly 
closed after the retreating forms of sobbing Mrs. 
Cronshaw, and the hale old doctor, when he turned 
fiercely upon the man who stood by the fire, his face 
buried in his hands. 

"What do you mean by kissing my niece like 
that ? Who are you, that you enter my house un- 
asked at this time of night ? " 

The man in his wet, threadbare clothes, shiver- 
ing with cold, which the warm blaze of the fire was 
not able to entice away, looked, indeed, as though he 
had no right in that comfortable room with its 
respectable air of prosperity. 

He raised his head slowly at the sound of the old 
man's voice, and looked him in the face. But his 
glance soon wavered and fell — his weakened moral 
nature could not meet the clear, stem eyes of one 
who had lived rigorously a life of narrow justice for 
so many, many years. 

" You have not answered my question." 

The hearer shuddered at the biting hardness of the 
tone. How could he answer, when mercy seemed so 
far away ? 
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"Well?" 

The man answered at last, with an unexpected 
outburst of passion. " Oh ! why do you keep asking, 
father ? You know who I am ! " 

Stephen Cronshaw set his teeth ; 

"I have no son. Why, then, do you call me 
father ? " he said coldly. 

" But I am your son, and Barbara is my daughter, 
I tell you." 

" You must be making some mistake. I have no 
son, nor Barbara any father!" answered the cold, 
cutting voice, 

Dick Cronshaw*s sudden burst of passion was 
over; 

"He has no son, nor Barbara any father. Ah, 
well ! " he said hopelessly, half to himself. 

" Look at yourself. A man who has wasted his 
substance in riotous living ; a man who has spent his 
years in prison, and dishonoured the name of his 
father, a name which had never been disgraced 
before ; a man who even now cannot keep himself 
from drinking, or try in any way to redeem his time ; 
and yet who wants to claim a son's relationship 
with a man who has lived honourably for seventy 
years." 

Stephen Crqnshaw's rugged face might have been 
carved out of hard-knotted oak, as he said those 
words with slow sternness. 

Poor Dick Cronshaw only groaned in answer. It 
was all too true. He had ^disgraced his father; he 
had cheated his master and gone to prison for his 
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wrong-doing ; and, alas ! even now he could not fight 
against the incessant craving for drink, which 
enabled him to forget for a while all the sin and 
misery of his life. What hope could there be for 
such as he ? 

" And still you want to claim, as your daughter, a 
good and pure girl — a girl who is promised to an 
upright and honourable man ; you, on whose very 
face are written the lines of sin!" said the harsh 
voice of his father, as if in answer to the thoughts 
which perplexed him. 

" No, no ! " he sobbed, too weak both morally and 
physically to restrain his tears. " No, no ; let her be 
happy ! As I have sown, so must I reap ! " 

" He has surely inherited his mother's gift of ready 
tears," said Stephen to himself, contemptuously. 

There was silence between the two for a little 
while, each being filled with the bitterness of his own 
thoughts. 

The candle upon the table began to fade and 
flicker, casting shadows about the room ; the lamp 
burnt steadily on ; the bird, in its cage above the 
window, moved uneasily upon its perch ; Barbara's 
great dog, Rex, crept up to the sad figure by the 
hearth, and softly licked his hand in silent sym- 
pathy. 

" Oh ! life is hard ; it is hard," murmured Dick 
Cronshaw bitterly, at last. 

" The way of transgressors is hard, Dick ! " said 
the old man, with a touch of feeling in his voice, 
which had not been there before. 
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"What shall I do — ^where shall I go? " wailed the 
broken-spirited younger man. 

Stephen Cronshaw knit his stem brows in thought. 

•* Listen, Dick ! I will not have Barbara disturbed 
or spoken to. When you gave her to me, and asked 
me to take her as my own, I told you she should be 
my niece, and my niece she shall stay. I will not 
have her connected in any way with you. 

" She is going to marry Basil Brunton, a young 
man who has been to me the son that you never 
were. To these two I have left my all, meaning 
Basil to take up my work when I leave it — my work, 
though not my ways," added the old man a little 
bitterly, as he thought how often his ideas, and Basil's, 
disagreed. 

" Now understand, I will not have them bothered 
and harassed by you — a drunken anc} disreputable 
father. Let them begin life straight, without shadows 
cast by one who has had his chance and lost it. One 
thing, and one thing only, will I do for you ; I have 
an agent starting for Australia this week, I will pay 
your fare to go with him, and he shall see that you 
are provided for over there." 

« But— I— I " 

** Are you going to argue with me, Dick ? " rising 
in anger from his chafr ; " you start for Liverpool 
to-morrow, to this address — do you hear ? " 

The old fear of his stern father, which had been 
the first cause of so much trouble, had never left the 
poor, ^yeak son, so now he could only bend his head 
in silence. 
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"And now go quickly, before young Brunton 
comes down ; I do not wish them to see you again." 

" But my daughter, may I not see her ? " pleaded 
the heart-broken man, " and my mother ? " 

" You can see neither my niece nor my wife. The 
one knows nothing of you, and I wish her to remain 
in ignorance ; the other has thought of you as dead 
for many years, it is better for her to think so 
still." 

The younger man writhed as he heard his father's 
cold, stern words. How true they were ! Why 
should he darken their lives because he wished to 
lighten his own ? How much better to go away, and 
leave them all, without a word. After all, the long 
and hopeless fight against temptation would last but 
little longer, death could not delay his coming for 
more than a short time now. 

Therefore he turned to go without a word, but 
suddenly he went up to his father's chair with a last 
appeal, 

"Oh, forgive me, forgive me, father, before I 

go!" 

But the old man's human justness still stood like a 
wall of partition between the two. He rose slowly 
to his feet, and drew himself up to his full height ; 

" My son, may God forgive you, I never can ! " 

His deep voice trembled a little as he spoke, and 
sitting down again in his chair, he leaned his head 
upon his hand, as though to shade his eyes from the 
light of the lamp. 

When he looked up, the room was empty, his son 
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had gone. Stephen Cronshaw made a quick move- 
ment, as though to follow, then he sank back again 
with a heavy sigh. 

Who can tell the thoughts which came to the old 
man as he sat there in that quiet room, while the fire- 
light flickered and faded away, and the dog at last 
slept peacefully upon the hearth ? 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

AN OLD man's will. 

IT was not long before Basil Brunton came into 
the silent room with the doctor. 
Poor fellow, he had been wandering aimlessly 
about the passage outside Barbara's door, awaiting 
in fearful suspense the old man's verdict, and he was 
now eagerly questioning him. 

The doctor's face wore a grave expression which 
was not natural to it ; nevertheless he spoke cheer- 

fully, 

" She has everything in her favour. If she is kept 
perfectly quiet for a few days, she will do well, I 
trust. — Pooh, pooh, boy, don't be suspicious ! She 
has evidently slipped over the edge of the bank, as 
she says. I see no signs of anything else. Bob 
Ashworth is not the kind of man to hyrt a girl ! 
You had better go to bed, lad, or I shall be having 
you ill next! Good-night, Mr. Cronshaw. I will 
call in again to see your niece, first thing in the 
morning." 

Basil came back after seeing the old doctor out, 
and stood over the fire for a moment 
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" Doctor Martin does not seem to think well of 
her," he said, at last, despondently. 

"Never fear, lad. He will pull her through all 
right No Cronshaw ever died of a fall yet, that I 
have heard of," answered Stephen, with, almost, a note 
of indifference in his voice. 

Then he continued abruptly, 

" Basil, what made you bring that man here, to- 
night ? " 

"Man? Bring a man? What man?" asked 
Brunton, with the incoherence which follows any 
sudden check to a line of thought " I don't know 
who you mean, sir ? " 

" I mean the one who came in with you and 
Barbara. Rowland, is not his name ?" 

" Ah, yes, Thomas Rowland, of course. I really 
don't exactly know, Mr. Cronshaw. He went with 
me to find my poor girl, and came in as a matter of 
course, I suppose. Poor wretch ! I hope he got 
something before he left; he was simply wet 
through to the skin, and he has little strength 
to stand against anything of that kind ! He 
has gone, I conclude?" he added, as a sort of 
query. 

Stephen Cronshaw nodded his head, he could not 
speak. This poor man, for whom even Basil Brunton 
found pity, in the midst of all his trouble, was his 
son. 

His son, and he had been turned away, by a 
father's will, to face the bitter cold and rain — turned 
away hungry, wet, and sad at heart, without a word 
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of forgiveness, or sign of comfort. Suddenly there 
came to the old man's mind the story of an erring 
son, who had once been treated so very differently, 
a son whose rejoicing father had clothed him in the 
finest raiment his house could furnish, and killed for 
him the fatted calf. 

Ah ! how unlike had been his treatment, that night, 
of Dick. 

" I think to-night has made most of us a little 
* yonderly,' as Lancashire people say. I have .a sort of 
dim idea that poor Rowland actually kissed Barbara, 
as I carried her past him. You can have no concep- 
tion, sir, how anxious the poor fellow was to find her. 
Why, if she had been his own daughter, he could 
not have been kinder, or had the search more at 
heart." 

"You had better be going home, Brunton," 
answered the old man in a gruff tone, taking no heed 
outwardly of what had been said. 

" I really think that I had," said Basil with a little 
laugh. " I feel dreadfully done up. If I were 
sufficiently good-hearted ' I would go round by \ 
the farm, and see if Rowland got home all right. 
I don't feel easy about him. But I am so 
wretchedly tired," with a little stretch of his 
arms. 

The care and pity that the young man showed for 
the poor outcast who was nothing to him — the poor 
outcast who, that very night, had been rejected by 
his father — filled Stephen Cronshaw with sudden 
anger. 
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"If I let him go I do not see why you need 
bother," he said testily, 

Basil Brunton looked a little surprised at the old 
man's tone. 

" Well, I don't really quite know why I do 
myself," he answered good-naturedly. " But 
still, poor fellow, he. seems so utterly desti- 
tute, and without friends in the world, that I 
feel " 

" Destitute and without friends. Whose fault is it 
that he is destitute and without friends ? " 

" Oh, his own, I dare^y. . Still that does not 
make it any the easier for him, don't you know? 
Rather the reverse, I should fancy," Basil answered 
carelessly. 

Then in a moment he continued— 

" Still we may as well give him the benefit of the 
doubt. Perhaps it was not altogether his fault that 
he turned out wild." 

" But it was his fault, I tell you ! " cried the old 
man passionately, totally forgetting, in his desire to 
justify hiipself to himself, that Basil knew nothing of 
the matter, " It was his fault ; no son was ever 
cated for as he was." 

Basil Brunton stared at the old man in speechless 
astonishment. What had he said to rouse him to 
such excitement? What could he know about 
Thomas Rowland ? 

Then he thought compassionately that very likely 
Mr. Cronshaw was thinking of his own son. 

" That nian's name is not Thomas Rowland," said 
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Stephen slowly, after a long pause, in which he had 
made up his mind to tell Basil all. 

" Ah ! I always thought that it was doubtful, but 
he seems to have been very communicative whilst I 
was upstairs. Had you ever seen him before to- 
night ? " 

" Seen him before to-night ? " reiterated the old 
man. " Why, lad, he lived in this house." 

Basil Brunton felt that the strain of the evening 
had been greater upon Stephen Cronshaw than ^ny 
of them had imagined. Under it, his mind had 
wandered away, surely, into the days of his 
youth. 

" Sir," he said gently, " it is getting late ; let me 
help you upstairs before I go. We can talk about 
Rowland to-morrow." 

But the clear, keen eyes of the old man looked 
him through and through. "You think the strain 
has been too great for me, eh, Basil ? " he asked a 
little scornfully. " Sit down, lad, and put such ideas 
out of your head. I am no love-sick fellow to 
imagine because a girl sprains her ankle, or breaks 
her arm, that all hope is past. Sit down and listen 
to what I have to say." Basil, who had turned 
rather red at Stephen's quick reading of his thoughts, 
sat down on the settle where Barbara had so lately 
lain, and the old man began slowly — 

" I am going to tell you something, Brunton, 
which only one hour ago I was determined you 
should never know. In the first place, the girl yoi^ 
intend to make your wife is no niece of mine ! " 
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** So I thought, sir," answered the young manager 
nonchalantly, as he pulled the ears of the great dog 
which had crept to his side. 

Mr. Cronshaw looked a little surprised. " It 
appears you have much insight, lad," he said dryly. 
" Perhaps you can go a little further and tell who you 
think she is if not my niece ! " 

Basil Brunton looked the questioner full in the 
face for a moment, then he replied with slow deliber- 
ation, " I should say that she is your granddaughter, 
Mr. Cronshaw." 

"What has put that into your head?" Stephen 
asked shortly. 

" Oh, I don't know. The habit of putting two 
and two together, I think," laughed the young 
man. 

"Well, supposing that she were Dick's child — I 
don't say she is — ^who is Dick ? " 

" No, that is too hard for me, I have not the least 
idea," Basil said with a little laugh. 

" Yet he has been in this house to-night," the old 
man answered; in the harsh tone which his hearer 
understood so well. 

"Not Thomas Rowland, sir?" he exclaimed in- 
credulously. 

Stephen Cronshaw bowed his head without 
speaking, and for a moment silence fell between the 
two. 

Basil Brunton was jfilled at first with a kind of 
repugnant horror. Thomas Rowland, the man for 
whos^ weak character and wretched life he had 
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always felt a half-contemptuous pity! Thomas 
Rowland, the man whom he saw about the streets of 
Shaw's Nook, more often drunk than sober ! Oh, it 
could not be, that he was son to that upright, clean- 
living old man, that he was father to the pure, noble, 
clear-eyed girl, who so eagerly sought for him — not 
knowing whom she sought ! Oh, the terrible irony of 
fate! 

But, after a little while, Basil's disgust began to fade 
away. He remeijibered the conversation which he 
had had that afternoon with the sad, heart-broken 
man, in the tumbled-down farm, where the wind 
whistled through the crevices and moaned around 
the walls ; he thought of the hopeless way in which 
he had spoken of his dead wife and the little girl 
whom he had — lost ! Lost for him — Basil Brunton— 
to find ! He called to mind the dreary words, " Too 
late," which had been spoken, and felt once more the 
thrill of comradeship, which had come over him as he 
looked upon the weary, sin-worn face. Yet he was 
Barbara's long-lost father ! Oh, how could ^such 
things be ! 

" Your father-in-law will not be one greatly to be 
desired," here the old man broke in bitterly. 

" No, sir, I am afraid he will not," answered Basil 
frankly. " Still you know it might have been worse. 
There is something about him a man cannot help 
liking, after all." 

" Is there ? " said Stephen Cronshaw, with a 
wistful look on his face, trying in vain to 
steel his heart, as he had steeled it once before 
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that night, against the erring son he had loved 
so well. 

"Oh, I think so," was the cheerful answer, "but 
what have you done with him, sir ? Is he somewhere 
in the house ? " 

" He has gone back from whence he came, lad. I 
told him straight I had no son, nor Barbara any 
father," replied the stern old man. His deep, low 
voice seemed to echo through the quiet room long 
after it was silent. 

As Basil did not offer to speak, Stephen Cronshaw 
at last addressed him a direct question, 

" Well, Brunton, what do you say to that ? " 

" I think it was very like hitting a fellow when he 
is down, sir." Then he went on to plead for the poor 
man who, whatever he might be, was still the father 
of the girl he loved. 

" Oh, sir, why will you be so very hard ? You say 
he is not your son, but will saying make him not ? 
What made you send him out of the only place he 
could call home, in all the dreary world ? " 

"It was only just, he had cast his home away 
himself," muttered Stephen. 

." If we were all judged by justice alone, we should 
all come very far short. Oh, sir, let me fetch him 
back to you, let me tell him that you will forgive !" 
Basil Brunton knelt down by the old man's chair, his 
handsome boyish face full of eager pleading. 

" How can I forgive the man who has darkened 
my whole life? You said a little while since that 
perhaps it was not all his fault Lad, if it comes to 

S 
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that, is anyone wholly responsible for his own short- 
comings? If it had not been for my son I should 
have been a very different man ; he has warped and 
hardened my life for all these years. And yet you — 
you, whose troubles and trials are yet unmet — dare to 
speak of mercy and forgiveness, dare to ask an old 
man to restore to his. birthright a, son who has proved 
himself to be utterly unworthy ! " 

" Sir, I never thought you would take what I said 
in that way," expostulated Basil ; then he went on 
after a pause, " I know I am young, as you say, but 
let me speak a word for this poor man. After all, I 
have a certain right to do so ! Whether you own 
Thomas Rowland or not, nothing can alter the fact 
that he is the father of the girl who will one day be 
my wife. Sir, Barbara is wild to find him, how can I 
keep from telling her where and what he is ? Have 
you or I, or any human being, the right to keep a girl 
away from her father if she wishes to go to him ? 
Ah ! Mr. Cronshaw, forgive him, let him come home 
to be cared for — poor fellow, it will only be for a little 
while ! " 

A long silence followed, but at last Stephen 
Cronshaw put his hands upon the young man*s 
shoulders, 

'' Basil, my son, you will never know how hard a 
thiriir vou ask of me ! 1 cannot grant it now ; but 
})erhaps to-morrow. We shall see ! " 

Then he rose, with an almost awe-inspiring dignity, 
from his seat. 

" Go home, lad — straight home — I do not desire 
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that you should see Dick Cronshaw till ycu see me 
to-morrow morning; then I will tell you what 
decision I have come to regarding his position 
as my son, and you can go to him with my 

message if I have any to send. We shall see 

to-morrow." 



S 2 



CHAPTER XXV. 

STEPHEN CRONSHAW'S DECISION. 

VERY early the next morning, before the 
world was wide awake, Basil made his way 
up to the familiar old house to see how Barbara 
was. 

But there was only for him, there, that somewhat 
doubtful satisfaction which men try to obtain from 
"no news." The house presented the blank look 
which comes from blind-drawn windows, and the 
exceedingly sleepy maid-servant, whom at last he 
found in the back regions, only told him that " they 
had never heard nothing all night." 

With this information he went home, trying to be 
content ; at any rate she could not be worse. No 
doctor had been to send for in the darkness of the 
night, no household had been awakened from its 
slumbers, the care of the old servant had clearly been 
enough. 

When he reached his own door some one was 
standing there, evidently awaiting his return. 

" How is hoo ? " whispered a hoarse voice. " Is 
hoo deead ? 
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" No, she IS not, Ashworth," Basil answered shortly, 
moving as though to enter the house. 

" Nay, wait a bit. I saw yo* going up 'yonder, 
an' I waited for yo'. I want to speyk a word 
wi' yo\ Maister.'^ There was a note of plead- 
ing in the man's voice which Brunton's good- 
humour could not withstand, much as he disliked 
him. 

" Well, you had better come inside then. There is 
no use in standing here in the cold," he said im- 
patiently. 

But when they got into the little room, poor Bob 
Ashworth found it difficult to begin the explanation 
which he so much desired to make. 

Basil Brunton sat down by the table, facing his 
unwelcome visitor. 

" What could he want ? " he thought half-angrily 
to himself, as he fixed his keen eyes upon him with 
no very friendly expression. 

" Well, Ashworth ? " he said abruptly at last, seeing 
that the man was hesitating to begin. 

The answer was suddenly blurted out, with ian 
agitation which aroused all Basil's suspicion of the 
night before, • 

" I • want to tell yo' summat, an' I dornd know 
wot way to begin." 

The young manager clenched his hand, and frowned 
angrily. Had this man, in spite of Barbara's denial, 
really hurt her last night ; 

" If you want to talk about last night, I should 
say that the least you can say the better. Miss 
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Cronshaw has told us that her fall was merely an 
accident." 

The haughtiness with which these words were said 
roused Bob Ashworth's pride, 

" Yi, hoo is reet there. I never did aught to her — • 
I wish I had." 

" Ashworth ! " 

" Nay, nay, Maister, dornd get up s j fast. I only 
mean as I could ha* helped th' lass an* I didn't I 
were fair mad wi' her uncle, an' I left her there on 
th' ground by hersen, for all she begged me to help 
her." Bob spoke half-defiantly, and Basil Brunton 
set his face hard. 

Who would have thought that any man could have 
seen her helpless and in pain, and refused to listen ? 

But, before he could speak, Ashworth had begun a 
long, and somewhat incoherent, explanation of all 
his plans and plots for the last twenty years — those 
plans and plots whose firm foundation had been re- 
moved, without warning, only the night before. 

As he spoke in a downcast, disheartened way of 
his hopes and aspirations, of his ever-fading expecta- 
tions, and the hatred which had grown up in their 
place — a hatred which at last extended not only to 
Stephen Cronshaw, but to the girl who seemed to 
have taken Barbara Ashworth's place, and to the 
young manager who had taken his — a feeling of com- 
passion came over Basil Brunton. 

" An' naa maybe as I've lost th' life o' Miss 
Barbara, her as was alius good to our Roger," 
finished the man in a tone of remorse. 
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" No, Bob, not so bad as that, I hope/' answered 
Basil kindly, "If anything happens to her, the harm 
was done before you came past," he added, with a 
little tremble in his voice. 

" Ay, ay, so mi mother said when I towd her. 
* Domt fret, lad, it's th' lass's own fault for going i' 
them slippery places,' hoo says. But it mak's no 
difference wot folks say, Maister, if a man feels as 
it's him wots to blame ! " 

Basil sat silent for a second or two, hardly knowing 
what to say, and Bob Ashworth, with a muttered 
" Good-morning," moved towards the door. 

But the young manager sprang to his feet just as 
he was going out, 

" Stop, Ashworth, let us shake hands before you 
go, if only to show you that I do not think as you 
do." 

• ••••• 

In his anxiety about Barbara, and his hopes of a 
reconciliation between Mr. Cronshaw and his son, 
Basil Brunton had forgotten all about poor Bob Ash- 
worth, and his troubles, by the time that he went up 
to the Cronshaw's house, after breakfast. 

Stephen Cronshaw was waiting impatiently for his 
young manager, and he listened to his eager inquiries 
for Barbara, with only half-concealed dissatisfaction. 

" There, there, lad, that will do, the girl is right 
enough," he said irritably after a few minutes, "let 
her aunt go back to her^ 1 have some business I vvi5fh 
to talk over with you." 

Stephen Cronshaw was a man who, having made 



• 
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up his mind to a certain course of action, was not 
contented until he had pursued that course, and ful- 
filled the end in view, therefore, as soon as the door 
closed after Mrs. Cronshaw, he began — 

" I have thought over our conversation last night, 
Brunton, and come to a conclusion upon the matter." 

Basil thought he had never seen less expression in 
the stern, old face, or heard a harder ring in the 
cold voice. 

"Yes, sir," he answered slowly, as though very 
doubtful as to what that conclusion would be. 

" Last night, after you had gone, I wrote this letter 
to my son," pointing to an envelope which lay on the 
table before him, " in which I told him — that — that 
— I did forgive him all the — wrong he had done to 
me." The old man's voice trembled, and his hand 
shook as he took up the note, but in another moment 
he had shaken off these signs of weakness, and spoke 
in his usual voice, " But mind you, Brunton, I am 
not the same this morning as I was last night. 
Three or four times while I have been waiting for 
ydu to come, I have nearly torn up this message to 
my son. He has wronged me, lad, how terribly no 
man can know. But for your sake I kept my hand 
from destroying. Take the letter for what it is worth. 
After all, I did feel what I wrote — last night. But 
listen, Brunton, I will not have him here, he shall not 
spoil your life, and the life of the little lass upstairs, 
^s he has spoiled his father's." 

Stephen Cronshaw pushed the letter half reluctantly 
across to the young man, as he spoke. Basil took it 
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up with a muttered thanks ; he knew what it meant 
to that proud man with his unbending will — knew, 
and could not speak. 

A moment after the conversation was changed. 

" Have you seen Ashworth this morning ? " 
Stephen asked abruptly. 

" Yes, sir, he " 

" Now that the people of Shaw's Nook have got so 
riotous that it is not safe for a girl to go about by 
herself, if she happens to belong to a man they hate, 
I have made up my mind to put an end to things, 
and not wait until I am able to get about." 

" But Bob Ashworth " began Basil eagerly. 

Mr. Cronshaw held up his hand sternly to stop 
him. 

"Read that," he said, pushing a sheet of paper 
across to him. 

Basil had never known how strong is even the 
shadow of hope, until the words on that paper 
snatched it away. 

It was the advertisement which Stephen Cronshaw 
had drawn up for fresh workers in his mill. • 

" No old hands need apply." 

These last words ran mistily together before the 
young man's eyes. 

" Oh, sir ! " he exclaimed in imploring protest. 

" There is no use in your speaking, Brunton ; what 
I have done, I have done," said the old man, bringing 
his fist heavily down upon the old oak table, with a 
look of defiance. 

But Basil Brunton was not to be silenced thus. 
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" Oh, you can never have realized all it would 
mean to them ; there is nowhere else in Earnshaw 
where they can get work, they will simply starve ! 
Don't do it, Mr. Cronshaw, don't do it ! let me tear 
this notice up." 

" I should only write out a fresh one if you did, so 
there is no use in your troubling to destroy it," 
Stephen answered with a coldness that had the effect 
of a douche of water upon the young manager's 
excited mind. • 

" What can I say to induce you to show some 
pity ? " he said slowly. 

" Some pity ! " sneered the old man. " Is it a ques- 
tion of pity between master and men? If they had 
dealt well by me I would have dealt well by them, 
as I had done for many years. Now I will only 
give them justice ; they chose to leave me — they 
shall go ! " 

" It is an awful thing to treat men's lives by that 
code only," said Basil in a low voice. 

" All my life I have been just — I will be just still." 

** But are you just, sir ? is it not anger at being 
thwarted which makes you act like this ? " the young 
man cried, rapidly losing his temper. 

" Be careful, Brunton." 

" Be careful ! " repeated Basil scornfully ; " be 
careful ! What does it matter about me, sir ? I am 
one man, with no one dependent upon me. I can 
either -find work or not; it only concerns myself. 
But they have wives and children whom they have to 
clothe and feed— what will it mean to them ? " 
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" As I have told you before, Brunton, they should 
haye thought of all that before they arranged to 
come out." 

" But they did not, sir.** 

" Then they will have to stand by the conse- 
quences." 

The young manager rose angrily, — 

" You are terribly hard ! " 

" That is your idea, Brunton. I am just, I con- 
sider, and my decision I will keep to." 

" Then, sir, write at the foot of your notice, * A 
manager also required,' for I will never be manager 
to new hands at Cronshaw*s ! " 

Basil Brunton left the room in a towering rage, 
never noticing the strangely-troubled look which 
crept over the old man's face at his words. 

Basil Brunton, indeed, left the house full of the 
fiery anger of youth, but just as the sharp winter air 
outside cooled his heated head, so the cold hardness 
of fact benumbed his furious temper. 

What was the use of raging and storming — the 
notice remained the same ? 

What was the use of anything while that notice 
remained the same ? 

He went through the village with hurried, uneven 
steps, looking neither to the right hand nor to the 
left. Men watched him with astonishment, looking 
for his nod in vain ; women shivered with sad pre- 
sentiment, as they saw his angry averted face ; awe- 
struck children moved from out his path, as he 
unheedingly pushed them to one side. 
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So oil and on he went, until he was far away from 
anxious, curious eyes ; then with deep-drawn sob he 
threw himself down on his face, upon the short, dry 
grass. 

Seldom has a man gone through greater agony for 
others than Basil Brunton went through, during the 
hour or two which followed. Was all to be lost — 
could nothing prevail ? 

What would it mean to those men and women 
below, whom he had persuaded into patience, day by 
day, with hopes of a relenting on the part of Stephen 
Cronshaw — hopes which now proved to be utterly false? 

What, on the other hand, would be the consequence 
of this act to Stephen Cronshaw himself ? Would 
not the men, in wild madness of rage . at his keeping 
to his word, go to any length — even to the length of 
burning his mills, and utterly destroying his house ; 
even to the length of — of 

Basil groaned as he thought that even the old 
man's life would not be safe, when the fact of that 
notice was known. 
' And yet he was utterly powerless to stop it. 

He could do nothing — nothing to prevent this awful 
catastrophe, which would mean ruin to both master 
and men. 

Oh ! why had he not said more to Stephen Cron- 
shaw — ^yet what more could he have said ? 

It seemed to him, as he lay there, that he too, like 
the men themselves, had never quite believed that 
Stephen would carry out his stern resolve to the 
bitter end. 
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Oh ! fool, fool that he had been, not to know his 
master better, whatever they had thought ! He, who 
had gone in and out with the old man all those long 
three years ! 

What had made him so mad as to cry peace, 
peace, when there was no peace ; or so ready to 
believe that hard, relentless resolution was dying 
away, because it so rarely showed itself in the weeks 
of inactivity? 

Oh, fool ! thrice fool ! 

For a while, these wild thoughts rushed chaotically 
through his brain, just as water rushes through a 
suddenly-opened sluice — he was as powerless to 
collect, or govern, them, as a man would be to stop, 
or direct the volume of out-pouring water. 

" Oh, God ! " he cried aloud — as man might cry to 
a friend who was stronger than he — " Oh, God ! 
what will be the end of it all ? Show me what I 
should do ! " 

And then there happened a strange thing — a 
thing unaccountable upon the lines of sense and 
reason. 

Basil himself could never rightly explain it, and 
indeed never spoke of it, save to one person — 
Barbara. 

But as he lay there, a strange calm and stillness 
crept over him ; all his tumultuous thoughts were 
silenced ; all his feelings of passion were hushed ; 
all sense of earthly things seemed to die away from 
him, and that land which is very far off felt close at 
hand. How long this lasted he never knew — 
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whether he lost consciousness awhile he could not 
tell. 

It might, have been minutes, it might have been 
hours — minutes and hours were both as one to him 
then. But suddenly he felt possessed of a strange, 
ne.w power. 

He knew — how he knew he could not tell — but he 
knew that he had gained a fresh strength of will, a 
strength of will which would carry his purpose trium- 
phantly through. He knew — how he knew he could 
not tell — but he knew that henceforth he should go 
conquering and to conquer with strength which was 
greater than his own. 

He sprang up from the grass with a joyful sense of 
elation. 

Sprang up to meet the overwhelming crush of 
the commonplace realities of life which surrounded 
him— the grey, smoke-tinted moorlands ; the long 
lines of dwellings, and grim mill buildings in the 
valley below ; the cheerful smoke of the tall chim- 
neys, which spoke of refilled mills, and peaceful end- 
ings of strife ; and highest of all, because nearest of 
all, the great lifeless chimney of " Cronshaw's " 
pointing upwards, as though the cold darkness of 
the sky above was a symbol of its black and lifeless 
fires beneath. 

What had that strange sense of elation meant? 
Even now it had slipped from his grasp, and the 
shadows of the crisis to come had stolen over him 
once more. 

When was it — how long ago — that he had felt 
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possessed of the strength which could bend the 
world ? 

How had it slipped from him ? Where was it 
now? 

With a sudden shudder he felt the bitter wind of 
evening rise and sweep past him ; great rooks sailed 
high above his head on their homeward flight, their 
black wings in sombre keeping with the gathering 
darkness of night ; big, square mills far below 
showed tier above tier of sparkling lights, as if to 
defy the thickening gloom. 

A weary sense of hunger and desolation came 
over Basil Brunton as he turned to go downward — 
downward to mingle with the hopeless 'people of 
Shaw's Nook — downward to struggle once more 
against his master's will — downwards — no, surely 
upwards — to meet the eyes of the girl he loved. 

Alas, he had forgotten, for the moment, that she 
was lying nigh unto death, and was no longer at 
hand to help him ! 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

THE RISING OF A MOB. 

AS Basil Brunton came down the hill towards 
home, he suddenly remembered the note 
which Mr. Cronshaw had given him for his son. 

How could he have been so stupid as to have for- 
gotten it — the letter which meant so very much both 
to sender and receiver. 

In the crushing weight of anger and pity which 
had overcome the young man when he thought of 
the dreadful calamity in store for the Cronshaw 
hands, all sense of individual claims had been lost. 
Even Barbara, in all her suffering, was — during the 
long hours of that day — as though she were not, 
to him. 

But now, in haste to make up for the time during 
which he had forgotten, he turned toward the dreary 
old farm where Dick Cronshaw lived, eager to give 
the letter which was to tell of his father's for- 
giveness. 

But when he reached the door a serious foreboding 
came over him ; before ever he knocked some strange 
intuition told him that he would receive no answer : 
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an indefinite something in the very air, itself, seemed 
to speak of emptiness within. 

Surely enough there came no human response to 
his request for entrance, but only the quick, deep 
bark of a dog replied to the sound of his voice, and, 
a moment after, Barbara Cronshaw's great St. 
Bernard came bounding out to greet him. 

" Rex ! Why, what in the world are you doing 
here, old fellow ? " he asked in surprise, but the dog 
only gave him a wistful look, and went back into the 
dreary kitchen. 

Basil Brunton followed him, half dreading what he 
should see. 

But the place was just the same as it had been 
when he and Thomas Rowland had left it so 
hurriedly the night before ; the two cracked cups, 
and the small, black teapot, with its broken spout, 
still stood upon the round wooden table, Thomas 
Rowland's old wooden pipe by their side ; on the 
floor lay the half-burnt cigarette which he himself 
had dropped in his haste ; the kettle, which had sunk 
into the grate with the dying fire, now leaned sulkily 
against the cold, iron side, as though it had long since 
given up, in disgust, the idea of keeping its water 
warm, and the half-burnt cinders lay scattered 
about the dreary hearth. 

Over all was the miserable desolation of a sudden 
desertion, and the stamp of disorder and destitution 
seemed impressed upon everything. 

Basil wondered, as he looked, whether Dick Cron- 
shaw had been back home — to such a home — since 
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he had left his father!s house, and for the moment he 
thought that he had not, but a dark heap of damp 
clothing, thrown into a corner, showed him that he 
was wrong in his conjecture. The man had evi- 
dently been there, and had gone away. 

A little impatient sigh from the big dog, who was 
crouched down by the table, soon attracted Basil's 
attention. 

" Tired of waiting, old dog ? Come, then, and we 
will see where we can find him," he said rather 
absently, going towards the door. 

But the dog only barked, and did not offer to 
move. 

" Come, Rex, what is wrong, old fellow ? " 

The animal, vexed at the denseness of human 
nature as he now saw it, made a sudden spring 
upwards towards the high mantelshelf, and looked 
back at the young man, as though to say, " Oh, why 
won't you understand ? " 

Basil looked up too, as though in obedience to the 
dog's desire. 

On the corner of the shelf he found a letter 
addressed to himself — addressed in the tremulous 
hand of an agitated writer. 

Basil Brunton opened it hurriedly. Here was 
surely the clue which he so much wanted. 

The letter began abruptly — 

" Before I go out of your life for ever, I should 
like to thank you as the only one who has spoken 
with me, as man to man, for many years. I have 
seen to-night, as I have never seen before, the utter 
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hopelessness of trying to piece again the broken 
threads of a wasted life ; so I am going — where or 
how I do not know — to some place where I can live 
out, unknown, the little time there is left for me. Mr. 
Cronshaw wants me to go to Australia, but that I 
have not the heart to do. Let him, however, be 
content ; he will never see me again. I thank God 
that there is more mercy up there, than down here on 
earth. Oh, be always very good to her, Brunton. 
She has no father to help her." 

The letter broke off here, as though the writer 
dared not trust himself to put more, without betray- 
ing himself too far. 

To Basil Brunton, who had the key, it was inex- 
pressibly sad. Oh, why had he not come earlier, and 
stopped the poor fellow's hopeless flight by the 
words of reconciliation, which his father had sent ? 
What fatality had made him forget, until too late, 
that note which he carried in his pocket — that 
note which was to make peace between father and 
son. 

Then, as he looked again at the paper he held in 
his hand, he saw some writing which he had hitherto 
missed. 

" I cannot stay ! A night in this wind-haunted 
house, after his words, would drive me mad. I leave 
Barbara's dog to watch." 

Basil gave a sigh of relief; the blame felt taken 
from off his shoulders. If he had corhe as soon as 
he had got the letter he would still have been too 
late,, the man would have gone. He remembered 

T 2 
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now that uneasy Rex had followed him out of the 
house, when he had left Mr. Cronshaw the night 
before. He must have made his way in the darkness 
and rain, to that lonely farm on the hill. 

There was, however, no ^ use in staying in the 
deserted, old house, and Basil Bruaiton, after a last 
look round the room where poor Dick Cronshaw had 
spent so many lonely hours, closed the door behind 
him, and went quickly down the hill to little Shaw's 
Nook. Alas ! before he should reach the village, he 
would know how little erring Dick Cronshaw had 
need of his father's forgiveness ! 

• ••••• 

The hours, which had been spent by Basil Brunton 
upon the lonely moors, had been truly momentous to 
those who lived in the village below. 

It is said that only one straw — the last — is 
required to break the strong back of a camel, and 
certainly a very small thing had at last destroyed the 
long-strained patience of " Cronshaw's." 

That small thing was the expression of Basil 
Brunton's face. 

It seemed, indeed, the very irony of fate that he 
who had, by sheer strength of will, kept all these 
people in a state of quiescence for so many weeks, 
should now, in one unguarded moment of anger — 
anger for their sakes — undo all the good which he 
had done. 

Yet so it was. 

When he, whose bright resolute face and cheery 
words had never failed them in all their need, was 
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seen to pass through their midst with that face set in 
a perfect blaze of rage, men wondered and exclaimed 
one to another. 

If he had looked sad or downcast as he came from 
Mr. Cronshaw*s, no one would have been surprised. 
Barbara Cronshaw's accident of the night before was 
well known in the village, and all felt what it would 
mean to Basil Brunton. 

But this was no expression of sorrow which the 
young manager wore ; it wa& anger, unmistakably 
anger. 

What did it mean ? 

He had just come down from " Owd Never-no- 
more's." What did it mean ? 

To men, who are standing idle all the day long, 
small things take very large proportions, and their 
lives are swayed hither and thither by every little 
wind of speech. But when that idleness is not 
natural, when it lasts week after week ; when wives 
look careworn, and children cry for bread ; when 
great mills stand silent, and men know not where to 
turn for food, then there is only needed the veriest 
trifle to fan resentment into an active flame of anger, 
and cause deeds to be done which were never 
dreamed of in busy, working hours. 

So the people of Shaw's Nook began to draw 
together in little groups of twos and threes, and 
women called from door to door to talk of that one 
theme — the look on Basil Brunton's face as he came 
from his interview with Mr. Cronshaw. 

What did it mean ? 
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With the egoism of human nature all were firmly 
convinced that it was in some way connected with 
them ; and this indisputable fact being firmly estab- 
lished amongst them, the great question to be decided 
was, In what way could that expression be linked 
with their interests ? 

Certainly it could mean nothing favourable. " Owd 
Never-no-more " could not have offered to receive 
the deputation the hands had tried so often to send ; 
h^ could not have yielded to the manager's wish that 
the mill should be started, and bygones be bygones 
between master and men. 

No, if such had been the case Basil Brunton would 
have looked very different to what he did. 

It must then, of a certainty, have been something 
very adverse to their interests, very damaging to 
their cause. 

By degrees, as the day wore on, the little groups 
ran one into another, and little crowds began to 
form. 

The excitement became greater and greater, and 
suggestions as to what had been, and what should 
be, done, every moment grew more wild. 

At last came the crisis. 

Some man of inquiring mind had been sent up to 
the old house where Stephen Cronshaw lived, to see 
if he could find out in any way what had passed 
between him and Basil Brunton that morning. He 
could not learn much, but what he did learn was as 
a sudden wind to the smouldering fire in Shaw's 
Nook. . . Brunton had been heard by an alert 
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housemaid to say that he would be manager at 
" Cronshaw*s " no more. 

Be manager no more ! Surely that confirmed all 
the most hopeless prophecies which had been uttered 
that day. 

Be manager no more! Stephen Cronshaw must 
have gone far before such a thing had been said. 

Be manager no more ! Why, what would it mean 
to the " Cronshaw " hands if he went away now, in 
the midst of all their troubles, and left them to fight 
alone. 

If he went ! Why, perhaps he had gone already. 
Certainly during all that momentous day he had 
never once come amongst them. 

As he had failed with his master he must have 
given up all hopes of leading the men ; he must 
have left them to carry out their own will unopposed. 

Ay, and they would carry out that will. They 
would go in one vast crowd and force " Owd Never- 
no-more " to ^w^ in. They would have the money 
to get their children bread when they cried. They 
were willing to work, and they would show once and 
for all that they were determined to do so. 

As many waters running together form large on- 
flowing rivers, so the people of Shaw's Nook 
coming into contact one with the other formed, 
almpst without voice or effort, the great human 
stream which rushed onward to old Stephen Cron- 
shaw's house. 

They did not require the voice of agitator, or the 
ringing cry of a leader to tell them what to do, each 
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man knew what he wanted, and what he was deter- 
mined to get — weekly wages for weekly work. 

So they went on in sullen silence, which meant 
more than words, to face the master who stood 
single-handed against Uem. 

And Basil Brunton knew nothing of it all. 

It was getting dusk, and Mr. Cronshaw had just 
rung for lights, when he heard a murmur outside, 
like the murmur of a sea. Nearer and nearer it 
came, and Stephen Cronshaw lifted his head ever 
higher, like an old war-horse at the first note of 
battle. 

He knew what that dull roar meant. He did not 
need the flurried words of the frightened maid, or the 
hysterical sobs of his timid wife to warn him. He 
knew that the people who had left him at their own 
caprice, without any reasonable excuse, were coming 
to demand the renewal of work, now that they felt 
the need of it. 

Let them come! Very little use they would 
find it ! 

The crowd by this time were breaking through the 
garden wall, and tramping, fighting, struggling up 
towards the house. 

With a quick order to close all the shutters, Mr. 
Cronshaw took a paper from the table, and went 
slowly to the door, which he closed behind him. 

The crowd was silent for a moment, as they saw 
the tall old man standing above them on the steps 
- — standing above them alone. Then they began to 
clamour with many voices, 
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" Wark, wark! We want aar wark!" 

Stephen Cronshaw held up his hand as if to 
demand a hearing, and such was the strength of his 
personality that in a moment or two quietness fell 
upon the eager crowd. • 

" You want the work that a few months ago you 
would not have," he said in the hard, familiar voice 
they all knew so well. 

" Yi, yi," they answered ; " thaa hast kept us aat o' 
wark long enoo, Maister." 

Then he looked at the paper in his hand with a 
grim little smile, and began to read in a clear pene- 
trating voice. 

It was the notice he had shown Basil Brunton that 
morning : — 

"No old hands need apply." He let the paper 
fall, and folding his arms, looked deliberately at the 
surging crowd with a set, defiant look on his rugged 
face. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

THE YOUNG DELIVERER. 

F^OR a second after Stephen Cronshaw's last 
words rang out, there was a dead hush amongst 
the crowd, as though they could hardly realize what 
was meant. 

Could it be really true? Could he really mean 
that from henceforth they were to enter " Cron- 
shaw's " no more ? 

Then, as they began to understand the full mean- 
ing of what he had read to them, with one voice 
there went up a mighty yell of wild execration. 

Again and yet again it rose, and still the old man 
stood facing them with a look of scorn, as if 
he were deaf and heard not, or hearing, took no 
heed. 

Furious and more furious grew that hungry, 
desperate crowd. 

Did he mean to defy them, he whose very life, 
as he stood there alone, was like a rush in their 
hands? 

Some one struck a match in the confusion, and 
lighted the gas-lamp, which was upheld by a grey 
stone griffin at the bottom of the steps. 
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As Stephen Cronshaw's implacable face shone sud- 
denly out from the gloom another hoarse cry, fiercer 
than before, rose up towards the dark skies overhead, 
yet the old man never moved, his defiant look never 
altered, his stern eyes kept their fixed gaze upon the 
surging heads below him, as though they were 
some wild animals to be held in check rather than 
famished men and women clamouring for work, 
which to them meant food — nay, more than food, 
meant life. 

This disdainful, silent attitude was fast goading on 
the crowd to perfect madness. 

Oh, how dare he stand there and defy them all ! 

Cries of " Get at him!" « Pu' him daan fro' yon! " 
" Gi' us wark, or it ull be warse for yo' ! " were heard 
from different parts of the angry mass of people, cries 
which were taken up by others until, at last, there was 
only one great babel of sound. 

It was well for Stephen Cronshaw that there was 
no leader amongst the men, no one who was pre- 
pared to take the great initiative step in a scene of 
actual violence. If but one man had gone forward, 
the rest would have followed like sheep ; his life 
would have been taken from him, and his body 
crushed and bruised beyond all recognition by the 
onslaught of furious men, against whom no human 
aid could have prevailed. 

But there was no leader, all had been moved by 
one set purpose — to see " Owd Never-no-more " face 
to face, and demand from him the opening of the 
mill in which they had worked all their lives. 
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Now they had been, they had seen, they had got 
their answer — an answer of such bold and open 
defiance as they had never dreamed of. What then 
were they to do ? 

Already the irresolute ones in front were being 
forced up the steps by the more determined men be- 
hind — in another moment all help would have been 
too late for the old man, who stood there without 
flinching, steadily facing them all. 

But just then the door was thrown open, and 
the tall figure of Basil Brunton came hurriedly 
out. 

As he took his place beside his master, with an 
air of protection such as a son might have for a 
loved father, there was a little pause in the pressing 
forward. 

Th' young manager had come, he would help them. 
He had never failed, or come short, in all their need. 
Surely now, in this hour of stress, he would take his 
stand on their side. 

A feeble cheer for the man, who felt to that eager 
crowd as a deliverer suddenly come amongst them, 
broke the little silence which had followed his 
arrival. 

But Basil Brunton, who was entreating Mr. Cron- 
shaw to go inside, took no notice. 

" Oh, go in quickly, you only drive them wild by 
standing here." 

" I never have given way, and I never will," 
answered the old man with a stubborn look. 

"But if you stay they will kill you. I can do 
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nothing with them while you are setting them at 
defiance like this." 

" Then let them kill me. Who cares what they 
do ? " 

" I do, sir. Oh, for my sake — for all our sakes — I 
beseech you to go in. Think what it means for my 
poor girl upstairs. Let me send them away, I can if 
you only go." 

" Then, for your sake, lad," Stephen said slowly. 

He looked at the crowd in front of him, as 
though loath to leave them, then raising his 
voice he cried, " I go from you because of Mr. 
Brunton. I would have faced you till the end, you 
cowards ! " 

He shook his fist fiercely at them before he entered 
the door, which Basil hastily pulled to behind^ 
him. 

He was only just in time, the next instant a great 
stone crashed against the door with a sickening 
thud. 

Basil Brunton drew himself up to his full height as 
he looked at the angry mob below him with a feeling 
of excited elation. 

The strange sense of power which had been his 
upon the moors that afternoon had suddenly returned 
to him. 

He felt — nay, he more than felt, he knew — that he 
was able to quieten and send away that tumultuous 
cr6wd to their own homes in peace ; he felt — nay, he 
more than felt, he knew — that he would be able to 
bend the will of stern, relentless Stephen Cron- 
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shaw, and carry his own purpose triumphantly 
through. 

Just as a strong man feels a sense of pleasure in 
the thought of battling with a rough and angry sea, 
so did the young manager find pleasure in the 
thought of the fight which lay before him — the fight 
which was for the interests of others, rather than for his 
own. 

As he considered for an instant what to say in 
order to pacify the men before him, a voice in the 
crowd called out, 

" He's for taking th' wark fro' us for good, an' 
putting a lot o' fresh hands in, Maister." 

" So I heard this morning," rang out Basil's clear 
voice in reply. 

" Ay, but we'll teych him better nor yon." 

The excitement began again to grow intense, and 
Basil Brunton made no effort to quell it. He stood 
there with a stillness about him, which seemed of 
itself to speak of power to help, and which began to 
steady the unruly mob as no mere words would have 
done. 

In the lull which came at last someone called, 

"An' wot did yo' say to *Owxl Never-no-more,* 
when he towd yo* ? " 

" I told him it would be as well to look out for a 
new manager at the same time," was the slow 
answer. 

An old fairy tale tells of a girl who dropped pearls 
and diamonds every time she spoke, but no such 
dropping of precious stones could have roused 
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greater enthusiasm than did the young manager's 
words. 

Men shouted and cheered, throwing up their caps, 
and waving their hands in mad excitement. Here 
surely was one who was not afraid of consequences, 
one who would stand by their side through thick and 
thin. 

Basil Brunton raised his hand impatiently, and 
made a sign for silence, which at last he obtained. 

" I wish to remind you that one who has been a 
good friend to you, during this long strike, lies 
dangerously ill in this house. Dr. Martin has ordered 
her to be kept in perfect quietness, therefore I hope 
you will hear what I have to say in silence, whether 
you approve of it or whether you do not." 

There is in a true Lancashire man, with all his 
practical hard-headedness, a certain sympathy with 
romance, and there ran through the eager crowd a 
low murmur of pity. Every man and woman there 
knew who it was of whom he spoke ; knew, too, what 
caused the sudden tremor in his voice, and the look 
of pain which passed over his face, and a hush of 
assent fell upon them, in the presence of a grief 
which they could understand. 

Basil Brunton's next words were said in his usual 
clear, cool voice — 

" Now, although I have told you my answer to Mr. 
Cronshaw, I do not wish you to go away with the 
idea that I consider you a set of martyrs and Mr 
Cronshaw a tyrant. I do not see — and, as \^ou know 
very well, I never have seen — any reason why you 
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should have come out on strike as you did. If your 
master was hard he was, at any rate, just. And now 
you want ta go back you seem to think very little of 
the hardness. You would any of you be glad to go 
back to work to-morrow, with all as it was when you 
came out on strike. You want merely work, and a 
fair wage — ^you had that when you struck ! What 
right have you to complain, and riot, and threaten, 
because now Mr. Cronshaw does not choose to ^w^ 
you that which once — not so long ago — ^you refused 
to take from him ? " 

He paused for a moment, and a low murmur of 
discontent went through the crowd of listeners. 

Was he going to desert them, he who had been 
their friend all those dreary weeks, he who had 
persuaded them to wait for so long, he who had 
kept them in hope of Stephen Cronshaw*s relent- 
ing? 

An aggrieved voice among them soon gave words 
to their complaint, 

" Nay, Maister, thaa art never going to turn agen 
us a'ter a* these weeks ? " 

A queer little smile crept over Basil Brunton's 
handsome face ; 

" I am not exactly the fellow to leave a man when 
he is down," he said simply. " But one thing I do 
wish you to understand, and that is that you have no 
right to consider Mr. Cronshaw is doing you out of 
something which belongs to you when he refuses to 
give you work. He told you straight what he should 
do if you left his mill — and he has done it. What 
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right have you to call him unjust? If you choose to 
leave at one five minutes why should you claim to 
go back at the next, without any let or hindrance ? — 
But there, thank heaven, the world is not altogether 
carried on upon an unalterable system of * rights.* 
If it were, I am afraid most of us would have to go 
to the wall. I have just one thing more to say to 
you, and then I hope — no, I will not say hope, I 
know you all too well — I am sure you will all go 
quietly away home, with as little noise as you can, 
for the sake of her who is now lying betwixt — 
betwixt life and death in this house." 

He stopped as though unable to say more, and 
something in his manner — even more than in his 
words — caused the crowd to draw in their breath 
with a little hissing sound. 

Basil Brunton, indeed, possessed that mysterious 
power which enables a great leader to move multi- 
tudes to revolt or submission, to peace or to war, to 
laughter or to tears, by the sound of his voice and 
the look of his eye, where another man, who might 
talk with all the wisdom of the ancients, would 
utterly fail. 

So in this crowd of men and women, who so short 
a time before had been almost ready for any act of 
cruelty, many a tear was wiped away, and many a 
man raised his cap . reverently as though to show his 
sympathy with the two who had cared all those long 
weeks for " Cronshaw's." 

It was only a second before the young manager 
went on in a slow, low voice, which, nevertheless, was 

U 
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so clear as to be heard even by those who were 
farthest off. 

" To-day is Wednesday. Let every man and 
woman who wishes to start work with Mr. Cronshaw 
on Monday, give in their names to me in the office 
to-morrow. I undertake that all who want work 
then shall have it — and I have never failed to keep 
my word with you. As to this " — picking up the 
notice which Stephen had thrown down, and tearing 
it into small pieces — " let it go ! Now, I entreat you, 
leave here quietly at once. Miss Cronshaw is very 
ill — so ill that more noise from you would probably 
be fatal. So I beseech you make no further demon- 
stration of anger or joy until you are away out of 
hearing. Those on the outside go first, so as to avoid 
a crush." 

He stood there until he had seen the whole crowd 
disperse in silence — a silence so deep that the tradi- 
tional pin might almost have been heard had it 
fallen. In the heartfelt sympathy for the man who 
had fought their fight, and for the girl who was even 
^hen hovering between liTe and death, these Lancashire 
workpeople forgot their own interests for the time. 
And it was not until they were far down the Street 
that men began to laugh and cheer, and women to 
sob hysterically at the thought that their long strike 
was nearly ended, and working days were at hand. 

Basil Brunton went slowly into the house. He 
felt as though more than half his strength were gone 
— and yet the worst of the battle remained to be 
fought 
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If he could not get Stephen Cronshaw to alter his 
purpose — what then ? 

Ah, but he could — he knew that he could. He 
half shuddered as he thought of one awful plea he 
could use if everything else failed. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

oh! happy MONDAY! 

IF Basil Brunton required anything to nerve him 
for the struggle which lay before him, he was 
about to have it. 

As he went into the hall, Mrs. Cronshaw came 
hurriedly down the stairs to meet him. 

" Oh, Basil ! Have you sent all those horrid 
people away ? And they have not killed you or 
anything. Oh, my dear, I am thankful ! I cannot 
tell you how frightened I have been ! " 

She embraced the somewhat embarrassed young 
man as she spoke, with a superfluity of weak affection, 
then she added nervously, 

" But I have forgotten what I came for. Nurse 
thinks you had better come up and see Barbara for a 
minute ; she is so terribly upset, poor thing, with 
all this noise ; and no wonder either. I am sure 
I " 

But Mrs. Cronshaw found she was only talking to 
emptiness — as, poor soul, she often did — Basil was 
already up the stairs. 

A pleasant-faced nurse opened the door to his 
knock. 
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" I am glad you have come, sir," she said in a low 
voice. " Say as little as you can to my patient ; but 
quieten her if possible." 

" Here is Mr. Brunton," she added cheerfully, as 
she went up to the bed. " But I can only let him 
stay a minute. Dr. Martin will be vexed with me as 

It IS. 

Poor Basil's heart failed him as he saw Barbara's 
white face and large, bright eyes looking eagerly 
towards him. 

Ah, God ! Was it possible for anyone to change 
so much in one short day. 

He bent over the girl and kissed her without a 
word, feeling as though he were about to choke. 

" Oh, Basil, tell me ! Have they gone ? What 
were they going to do ? " she asked. 

" They have all gone peacefully away to their own 
homes, sweetheart. You must not trouble about 
them any more." 

" But what did you tell them ? I heard your voice, 
and they got suddenly quiet." 

" I told them that anyone who wanted work should 
have it at Cronshaw's on Monday. And now, my 
darling, do not worry any more. Shut your eyes and 
rest," kissing her eyes as he spoke. 

" Go to work ! Oh, how splendid, Basil ! How 
did you get Uncle Stephen to give way ? " she cried, 
with a touch of her old spirit. 

But Basil caught a warning look from the 
nurse. 

" I cannot exactly tell you — I only wish I could," 
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he added, mentally — but it is all right, dear I Rest 
content. 

The nurse looked significantly towards the door 
again — the visitor had done what she required. 
Already the anxious, excited expression had left her 
patient's face ; now the sooner he left her to sleep 
the better. 

" I must not stay longer. Good-night, my own ! " 
he whispered as he bent over her. 

Barbara put her arms round his neck, and drew 
him down ; 

" Those poor people ! Oh ! happy Monday ! — I 
think I shall sleep now," she added with a faint 
smile, as she sank back upon her pillow with a little 
sigh of exhaustion. 

Basil Brunton went down to his interview with Mr. 
Cronshaw with renewed courage. He had a battle 
to fight not only for the Cronshaw hands, but for the 
girl he had just left — the girl he loved. 

" Now for the tug of war ! " he said to himself, with 
a little shrug, as he opened the door. 

Stephen Cronshaw was walking rapidly to and fro 
across the room ; but when the young man entered 
he stood still, facing him. 

Basil had never seen him wear such a furious look 
of rage before. 

" I am in for it now," he thought ; his spirit rising 
in preparation for the struggle before him. 

" Brunton, I wish to know by what authority you 
presume to make promises on my behalf?" the old 
man began, his eyes blazing with anger. 
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" I really don't quite know, sir, unless it was my 



own." 



" Then please to remember for the future that 
when you speak on your own authority you speak 
on your own affairs, and not on mine." 

Basil sat down on the edge of the table, and crossed 
his arms without speaking. He felt it was better to 
let the storm blow over a little before he attempted 
to make explanations, which now would not be 
listened to ; to use arguments at present would 
only be like adding fuel to the fire of the old man's 
wrath. 

" Those people are not, nor have they ever been, 
your workpeople. The mill is not your mill, sir ; yet 
you have the impudence — the confounded impudence 
— to tell them that they shall start work on Monday, 
as though you were master over both hands and mill. 
But both you and they shall find you are not, to your 
cost. Fools ! to go away like sheep, content with a 
manager's promise — a manager who only the moment 
before had told them that he had resigned his 
situation ! " 

Stephen Cronshaw's bitter voice rang through the 
room, but Basil sat on without saying a word. 

" Perhaps if you had known that I was within 
hearing you would have been a little more guarded 
in your precious promises ! " 

The young man drew himself up with an air of 
proud denial. 

" Ah ! you would have made them all the same ? 
Oh, Brunton ; if it had not been for the little lass 
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Upstairs, I would have come out and defied you 
straight — both you and them, let the consequences 
be what they would." 

His voice trembled with rage as he spoke, but still 
Basil made no reply. 

" Were you mad, that you talked so wildly about 
work ? What possessed you to make a promise so 
preposterous — a promise which you knew when you 
made it you could never carry out! * Start work 
next Monday,' declares the manager at night, when 
only the very same morning the master had told him 
that no old hand should ever enter his mill again. 
Oh, it is madness, simple madness ! " Basil Brunton 
set his teeth hard as he remembered the look on 
Barbara's face a few minutes before, as she whispered 
" Oh ! happy Monday ! " 

He must, he would win the day. 

" What makes you sit silent there ; surely you 
have some explanation to make, some reasons to 
give ? You could talk fast enough outside ; why do 
you not answer me ? " said the old man at last, tired 
of getting no reply to his words. 

" I do not speak because there seems no use, sir. 
If you think me mad now you will think me 
infinitely more so when you hear what I have to 
say." 

" Shall I, indeed ? Nevertheless I should like to 
hear your excuse." 

" My excuse, sir ! I assure you I have no excuse 
to make," answered the young man proudly. 

" Well, well ; reasons, explanations, apologies — 
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what you will ! If you choose to speak in my name, 
the least you can do is to tell me why." 

Basil Brunton hesitated a little, and turned rather 
red ; then he said, in a low voice^- 

" Very well, sir, I will. When I began to speak to 
the hands after you had gone, I had not the least 
idea of promising them work at your mill. If anyone 
had suggested it to me I should have simply laughed 
at the notion. But as I went on, I felt more and 
more that I must tell them something definite 
What was the use of giving those hungry men and 
women mere words, and expecting them to be con- 
tent? Then suddenly — I know you will scofif at 
what I am about to say, sir — it' flashed through my 
mind, promise them work for Monday, and fight it 
out afterwards with Mr. Cronshaw. And so I did, 
as you know, sir. I told them they should have ^ 
work, if they asked for it, at your mill on Mon- 
day — and now I have come to fight it out with 

you." 

A little twinkle was in the young man's eyes as he 

said the last words, but Stephen Cronshaw only 
answered dryly — 

" I should consider that the flash through your 
mind would have been more reliable if it had sug- 
gested that you fought the question out with 
me first, before you committed yourself with the 



men.*' 



" Would you, sir ? Now I feel that an accom- 
plished fact is a good background for argument," 
answered Basil. 
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" But is your fact accomplished ? are your men 
any nearer work than they were before you spoke, 
Brunton ? " 

"Oh, they must be, sir," the young manager 
replied with passionate earnestness. ' 

" Must they, indeed ? " was the cold rejoinder. 

" Sir, why will you carry things to such a length ? 
The men are willing to come and ask for work, why 
ape you so terribly hard with them ? Surely they 
have been taught a lesson by this time which they 
will never forget ? Oh, sir, I entreat you do not carry 
out your purpose ! If only you will relent and take 
them back, no man will ever be better worked for 
than you will be." 

" I have seen more of Lancashire workpeople than 
you have, Brunton," said Stephen's low, uncompro- 
mising voice. 

" You have not seen more of their hearts," retorted 
Basil quickly. 

" This is a question of work and wages ^s 

I understand it, not a question of heart and feel- 
ing." 

Basil Brunton got up suddenly, and went round to 
the old man's chair. 

" There is little need for me to tell you what I feel 
towards you, who have always been to me the most 
patient of friends, and you must believe me that I 
simply hate what I am going to say." He spoke 
with almost a woman's gentleness, putting his hand 
on the old man's arm. 

" Say on, lad," answered Stephen slowly. 
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" Last night, Mr. Cronshaw, you had the chance of 
granting forgiveness, but you preferred to be just, 
and you missed it. This morning, when you did for- 
give — it was too late. To-night you have again the 
chance of forgiving — not one man's injuries, but 
many men's. Oh, sir, as you hope to be some time 
forgiven yourself, do not, I implore you, do not throw 
away this chance as well ! To-morrow may be too 
late to show mercy to these, just as to-day was too 
late to show it to your son." Basil's voice had got 
lower and lower as he spoke, until the last words 
were almost whispered. 

" What do you mean about its being too late to 
forgive Dick ? " he demanded hoarsely. 

" Sir, when I got to the house with your letter, he 
was not there/' Basil answered with a strange 
hesitancy. 

" Well, that IS no reason for your saying * Too 
late ' in such a tone, as if the boy were dead," retorted 
the old man testily. 

Then as Basil did not speak, but only looked down, 
he added with sudden fear, ' 

" Why do you not speak, Brunton ? Tell me what 
has become of my son ? Speak, will you ? " 

" Your son is dead, Mr. Cronshaw ; he died some 
time last night." 

Stephen hid his face for a moment or two ; when 
he raised it it was so altered and drawn that the few 
seconds might have been years, by the change which 
they had wrought. 

Then he unexpectedly broke the silence, crying 
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fiercely, as though more to convince himself than his 
hearer, 

" I am glad of it ! I am glad of it ! He never did 
me anything but harm. Brunton, do you hear me, 
I am glad ! " 

Basil, for an instant, did not know what answer to 
make ; then he drew from his pocket poor Dick 
Cronshaw's letter ; 

" Read that, sir," he said simply, handing it to the 
old man. 

Stephen Cronshaw read it slowly through, over and 
over again, until the words grew misty before his 
eyes. 

" Poor Dick ! poor Dick ! " he half whispered at last. 

Then he turned suddenly to Basil Brunton, 

" What makes you say that my son is dead ? This 
letter says nothing of the kind." 

" I found him, sir," answered the young man in a 
low voice. 

" How ? " 

" Rex was at the farm, as you know. He came 
home with me. When we had got nearly down to 
the village the dog began to whine uneasily, and 
search about amongst the grass. Suddenly he stood 
still, and gave a long, low growl. I went up to him 
to see what was wrong — and there lay your son, sir, 
quite dead. Dr. Martin, to whom I took him, said 
that he must have been dead some hours when I 
found him." 

Stephen Cronshaw groaned. Oh, if only he had 
not been so hard to his son the night before ! 
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" He looks as peaceful as a child," Basil said softly. 
" Martin says it must have been a sudden failure of 
the heart, so he would not suffer much, sir." 

The old man rose slowly from his seat, and went 
to his old oak chest. He fumbled with the key for a 
moment, like one feeble from age ; then he drew out 
a packet of old papers. 

" This is the first cheque Dick forged before he left 
home, Basil. Let it burn now." He held it as he 
spoke to the candle at his side, and watched it sadly 
as it slowly burnt away. 

Then he turned to the young man, 

" Oh ! Basil, lad. You are the only son I have now. 
Be true to me, lad, as you would have your own son 
be true to you ! " 

Basil Brunton's look spoke for him, words he could 
not utter. 

" * There is more mercy up there,' " said Stephen 
Cronshaw in a low voice. " So Dick says, there is 
more mercy up there ! Ah, surely I — ^yet it is not 
all too late. — Keep your word with the hands to- 
morrow, lad. After all, you are young ; the mill is 
more yours than mine, my son." 

As he spoke the bundle of papers fell from his 
hand, and amongst them dropped an old-fashioned 
photograph. As it fell upon the floor there was a 
sound of broken glass, and Stephen stooped hastily to 
pick it up. 

" Ah ! it is all cracked. That was my son Dick 
when he was a lad, Basil. He was a pretty 
boy." 
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Then letting it suddenly slip to the ground again, 
he covered his face, with an exceeding bitter 
cry. 

" * There is more mercy up there/ Oh, Dick, Dick, 
my son ! Would to God my life had been wrecked 
instead of yours 1 " 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

AT last! 

THERE was much joy and satisfaction amongst 
Stephen Cronshaw's old hands, as they 
trooped to the office to give in their names, next 
morning. 

Everything around seemed to be gaily in harmony 
with their feelings. After many days of cloudy 
dulness the sun had once more broken forth 
triumphantly, as though to welcome the return of 
that earthly sun — Prosperity. The sparrows twittered 
merrily as they flew from twig to twig ; in the air 
was an unwonted softness which seemed to speak of 
coming Spring ; even the grim, grey mill had a 
brighter look than usual, in the genial rays of the 
long-absent sun, as though it too was glad that 
" Cronshaw's " wheels were once more to run. 

There was a kindly ring in Basil Brunton's voice 
as he welcomed each familiar face, and entered each 
well-known name in the great mill-book. These 
people had grown very dear to him in the long 
struggle which now was passed away. 

And if they were dear to him, it would be hard to 
tell what he was to them. 
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In the better days to come, many a man would 
choke as he thought of what would have befallen 
" th' wife an' childer " during that long and weary 
strike, if one man had not stood by them ; and not 
a few women would sob as they told their eager 
children the story of the great lock-out, and 
repeated with hushed voice the name of the friend 
who had faced the fight, and gained the victory for 
them, in the hard time so long past. 

By ten o'clock every old name had been again 
entered upon Stephen Cronshaw's books, with the 
exception of some few who had found work else- 
where. 

Every name ? No ! One was missing — one 
workless man had not come forward to claim his 
share in the busy life again to be thrown open to 
those Lancashire operatives. That man was poor 
Bob Ashworth. 

Basil Brunton met him as he went up the village 
street after his work was over. 

Bob was going past with averted head, but the 
young manager stopped him. 

" Why, Bob, how is it that you have not given in 
your name ? Do you not want to work again at the 
old mill ? " he said kindly. 

Bob Ashworth shook his head sadly. 

" Nay, Maister, Tm fair sick o' th' place. It seems 
to me as Td best be shut on it a*. Mi sister an' her 
husband wants me to go back wi' them, an' I'm 
a-thinking o' doing so ; it ud be a fresh start, an' I 
dornd know as ever I'd settle daan here agen. I've 
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thought as it ud a' be so dififerent sometime, for a' 

these years, an' naa ! Not but wot mi mother 

is fair wild wi' me for going ! Hoo says as wot 
were good enoo for mi fayther aught to be good 
enoo for me. But I want to leave it a'. I want to 
forget wot a foo' IVe bin. Why, I could na face 
Miss Barbara, nor th' owd mon agen. I'm best aat 
o' it a', dornd yo' think so, Maister ? " 

Basil Brunton, as he looked at the man's un- 
shavdn, haggard face with its unhappy expression, 
could not help agreeing with him. After all it 
seemed the best for him to go away from the quiet, 
little village, where he had been born, into the 
hurrying, bustling life of the great continent, where 
men have no time, in the exciting race for wealth, to 
think of the miseries of bygone days in the old 
country which they have left. 

So two days after Bob Ashworth sailed for the 
Tidsleys' home, and the place of Shaw's Nook knew 
him no more. 

Barbara Cronshaw was too ill even to think of her 
unknown father, when poor Dick was laid to rest, 
after his sad life, in the old, green churchyard ; but 
Basil Brunton was there to take her place, and do 
the last sad duties of a son. 

"Basil," said old Stephen Cronshaw, "a day or 
two after, "as soon as Barbara is about again I 
should like you to be married, and things settled." 

" If she will ! " answered the young man with a 
little laugh. " I have no wish to wait, I assure you, 
sir." 
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"If she will ? " repeated Stephen with some of his 
old spirit. " Why, lad, she will have to, what is the 
use of waiting any longer ? Besides, as soon as she 
is well enough, you can tell her all there is to tell 
about her father. That was her only objection, I 
fancy. Oh ! lad, waste no time about it ; I want you 
here, settled in this house. I want to call you grand- 
son before I go ! " 

Basil just nodded his head, and left the room 
abruptly without a word. 

To him it was inexpressibly sad to hear the old 
man speak thus, more especially when he remem- 
bered that, only a few short weeks before, all hopes 
and plans of life had been held with so vigorous a 
hand. 

• »•••• 

For the rest of the week excitement reigned in the 
little village ; men lost their listless, slouching gait, 
and walked briskly to and fro ; many a girl sang to 
herself as she looked out her " working brat," and 
many a woman smiled as she mended for husband or 
son " th* owd mill jacket." Were not they all to 
have work next Monday ? 

If anyone had told Basil Brunton a week or two 
before, that when " Cronshaw's " started work again 
he would not feel happy and content, he would 
have laughed them to scorn. Not feel happy, when 
men had got again to their work ! not feel content 
when the great end for which he had striven was 
accomplished ! 

Nevertheless, when the welcome smoke poured out 
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of the tall chimney, when the busy whirl of wheels 
made a cheerful sound, when haggard, eager men 
and women pressed through the mill-gate — which 
was indeed to them the gate of life — the young 
manager's face looked worn and sad. 

Men wondered as they looked at him. What 
could be the matter ? Miss Barbara they all ' knew 
was fast recovering from the accident which might 
have proved her death ; the strike, too, was over ; he 
had won their work back for them — why, then, was 
he so sorrowful ? 

Ah ! they did not know as Basil Brunton did what 
that useless strike had cost. They were not haunted 
by the pathetic look of patience which was freshly 
stamped upon an old man's face ; above all they did 
not realize that the breaking of a will had proved to 
be the breaking of a life, and that in the old ivy- 
covered house Stephen Cronshaw lay quietly waiting 
the summons which should call him home to rest in 
peace, away from that great battlefield — which men 
call life ! 



THE END. 
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described in Lay and Legend, Song and Story, with upwards of 140 

Woodcuts. Edited by L. Valentine. In small crown 4to. Choice 

Edition. Illustrated with Ten Photogravure Plates. Elegant doth 

binding, in box. 

A description of the many and varied beantieB of English scenery— of England^! 
family homes, cathedrals and ancient castles with their legends. 

THE NURSERY RHYMES OF ENGUND. Collected by Jambs Obohabd 
Halliwell (J. 0. flalliwell-PhiUipps). With Illustrations byW. B. 
Scott. In small 4to, bound neatly in cloth with calf back, gilt top, 
hand trimmed, large paper Edition, limited to 250 Copies. 

THE FABLES OF PILPAY. With numerous Illustrations. A finely- 
printed Edition on hand-made paper, limited to 250 Copies. In 
medium 8yo, half-calf, gilt top. 

GAY'S FABLES. Edited and Arranged by W. H. K. Wright. With 
Life and Kotes, and Illustrated with 120 Ergravines by William 
Hakvey. a finely-printed Edition, on large paper, limited to 250 
copies. In medium Svo, half-calf, gilt top. 



Brice 10s. per set. 

FKIZS EDITION. 

HALF-HOURS WITH THE BEST AUTHORS. Edited by Charles Knight. 

In Two Volumes, demy Svo, cloth gilt. 

Each Volume contains Extracts from oar Great Standard Anthers, whether 
they be Poets or Historians, Essayists or Divines, Travellers or Philosophers, ar- 
ranged so as to form half-an-hour's reading for every day of the year. 

HALF-HOURS WITH THE BEST HUMOROUS AMERICAN AUTHORS 

Selected and Arranged by Chaeles MoEftis. In Two YoIb., with 

Steel Frontispieces. Large crown 8yo, cloth gilt, uncut. 

Each Volume ccmtains Selections from the Works of such Wxiten as Bbbv 
Eabtx, Abtxkvb Wabd, Fsamk B. Stogxtojet, 0. D. Wiams. 




PREDERieK WARNE AND CO.'S PUBLIOATIONt. 

ELEGANT PRESENTATION EDITIONS OF 
FAVOURITE WORKS. 



HANS ANDERSEN'S FAIRY TALES. Complete Edition, newly translated 
by Mrs. H. B. Paull. Witih Sixteen nnely-oolonred Plates and yeiy 
nnmerons original lUnstrations. In square demy 8yo, cloth gil^ 
beyeUed boards, handsome design. 

*' This is deoidedly the best and most complete English edition published of these 
well-known Fairy Tales, many of which are translated for the first time."— Oi««ro«r. 

GRIMM'S FAIRY TALES. Complete Edition, translated by Mrs. H. B. 
Paull. With Sixteen New Coloured Plates and very numerous 
Illustrations. In square demy Svo, doth gilt, beyelled boards. 
** A deUghtfnl edition of a deUghtfnl book.**— J?«ra2(i. 

THE ARABIAN NIGHTS' ENTERTAINMENTS. A New Edition, Revised, 
with Notes, by the Rey. Geokge Fylbk Townsend, M.A. With 
Sixteen finely-printed Coloured Plates and yery numerous Illustra- 
tions. In square demy 8yo, cloth gilt, beyelled boards. 

(* This edition of the world-famed Arabian Nights* Entertainments will alike 
satisfy the critic, delight all children in whose hands it is placed, and meet the needs 
of the general reader."— ilToMMi^itam Chuirdian, 

THE SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON. Complete Edition, newly translated 
from the Original by Mrs. H. B. Paull. With Sixteen miely-printed 
Coloured Plates and 200 Illustrations. In square demy 8yo, doth gilt, 
beyelled boards. 

** Former translations have either kept too dose to the original or have gone too 
far from it, especially by altering, adding or omitting. Here we have what the author 
actually wrote with one or two necessary but slight exceptions."— 4'*«^^« 

ROBINSON CRUSOE. By Daniel Defoe. C<»nplete Edition. With 
Introduction, Life, &c., by William Lee. With Sixteen Coloured 
Plates, and numerous Wood Ensrayings by Ernest Gbiset. In 
square demy 8yo, cloth gilt, beyeUed boards, handsome design. 

*' This new and admirable edition of an immortal work will, we hope, be enjoyed 
as heartily by the boys of to-day as by those of past generations. It is unabridged, 
printed in capital type and on good paper."— ifandUi^A* Bxamintr, 

THE OLD, OLD FAIRY TALES: A Gathering of aU the best-known 
and fayourite Tales of the last Three Centuries. Selected and Edited 
by Mrs. Valentine. With numerous Original Illustrations and 
Sixteen finely Coloured Plates from Water-Colour Drawings by 
Alfred Johnson. In square demy 8yo, cloth gilt, beyelled boards, 
handsome design. 

"This much-needed edition of the Standard Fairy Tales, which are not em- 
braced in the ooUeotions of Hans Andersen and the Brothers Qrimm, virtually 
completes the child's library of fairy literature."— 0&««ro«r. 

A HANDSOME QIFT BOOK. 

THE ADVENTURES OF DON QUIXOTE. With 100 fine Engrayings, 
after Designs by Houghton. In square demy 8yo, doth, gut, hand- 
some bincung, 



FREDCmOK WARNB AND OO/S PUBLIOATIONt. 



JPHee 79, 60* e($eh» 

raw BOn' BOOKB. 

AN OCEAN KNIGHT. A Story of the Gomira and their Oonqneron. 
Translated from the French of Fobtunb Du Boisgobbt. Fully 
IllnBtrated with npwaids of Sixty Artistic Enmyincs, from Designs 
by AoBiBN Makib. In small crown 4to, cloth gQt, DereUed boards. 

GREAT EVENTS OF THE WORLD. In Poehv and Prose. Arranged 
Chronologically and Edited by Rebeooa Wabbbn Bbown. Illnst. 
with many beaatiM Engravings. In square demy Svo, cloth gilt. 

CYCLOP/EDIO SCIENCE SIMPLIFIED. By J. H. Pbppbk, late Professor 

of Chemistry and Honorary Director of the Royal Polytechnic Insti- 

tutiou, &c. With 650 Illustrations. Fourth Keyised Edition, with 

Additions. In large crown 8yo, cloth gilt. 

"The reader will find in this volnme portions of valaable papers written by 
Faraday, Daniell, Wheatstone, Brewster, Tyndall, Orookes, Browning, Siemens, 
Noad, Stewart, Tait, Mailoye, and others, with a brief Summary of Photography by 
John BpiUer, Esq." 

DICTIONARY OF QUOTATIONS, from Ancient and Modem, English and 

Foreign Sources; including Phrases, Mottoes, Maxims, Proverbsy 

Definitions, {Aphorisms and Sayings of Wise Men, in their Bearing 

on Life, Literature, Speculation, Science, Art, Religion and Morals. 

Containing 80,000 Quotations and a most Complete Classified Index. 

Selected and Compiled by the Rev. James Wood, Editor of '* Nuttall's 

Standard Dictionary." Demy Svo, cloth gilt, 668 pp. 

•'Never before have materials so wide-spread been collated into a single 

volume, and the work has besides the nnique distinction o! including something 

like a representative collection of quotations from modern writings which hitherto 

have hardly been laid under tribute for such a purpose at b1\."— Liverpool Courier, 



A NEW AND POPULAR HISTORY OF ENGLAND AND THE BRITISH 
EMPIRE: A Record of Events — Political, Constitutional, Naval, Mili- 
tary and Literary— from b.o. 55 tc a.d. 1890. By Edqak Sander- 
son, M.A., Author of "A History of the British Empire," " Outlines 
of the World's History," &c. With Genealogical Tables, Contents, 
Index and 16 Maps printed in Colours. Lar^e crown Svo, cloth extra. 
•• It is history with the modem improvements. Pomts once disputed, but now 
Cleared up ; wild legends, pushed back into dusty oblivion ; exploded fictions and 
the like, are all brought into their proper places."— CAurcAman. 

NEW LIBRARY EDITION. 

THE KORAN; or, Alkort^n of Mohammed. With Explanatory Notes and 

Readings from Savary's Version, also a Preliminary Discourse by 

George Sale. With Maps and Plans. In medium Svo, doth gilt, 

^It top, price 7s. 6d. 

*' The study of the Koran will do more to inform the public of Christendom of 

the true character of Mahomed and Islam than all the books ever written either for 

or against both. Hence we are most grateful to the publishers for this edition of 

George Sale's translation.**— JSdtn&Kf^A Review, 

A DICTIONARY OF ENGLISH SYNONYM E8, and Synonymous or Parallel 

Expressions. By Richard Soule. New Edition, Revised and 

Enlarged by George H. Howison, LL.D. In demy 8vo, cloth. 
A practical guide to aptness and variety of Phraseology, providing a ready 
means of assistance when one is at a loss for a word or expression that just suits a 
partioulai torn of thought or mood of the mind, or that may obviate tautology. 



FREDERICK WARNE AND CO.'S PUBLICATIONti 

Price 6b. each. 

THE PICTORIAL STANDARD LIBRARY. 

A SEBDBS 07 iLLrSTBATED YOLUMES FOSMINa A OOMPENDIIXM OF 
IlTTBBESTINa Ain> USBTUL KNOWLEDGE. 

Each Yoltuxie contains upwards of 120 Illustrations, and numerouB full* 

page Coloured Plates. 

In small eroton ito, extra cloth ffiUf gilt edges, 

PALESTINE, PAST AND PRESENT: Pictorial and Descriptive. With 

150 Engravings and a Series of full Coloured Plates. Compiled and 

Edited by L. Valentine. 

" A large and handsome volume, brimful of interest and information.*'— /9cAoo2 
Board Chronicle, 

" This book would make an admirable scripture prize."— G^itordian. 

PICTURESQUE ENGLAND: Its Landmarks and Historic Haunts, as 
described in Lay and Legend, Song and Story. With 140 Woodcuts 
and a Series of Coloured Plates. Edited by L. Valentine. 
** A charming and exhaustive volume on the subject.'*— Co»f^ Journal, 

PICTORIAL CHRONICLES OF THE MIGHTY DEEP; or, The Sea, its 
Ships and Sailors. Being a Record from the Earliest Times to Our 
Own Day of the Kemarkable Maritime Adventures, Conflicts, Deeds 
of Bravery and Danger. Edited by F. Watt, M.A. 

PICTORIAL RECORDS OF THE ENGLISH IN EGYPT. With a fuU and 
Descriptive Life of General Gordon, the Hero of Khartoum. With 
Graphic Narratives of the Lives and Adventures ojF Lord Wolsblby, 
Stewabt, Buenabt, and other famous Heroes tnat have fought in 
the Wars of the Soudan and Egypt. Edited by F&anois Watt, M. A. 

THE PICTORIAL CABINET OF MARVELS. Comprising Marvels of 
Natural Phenomena; Daring Deeds by Land and Sea; Marvellous 
Discoveries and Inventions ; Remarkable Men ; Personal Adventures 
in Field and Flood ; and a variety of other Interesting Reading. 

THE PICTORIAL MUSEUM OF SPORT AND ADVENTURE: Being a 
Record of Deeds of Daring and Marvellous Escapes by Field and 
Flood. With ah Account of various Countries of the World and 
their Inhabitants. 

THE PICTORIAL TOUR OF THE WORLD. Comprising Pen and Pencil 
Sketches of Travel, Incident, Adventure and Scenery. 

THE PICTORIAL TREASURY OF FAMOUS MEN AND FAMOUS DEEDS. 
Comprising Naval and Military Heroes, Discoverers, Inventors, 
Statesmen, Philanthropists, Authors, and others. 

PICTORIAL RECORDS OF REMARKABLE EVENTS IN THE HISTORY OF 
THE WORLD: Being a Narrative of the most Illustrious Deeds and 
Periods in the Annals of our Race. 

PICTURESQUE SCOTLAND : Its Romantic Scenes and Historical Associa- 
tions, Described in Lay and Legend, Song and Story, By Fbanois 
Watt, M.A., and Rev. Andkbw Cabtbb, M.A. 



Frederick warnr and Co.'s Publioations. 

Frice 6s» each. 

ifBS. busnett's msw volume. 

THE ONE I KNEW BEST OF ALL By Frances Hodgson Bttbnett. 
lUustiated with 50 Sketches by Reginald Bisoh. Crown Svo, clothcilt. 
" Mrs. Burnett has written some verr charming books, bat none, to onr nund, 
so delightful as ' The One I Knew Best.' ^'—Co«r« CWeuUnr, 

LITTLE LORD FAUNTLEROY. By Frances Hodoson BrsifBTT. (line 

Edition). With Twenty-siz Original Illustrations from Designs by 

Reginald B. Birch. In medimn 8yo, cloth gilt, bevelled boards. 

*' Most people have read this charming story by Mrs. Bnznetti and tboie who 
have not oannot too speedily repair the omission."— 2%« Timu, 

MRS. NEEDELL's popular NOVELS. 

PASSING THE LOVE OF WOMEN. By Mrs. J. H. Nsedbll, Author 

of ** Stephen Ellicott's Daughter," &c. Crown Svo, cloth gilt 

"Mrs. Needell's story is not only interesting, it is told with a charm and 
dignity of expression that are extremely rare, and it ranks among the best books 
of the season."— C!owr< Circular, 

PHILIP METHUEN. By Mrs. J. H. Needell, Author ot "Julian 
Earslake," &c. Crown Svo, cloth gilt. 
"No one should fail to read this, the most powerful and original novel we have 
lead for some time."— l£aneA««^ Excm^ntr, 



Brice 5s. each* 

A NEW BIRTHDAY BOOK* 

FORTUNE'S MIRROR, Set in Gems. By M. Halpord. With Twelve 

Original Illustrations by Kate Crauford, Printed in Colours by 

Edmund Evans. In sq. crown Svo, cloth, effectively bound, with 

mirror on side. Also kept in padded French morocco, limp, boxed. 

» < Fortune's Mirror * is a charming oirthday book. So apropo$ are most of the 

2 notations, that they have actually startled us in the few instances we have 
ientifled them either with our own or others* natal days of interest to as."— 
Wtekljf Tim§9, 

OYER THE HILLS. By E. L. Shute. Beautifully Illustrated by Jessie 
Watkins. Containing ^8 pp. of alternate Colour and Monotint 
Pictures printed in Sixteen Colours in the very highest style of litiio- 
graphy. In 4to, picture boards, attractive cover design, doth bad:. 

SPORT IN MANY LANDS, Europe, Asia, Africa, America, ko. By 

H. A. L. (**The Old Shekarry "), Author of "Hunting Grounds of 

the Old World," &c. With ISO Illustrations and Memoir of the 

Author, " Major H. A. Leveson." In square demy Svo, cloth gilt. 

**This is a volume than which none more attractive could be placed in the hands 
efany lad of a bold, adventurous nature. There is no more easy, certain or delightful 
method of beginning the study of natural history than by reading volumes such as 
this, which at the same time stir a spirit of manly courage and determination. 
Columns of interesting stories might be extracted from the book, but it must be rMid 
to be appreciated.** — Liverpool Albion, 

TALES OF WOMAN'S TRIALS. By Mrs. S. C. Hall. With Original 
Illustrations. In large crown Svo, cloth gilt. 

** Trials are often triumphs : so they are here depicted. Happiness is rare to 
•rise from xeokoning onr troubles less and ooonting oax Uessings moce.** 




Frederick Warne and Co.'b PuiLioATioNt. 
Fries SB, saeh, 

THE VICTORIA GIFT BOOKS. 

In largt tjaart ervam Sua, cZotA tUgatU, 

RANDALL DAVEHANT : A Tale of tlie Hahnit. 
tas. By Capt.CLAiTDE Brat. WitttOngiiul 
Dlnatcationa by Alfkxd J. JoHUBOK. 

BY SEA AND LAND: A Story of the Bine 
and the Scarlet. By Dr. OoBDOtr Stablkb. 
WithEigMOriginalUlQsta.byW-S.STACKr. 
"Ths idTtDtntM dsplDted In Ihig TOinraB its 
my eiolUiig, mnd the loDldsaU ue nlited irith 
Itae autboi'i wtU-knowD Tigoui and imereBl."— 

THE ARABIAN NIGHTS' ENTERTAINMENTS. 
Revised Edition. With Notes by the E«t, 
Georob Ftlbb TowKgBMD, and Sixteen 
Original lllaatratiDDa. 

"An admirable adlCloiiOltliUit>iid>Mli>oik,'>-G'[git. 

ANDERSEN'S (HANS) FAIRY TALES. A New and Complete Edition. 
Specially adapted ajid arranKcd for Tonug People, Translated by 
Mia. H. B, Faitll. Fnlly lUustntted. 

QRIMM'S FAIRY TALES. A New Tnmslatloii, tiy Ura. H. B. Pahll. 
With Sixteen Original IllnstrationE by W. J. WRiaAND. 
"A. little libnry In Itself, oontalnlnE soorea of rasolnatliig Talrr TUei. droll, 
mrtterioni, olerec, and In ilmDla lingnima suoh u ahlldren Iotb and mideiBtaiid.''— 
lr<,ra BrUM XtU. 

THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF ROBINSON ORUSOL By Daniel 
Defos. Unabridged Editioti, with Notes, life, &c., by WtLLLui 
Lee, and over 100 Illnatrationa by Ernest Qkisei. 

THE SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON: 

Family on an Uninhabited Isls _ _ .^ _,. 

lated by MlB. H. B. Paull, With 260 Beantiful JUuatrationi. 

" Mn. Paul] hss oartalnlr parfonned hsr Usk irlth sioellent UbUi and skill. She 

tumiide this translation Irom the Garmui read almoBt like Ibe EnElish ol'Hobin- 

■an Cnuos.' Ths book Is Anel; illDStrated wilb a large Dunber td engrailiica.-— 

£30P>8 FABLES. Translated by Baucel Croxaix, D.D., and Sir 
BoQES Ei'EsTBANOi. With Applications, Morals, &c., by Rev. G. F. 
TowmmD and Mrs. Talentine. 110 tine Wood Engravings. 
" 01 this edition, a obarznlna gltt^ too moch cannot be said In reconunendlDlf It. 

n Is a fine (paelmen ol art-work, and the nrintinE and genetal produotion ol the 

TOluma leates uotblnt to be cteslred."— Omrl Oimiur. 

DATH TO THE CEDARS: Travels in the Holy Land and Palmyra. Bt 
8. B. Kfnt. With Sixteen Original Ilinatrations. 

— ■ ...... . . n , ,„„]ie, fnu ol 

a book wlU take hei 
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FUDEmCK WARNE AND CO.'S PUBLIOATIONt. 



Price 5b» each. 

Thi Yioiobu Gift Books— «0iiliiiiiMXi 

MA8TERMAN READY: or, The Wreck of the lVic<^ By Oapt Mabbtat, 
R.N. With nearly Sixty Original DlnstrationB by E. J. Whxxlxb. 

"ThiB edition of Oaptain Manrrat'B well-known itory ii exoeedingly tastefula 
weU piintodf handsomely Doonfl and liberally niaBtrated.**— JfmMA«<«r JbraHMr. 

POOR JAOK. By Captain Mabbyat, B.N. With Forty-siz Dlnstrations 
after designs by Clabkbon Stantibld, B. A. 

(* We are glad to Bee In thiB BunptaooB edition of ' Poor Jack * a oontinoed proof 
of ttie antiior'B popularity.**— Xtftrmy World, 

JACK TREVOR, R.N. By Abthtjb Lbb Knight, Author of "Bonald 
Hallifax,'' &c. With Eight Original Illnstrations by W. a Staobt. 

H To any boy with a taste for sea-faring life we oan hardly reoommend a more 
appropriate TOlume.*'— TA« Qii«ra. 

" * Jack Trevor, R.N.,* is a rattllng.book for boys, admirably iUoBtrated, and the 
binding of that soggestive ezoeUenoe whioh indicates the purpose of the author 
and the intentions of the publisher.**— Pi^yMovtA Mtreuty* 

" Those lads who care to read how the redoabtable Jack is chased by negroes, 
gripped by a leopard, is, in fact, no sooner out of one danger than ha is plunged into 
another, will flna much to interest them in these pages."- CoaH OirevOair* 



BOOKS OK KATUBAL HISTOBY. 

E88AY8 ON NATURAL HISTORY. By Ghables Watbbtok. Edited, 
with a Life of the Anthor, by Nobman Moobe, B.A. With Originiu 
niustrations and Steel Portrait 

"The pleasing stjle of Waterton's composition, and the excellent Beleotiona 
made by Mr. Moore urom the enormous materials at his command, has made the 
book a great favourite amongst the rising generation, and in this instance its im- 
proved appearance will render it still more suitable as a glft-book.'*—£aiii and WaUr, 

MAMMALIA : A Popular Introdnction to Natural History. By T. Rymbb 
Jones, F.B.S. With 200 fine Wood Engravings. 

" This volume is In every way a beautiful book. It gathers up the facts dearly 
and presents them in simple language, oontaining much in little space; in fact, we 
cannot think of a better introduction to the study of natural history."— ifoneoii/brfliMf. 

THE BROAD, BROAD OCEAN, and some of Its Inhabitants. By William 
Jones, F.S.A. With Original Illustrations. 

THE LADY OF THE LAKE. By Sir Waltee Scott. Most artisticaUy 
Illustrated. In square 16mo, limp, or padded French morocco, 
round comers, gilt edges (boxed). 

"This beautiful edition of Sir Walter Scott's favourite poem Is a magnificent 
specimen of the best American printing, both in type and engravings, and will be 
prized as a gem oy all who possess it." 



THE EYERY-DAY BOOK OF MODERN LITERATURE : A Series of Short 
Readings from the Best Authors. Compiled and Edited by Geobgb 
H. TowNSEND. A New Edition. In crovm 8yo, cloth gUt 

One of the principal features in this work ie the exeellent and pithy Uo. 
graphica notices preceding each eztraoi 



Frederick warne and Co.'s Publications. 

WARN E '8 PADDED POETS. 

A selection of Ten Yolmnes of our most Popnlar Poets choicely 
bound in padded Algerian Levant, extra (two efyles). With finely 
engraved Steel Portraits and vignettte title-pages. The Text is elegantly 
printed, with Oxford red-line border. 

In eraum Svo, padded Algerian Levant exira ; or, 

semi-padded diUo {new style) ; or^ 

Padded Tetuan morocco, round comers, rjg edges, gilt roll, and gilt line ; 

Or, padded BiUland morocco, rownd comers^ solid gold edges, amd gilt roll. 



Shakspeare's CompleteWorks. 
H. W. Longfellow's Poetical 

Wopke. 
Lord Byron's Poetical Works. 
Robert Burns' Poetical Works. 
Milton's Poetical Works. 



Sir Walter Scott's Poetical 

Wopke. 
Wordsworth's Poetical Works. 
Mrs. Hemans' Poetical Works. 
Hood's Poetical Works. 
Shelley's Poetical Works. 



Brice 5s. per Volume. 

THE CA VENDISH L IBRARY. 

A Series of Standard Works in English Literatnre, printed on snper- 
fine paper and unifonnly bonnd in neat Library style. 

In large crown Svo, doth gilt, giU top, 

HALF-HOURS WITH THE BEST AUTHORS. Edited by OhablksEkioht. 
In Fonr Yolmnes, with Steel Frontispieces. 

Each Yolmne contains Extracts from onr Great Standard Authors, 
Including Maoaulay, Thackeray, Dickens, Chables Kikgsley, Db 
Qttincey, Milton, George Eliot, and others. 

HALF-HOURS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. In Fonr Yolmnes, with Steel 
Frontispieces. 



Edited by L. Yalentinb. 

YoL III. From James I. to 
William and Mary. 

YoL lY. From Anne to Yictoria. 



Edited by Charles Knight. 
YoL I. From the Roman, Period 
to the Death of Henry III. 

YoL II. From Edward L to the 
Death of Elizabeth. 

THE RISE OF THE DUTCH REPUBLIC. By John Lothrop Motley. 
Complete Edition. In Three Yolmnes, with Notes, Index, &c 

HISTORY OF THE WAR IN THE PENINSULA, and in the South of France 
from the Year 1807 to the Year 1814. By Major-General W. F. P. 
Napier, C.B. In Six Yolumes, with Notes, Steel Portrait, and 55 
Maps and Plans. 

EVELYN'S DIARY AND CORRESPONDENCE. Edited by William Brat, 

Esq. With Steel Frontispiece and Ml Index. 

PEPYS' DIARY AND CORRESPONDENCE. Edited by Lord Bbatbrooks. 
With Steel Frontispieoe^ Portrait and ftill Index. 



Frederick Warne and Oo/s Publications. 



Price 58. per Volume. 

The CUvsndish Libbaby— eontimMli 

HALF-HOURS WITH THE BEST AMERICAN AUTHOR& SelMted and 
Edited by Ohablbs Mobeis. In Four Yolnmesy with Steal 
Frontuipieoefl. 
Each Yolmne contains Extracts from the following Authois ; IfABX 

Twain, Ouvbb Wendell Holmes, Washingtdn Ibyikg, J. B. Lowbll^ 

LoNQFBLLOW, FoE, Pbesoott and others. 

LEIQH HUNT, as Poet and Essayist Being the Choicest Passages from 

his Works, Selected and Edited, with a Biographical Introdnction, by 

Chables Kent. With Steel Portrait. 

« Thig memoir is both generoas and discreet. Mr. EentPs feeling for the man is 
as elear as his admiration for the writer. He has, in short, written precisely as a 
friend should write, bat as friends too rarelv do imte in tiiese long-winded days ; 
not a word too much, and yet omitting nothmg which conld show as the man at his 
besi— a well-drawn, well-compos»d, genuine little piece of portraiture.**— TForU. 

THE LIFE OF WESLEY, and the Rise and Progress of Methodism. By 
Robset Southsy. Edited by the Rev. J. A. Atkinson, M.A., 
D. C. L. With Steel Portrait. 

This excellent and valuable biography has well fulfilled the ezpeotatloaa of Its 
author, and the present Editor has done his work with care and skill. 

Almost every work on the subject published since " Southey*B Life" was iieiied 
has been read and consulted in its preparation, and New Notes added. 

WILLIAM HAZLITT, Essayist and Critic Selections from his Writings, 
with a Memoir, Biographical and Critical, by Alexander Ibeland, 
Anthor of '* Memoir and Recollections of Ralph Waldo Emerson," 
" The Book Lover's Enchiridion," &c. With Original Steel Portrait. 

HALF-HOURS WITH THE BEST HUMOROUS AMERICAN AUTHORS. 

Selected and arranged by Chables Mobbis. In Two Vols., (with 

Steel Frontispieces. 

Each Volume contains Selections from the Works of such Writers 
Bbbt Habtb, Abtemus Wabd, Fbank R. Stockton, C. D. Wabneb. 



Brice 2s. 6d. 

NEW LARGE TYPE POPULAR 8HAK8PEARE. 

THE "UNIVEESAL" EDITION. 

THE WORKS OF WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE. With Life, Glossary, kc 
Carefully Edited from the best Texts, and compared with Recent 
Commentators. In large crown 8yo, neatly bound in dark maroon 
cloth gilt. 

ALSO KEPT bound 

In lecUher hack, cloth sides, gilt top, trimmed edge§. 

The ''Universal " Edition is printed from large, clear and readable 
type, and is especially adapted for the use of Students and General Readers 
requiring a well-printed and handy One-volume Edition. 

The price at which it is issued places it within the reach of all, paid 
the Publishers can safely assert that there is no edition of the great 
dramatist's works issued which more fully embodies the advantages of a 
thoroughly scholarly text, combined with general eoLcellence of production 
in paper, print and binding. 



FREDERICK WARNE AND CO/S PUBLIOATIONS. 



Briee Ss. 6s. etich. 

THE 8TAin>ABD BOOK ON HBSAIJ>BT« 

HERALDRY, Ancient and Modem, inclndinff Botttbll's Heraldry. 

Edited and Revised, with Additions, by S. T. Ayelino. With 488 

lUnstrations and copious Index. In lu*ge crown 8yo, cloth gilt 

« To every stadent of this most ohan&Ing and fascinating art| the stady of this 
work is almost a necessity.** 

MODERN PRACTICAL GARDENING: Vegetables, Flowers and Fruit: 
How to Grow Them. By Elizabeth Watts. In crown 8yo, cloth. 
*' A complete handbook on the garden in all its phases." 

FOOD AND FEEDING. B^ Sir Henry Thompson, F.B.C.S., M.B. 

Lond., &c. Eighth Edition, re-written and considerably Enlarged. 
In large crown Svo, cloth gilt. 

The author's object is to show how people may enjoy agreeable as well 
as wholesome feeding, and that there is an artistic sense to be gratified, 
both in the method of cooking food and in the serving of it at tcmle. 

*' It ought to be studied carefully by every oommenoing man-of •a-house, and to 
be regularly presented, like the statutes of the Universitv to a matriculant, to every 
young lady as she steps into her car'ge after her majfge.-^Saturdag Bttvitw. 

OUT- DOOR COMMON BIRDS: Their Habits and General Characteristics. 
With Original Illustrations of the Birds and their Eggs. By 
HsKRY Stankard. With Eighty Original Illustrations. In small 
crown 8vo, doth gilt. 

THE WAR IN THE PENINSULA, and WELLINGTON'S CAMPAIGN IN 
FRANCE AND BELGIUM. With Original Maps and Pkns. ByH. 
B. Clinton, M. A., F.K.H.S. Third Edition. In crown 8yo, cloth gilt^ 
*« Amost valuable and instructive vroA.**— Standard* 

THAT 8ISTER-1N-UW OF MINE. By Harrt Parxes. A Society 
Sketch. Illustrated with Twenty-five Clever andHumorous PictoreSi 
with accompanying Letterpress. In oblong foHo, half cloth. 

A maqnifioent present. 
THE COMING OF FATHER CHRISTMAS. A Fine Art Gift Book, written 
in Verse and Illustrated by E. F. Manning. Beautifully printed 
in Fourteen Colours and Gold. In 4to, picture cover, bevelled 
boards, gilt edges. 

PROFESSOR Hoffmann's new puzzle book. 

PUZZLES: Old and New. A Complete Manual, with upwards of 250 
Interesting Diagrams, showing and explaining Puzzles of all descrip- 
tiens. By Professor Hoffmann. Crovm 8yo, cloth gilt. 

- ' — 

THE AMERICAN MANUAL OF WHIST. 

FOSTER'S WHIST MANUAL: A Complete System of Instruction in the 

Game. By B. F. Foster, of New York. New Edition. In fcap. 

8vo, cloth gilt and gilt edges. 

"'Oatiitdish' says: 'The system, which inolndes all the latest developments. 
Is most ingenious.* In the 'Manual' we find practioalhr the seziai of lessoD' 
with additional details and more complete amUysis.''— TA* FMd, 



I 



Frederick warne and oat pubuoations. 
Frie0 88, 90, ea«A. 

THE FAVOURITE LIBRARY, 



In large sqtuxre eravon 8vo, eMh giU, heveUed hoards, 

ENGLISHMAN'S HAVEN: A Story of L«uisbourg. By W. J. Gokdow, 

Author of tke "Captam General/' &c. Witk Original Illustrations 

from Drawings by W. S. Staoky. 

*' W. J. Gordon's 'Englishman's Haven' Is a tale of adventure by sea and land 
a century and a half ago, when Nova Sootia was the soene of war, intrigue and 
ravage between the Freneh, the British and the divided Indians. This story is 
well told and in a style calculated to captivate young folks who love to shudder 
while they read of daring deeds."— 2%« World, 

ON DUTY. By Anoelioa Sblby. With nnmerous Original Ulustrationa 

by E. G. Reynolds. 

•< The little heroine has been trained In military fashion to set duty and oounu;e 
first as virtues, and obedience (the first duty of a soldier) as the first of all dutiei 
in her case also." 

''We have seldom seen a more charming story for children than this.**— 
Spectaior, 

THE LAND OF FIRE : A Tale of Adrenture. By Captain Mayne Reid. 

With numerous Illustrations and a brief Life of the Author. 

"The book has intrinsic merit enough to make it a favourite at any time.**— 
Pott, 

THE LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS; or, Flora SymboHca. Including Floral 
Poetiy. Edited by John H. Inobam. With Illusts. printed in Oolourg. 
** A handsome edition of this favourite book." 

CONJURER DICK ; or, The Adventures of a Toung Wizard. By Akgelo 

J. Lewis (Professor Hoffmann). With Illustrations. 

"The Professor has an excellent vein of humour; and apart from the amusing 
character of his narrative, there is a fulness of knowledge imnarted to the British 
youngster who is convinced that oonjuring ig an indispensable branch of educa- 
tiaD4f*—W0»tem Morning Ifewt, 

LITTLE SIR NICHOLAS: A Story for Children. By 0. A. Jones. 
With numerous Original Illustrations by 0. Pattebson. 

" It is so charmingly written that it should please all readers, the little hero is a 
real ehild, but one in a thousand."— Jfomin^r Pott, 

" The writer draws a charming sketch of the missing heir of an old family 
With its simple pathos, this story is one of the prettiest we have read."— G^opMc. 

NOAH'S ARK : A Tale of the Norfolk Broads. By Dakley Dale. Very 

finely Illustrated from Designs by Paul Hardy. 

*' A breezy, pleasant story of the Norfolk Broads. An attractive volume for the 
long winter evenings, when it is so pleasant to recall the bright summer days spent 
on the Broads, ' dreamily drifting down the river.* "—Sh^^ld Telegraph, 

HEART OF GOLD. By Mrs. L. T. Meade. With Twelve Original 

Illustrations by Bernabd Pabtkidge, &c. 

" Mrs. Meade's volume is intensely interesting, and the story should be readf 
and doubtless will be, by many girls whose occupations and interests place them in 
the position of the characters in the work."— fihtordia*. 



FREDERICK WARNE AND OO.'S PUBLICATIONt. 

•— r _■ Ti , 

Price 3s. 6d, ecieh. 

ThX FAVOrSITB LiBRABT— C09t<{niM(i 

A MODERN RED RIDING HOOD: A Storyfor Children. ByO. A. 

Jones, Author of " Little Sir Nicholas." With Original Illustrations 

by C. Patterson. In large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, bevelled boards. 

**An attractive and well- written story; the children depicted are real children 
and interest the reader from the first to the last page."— Cowr^ Jowmal* 

IVAN DA : A Tale of Thibet. By Capt. Clattdk Bray, Author of " Ran- 
dall Dayenaoit," &c. Fully Illustrated. Crown Svo, doth gilt. 

" This is one of the best gift books that have come nnder our notice for many a 
day, and the author is to be congratolated on the production of a work so full of 
Interest to young and old alike.*'— PTM^em Daily Mercury, 

GODFREY MALDEN ; or, The Squire's Grandsons. By Mrs. J. P. B. 

Firth. Fully Illustrated. Large crown Svo, cloth gilt. 

" This is an amusing tale for boys, written in such an easy and flowing style 
that it ¥rill be most attractive to all readers."— Gimr^ Journal, 



BOOKS ON NATUBAL HISTOBT. 

THE "SWAN" AND HER CREW; or, The Adventures of Three Young 

Natundists and Sportsmen on the Broads and Rivers of Noif oik. By 

G. Chbibtofheb Davies, Author of " Peter Penniless," &c. Fifti 

Edition, with Postscript and numerous Illustrations. 

*' Few juveniles who have read ' The Swam and her Orew ' will ev«r forget the 
delight it gave them."— ^dMiiiir^A Courani, 

WILDCAT TOWER ; or, The Adventures of Four Boys in Pursuit of Sport 

and Natural History in the North Countrie. By G. Chbistophbr 

Davies. With numerous Illustrations. 

"It is a capital book for boys ; it abounds with stories of adventure, of natural 
history, of animals, and a variety of Bubjeots which are full of interest.**— ITMi^ni 
DaUy MaU, 

PETER PENNILESS, Gamekeeper and Gentleman. By G. Christopher 

Davies, Author of "The Swcm and her Crew," ** Wildcat Tower," 

&c. With many Original Illustrations by H. Stannabd. In small 

medium Svo, cloth gut, bevelled boards, price 3^. 6<2. 

*' This is in every respect a good, healthy boy's book. There is nothing goody- 
goody about it. The principle running through * Peter's' story is, 'Whatever thy 
right hand flndeth to do, do it with all thy might,' and no one can read the volume 
without gaining much useful knowledge."— Xand and WaUr, 

rOUR ROUND MY GARDEN. By Alfhonsb Eabk. Edited by the Rev. 

J. G. Wood. With 117 Illustrations by W. Habvst. In small 

medium Svo, cloth gilt, bevelled boards, price 8«. 60^ 

** There are few books which have so thoroughly taken the Juvenile world by 
itorm as this capital volume ; and now it is issued wiUi illustrations, and put into 
really good Engliih, should command large and satisfactory support.'*— AtofMlonii 



A PLUNGE INTO SPAGL B^ Robekt Cbomie, Author of "For Eng. 

land's Sake." With Ori^nal Illustrations i Medium Svo, cloth ^t. 

This stoi^ is undeniably dever. The imagination is brilliant, the scientiflo 
details are Bkilfally worked in, the dialogues and desoriptionB are lively and 
tntareitingi and the pioturtB of Martian Ufa and loenery iM remarkable.**— 2Saik 



FREDERICK WARNE AND OO.'S PUBLICATIONS. 

Price 38. Sd* each» 

POPTJLAK EDITIONS OF MRS. BUENETT'S BOOKS. 
In small meditm, Svo, doth giU, 

LITTLE LORD FAUNTLEROY. By Fbanobs Hodgson Bttbmett. The 

Hundred and Tenth Thonsand. With Twenty-six Original Hlnstra- 

tions from Designs by Reginald B. Biboh. 

*' One of the most dainty and delioloas ohfldren*B books which we have eves 
read. Every oharaoter is ohanniiu:i the * Little Lord * above all ; nor oan any praise 
bestowed upon him and his ezqoisite mother be exaggerated.**— 2%« €hiard4am, 

SARA CREWE; or, What Happened at Miss Minchin's; tad EDITHA'S 

BURGLAR. By Fbanobs Hodgson Bubnxtt. The Twentieth 

Thousand. With Original XUnstrations by Rkginald B. Biboh. 

■We have the same inimitable skill In portraying ohild-life, the same tendei 
pathos, the same insight into and sympathy with ohUdiBh poaales as in Mrs. Bur- 
nett's other works."— -PaU Mall GtuutU* 

DOLLY. By Fbanobs Hodgson Bubnett. With nmaerous Original 

lUnstrations by Hal Ludlow. 

** A story without a tiresome paragraph.**— 2V««f. 

"This is a perfect gem of a story, and Hal Lndlow illustrates it with great 
effect."— 6^^^o« Herald, 

LITTLE SAINT ELIZABETH, and other Stories. By Fbanobs Hodgson 

Bubnbtt. The Fifteenth Thousand. With Original Illustrations 

by Reginald B. Biboh, Alios Hayebs and Autbed Bbennan. 

** All the world knows 'Little Lord Fauntleroy * as told by Mrs. Burnett. la 
the present volume we have an equally quaint and charming heroine.**— Qmm. 

THAT LASS 0* LOWRIE'S. By Fbanobs Hodgson Bitbnett, Author of 

'' Little Lord Fauntleroy," &c. Illustrated by F. Bbangwtn. In 

medium Svo, doth gilt. 

•<In 'That Lass o' Lowrie's' Mrs. Burnett has given us the most exquisite 
creation of a woman that has ever been in f^cMon," — Winter' » Journal, 



THE BOYS' MODERN PLAYMATE: A Book of Sports, Games and 
Pastimes. Originally Compiled and Edited by the Rev. J. G. Wood, 
M.A., F.L.S. A New Edition, thoroughly Revised to date. With 
600 Original Illustrations. In square demy 8vo, doth gilt. 

M This popular production is a veritable encyclopsBdia of sports, games and 

eAtdmes. Everything which can amuse, and much that may interest youth, is 
oron^lily well explained in this work, and it may jbe accepted as an authority on 
points in doubt." — Court Journal. 

** Turn where he will, a boy will not be able to get more for his money than in 
buying this \iOQlk,^-'Uudd9r»field Examiner, 

THE GIRL'S HOME COMPANION: A Book of Pastimes in Work and 

Piav. Edited by Mrs. Yalbntine. New Edition thoroughly Revised 

to date. With 800 lUastrations. In square demy 8vo, doth gilt. 

** This popular volume embraces every subject of interest to girls, and iriiether 
in indoor or outdoor amusements or handiwork assistance is required, no better 
authority could be consulted."— 2%« Queen. 

THE LAND OF THE ALMIGHTY DOLLAR. By H. Panmuke G<mldoii. 
With Sixty Original Illustrations by Ibving Montagu. In laige 
crown 8vo, doth gilt. 



Frederick Warne and Co.'s Publications. 
Price 28. Gd. eaeh% 

WOBKB ST TXX BBY. B. P. SOB. 

FROM JEST TO EARNEST. Bj the Bor. £. P. Bos. With Original 
Illustntions. 

" A okarmlog love Btoiyi In wbioh ■ girrs pltyfol Jest iMdi to Mriooi bvl finally 
hippy ocn&eijaenoeBt*' 

BARRIERS OURNED AWAY. By tlie Bev. E. F. Bos. With Original 

lUustrationis. 

" An exciting story of the deBtraotion of a eity, and of how the hazrlon betwoen 
love and pride were removed* The heroine is a flnely-drftwn oharaeter." 

OPENING A CHESTNUT BURR. By the Bev. E. P. Bob, With Origiaal 

Ulru^ations. 
'* A delightful talot • • • The heroine Ib a very ohanniag maiden." 

NEAR TO NATURE'S HEART. By the Bey. £. P. Bob, With Original 

DloHtratioDS. 
** A tale of the beginning of the Amerioan war of indefendenet." 

A KNIQHT OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. By the Boy. E. P. Bob. 
With Original Dlufltrationa. 

WITHOUT A HOML By the Bev. E. P. Bob. With Original lUiifitTa- 
tions. 
** A deeply InteroBtiBg and pathetic tale of a family itmggUng with poverty." 

HIS SOMBRE RIVALS. By the Bev. E. P. Bob. With Original Uliu. 
trationg. 

"Apewerftd love itoiy ol the period of the Oivn Was In the United BtatMt"— 
Uitwr^ World, 

A YOUNG QIRUS WOOING: A Loire Stoiy. By the Bey. E. P. Bob. 
With Original XUnstrationa. 
"Mr. Roe writes with oharming eaaot graee and lnte]ligenoe.*'—2)eii|y 2f«wib 



FAVOURITB W0BK8 BT THB AUTEOB 0V 
**TSm -WTDEt WIDB WOBLD." 

THE WIDE, WIDE WORLD. By Slzzabbih Wbthbbbu.. With Original 
Dlnstrations. 

SAY AND SEAL By Euzabbth Wbthbbbll. With Original Dlnstra- 

lions. 

**lf any man make religion ai twelve and the world ai thlrtaeni nieh a one hath 
not the spirit of a trae man." 

ELLEN MONTGOMERY'S BOOKSHELF. By Elizabbtb Wbthbbbll. 
With Original lUnstrations l^ J. D. Watson. 
M A enitable work for village librerieB." 



THE LAMPLIGHTER. . By Miss GnxMiNB. Anthor of «<]Cat)el Tanghan.'* 
With Original Illnatrations. 

UNCLE TOM'S CABIN : A Tale of Life amon04jie Lowly. By Habbdet 
Bbbohbb Stowil Folly lUnstrated. 

DUNALLAN; or, Know what Ton Judge. By Obaob Kb52VBDT. Anthoi 
cf *' Father Clement** With Ori^nal lUnstrationa. 



FRBOemCK WARNB AND OO.'S PUBLIOATIONS. 

Briee 2a. 6d. eiieh, 

SILAS K. HOCKING'S WORKS. 

In crown 8«o, doHh gtUf heveUed hoards, and giU edges. 

WHERE DUTY LIES. By Siijls E. Hocking. With Origmal lUTutntioiii 
by Habold Ck)FFiNa. Twentieth Thousand. 

** The story is one of great and snstained interest, with plenty of morement and 
mystery. The illostrations, from original illustrations by Harold Chopping, form a 
pleasing feature."— fftoi^^ow Herald, 

FOR LIGHT AND LIBERTY. By Silas E. Hockino. With Six Original 

Illostrations by A. JoHKSOif. Twenty-sixth Thousand. 

'* With a keen remembrance of Mr. Hocking's other works of fiction we are in- 
elined to think he has neyer imagined or written anything.better than this.**— P«i- 
litA^n ' Cireular. 

REX RAYNOR, ARTIST: A Story of Sowing and Reaping. With Six 

Original Illustrations by Hasold Coyfisq, Eighteenth Thousand. 

MThe story is well told; the characters are natnraL**— l^inaMMAaa Dailm 
eoMttte, 

TREGEAGLPS HEAD : A Tale of the Cornish Coast With Six Origiiial 

Illustrations by T. M. Hsmy. Twenty-second Thousand. 

** There is mnoh variety and fascination in the story* The plot is a xamackably 
ingenioos aae/'—Souikport Vmtor, 

FOR ABIGAIL : A West Country Story. With Six Original IUu8tr»tioB8 
by W. S. Stagey, Twenty-eightii Thousand. 

*"For Abigail* reminds ns, to an extent, of 'Jdbn Haliftuc,' and Hs aufbor wiH 
not care for higher commendation.'*— 2%« Aeademg, 

CROOKLEIGH : A Village Story. With Six Original IlliiBtntions by 

W. S. Staobt. Twenty-fourth Thousand. 

Kit is one of the most straightforward, simple-hearted, oommon-MBfle tales thai 
we have aoen/'—MudderffUld Bmtminer, 

REAL GRIT. With Six Original Illustrations. Thirty-fourth Thousand. 

N Those who have read it will recommend it: those who have not will be wise to 
get itr— Birmingham I>aiUg QoMette, 

CRICKET: A Tale of Humble life, mth Six Original IlliirtnitioBi. 
Twenty-sixth Thousand. 
Kit is an.ezcellent story, oapitaUy tQUL**— 2%« Tkut, 

CALEB CARTHEW: A Life Story. WUh Steel Porinit. Twenty-fifth 

Thousand. 

'*( Caleb Carthew is no ordinary book, and the beet may yet leam mnoh that ia 
good from its perusal. An earnest, manly tone runs through it."— Jf ortu«f Fott, 

DICK'S FAI RY : A Tale of the Streets. With Six Original lUiiBtntiona. 
Thirtieth Thousand. 
« The moral of this book is ezcelleni"— A. JamMf§ Q m tH; 

REEDYFORD; or, Creed and Character. With Six Original Dlnstrations 

by Fkedeeick Babnasd. Ninth Thousand. 

"The stoiT is vigorously and pathetically told, and wfl —'^^iw the antbOKli 
imputation.'*— 0eoiMNMh 



FREDERIOK WARNB ANB 00.'8 PUBLIOATIONt. 

Briee 28, 6d. each. 

SiLAi K. Hooxnra's Vobko tomtf m i/td, 

IVY: A Tale of Cottage Life. With Six Qzigiiial Dliistntioiuu 
ThousancL 

'fCHIPS," « JOE," AND " MIKE." With nnmerou OrigiiuJ mostrationa. 
Ninth Thousand, 
*< The book is a thoroughly good one.**— Hm^ Jf^rmirf • 

SEA-WAIF: A Tale of the Sea. With Six Originil mastratioiu. 

Thirtieth Thousand. 

" The narrative abounds in interesting incidents, and is written with a Yigoroas 
and giaphio pen throoghoat."— PJjrMotitA WJDM, 

HIS FATHER; or, A Mother's Lecacy. With nnmaroiu Oxigiiial Ulna- 
trations. Forty-fifth Thousand. 
'* A pathetic and interesting tale."— JKceori. 

HER BENNY: A Story of Street Life. With numeroni Original niiutn- 
tions. Ninety-second Thousand. 
^ Will touch ttie hearts of all who may read it.**— JfoiMo»/brMi«#. 

ALEC GREEN : A Story of Cornish Life. With Six Original Dlaatrationa. 

Fifty-nintii Thousand. 

" A good readable book. . • • The author has oonTsyed the lesson he wishes 
to teach in an interesting manner.**— JToaiptAtr* Aii9§HiMr% 

Thefollotoing Works hy Silas E. Hockino are now issued in a Librabt 
FoBM. In large erovm Svo, neat doOi style, superior paper, wncuL 



Where Duty Lies. 
For Light and Liberty. 
For Abigail. 



Rex Raynor. 
Real Grit. 
Reedyford. 



In orown 8vo, cloth giU, and giU edges. 

THE TORN BIBLE; or, Hubert's Best Friend. By Amce SoimiTOir. 

Witii Original Illustrations. 

(* A noble story teaching that whatever maybe the battle of life yon have to 
fight, yon must be humble towards yonr Qod and dntifnl to yoor parents." 

QR AN NY'S BOY; or, Not Kin but Kind. By the Bey. Thomas Eet- 
WOKTH, Author of ''The Naresborough Victory," Jco. &c With 
Six Original Illustrations by F. A. Fraseb. 
i( ( aramiy*8 Boy * interests the reader from the beginning, in the f ortanes, trials 

tronUee, struggles and saccesses of its yoong hero.** 

A LONG DELAY. By the Bey. Thomas Keywobth. With Six Original 
Illustrations. 
« There is some excellent character-drawing in this little story, and everyone 
•loses the book with hearty good wishes for Tram and TroV^Birtmngkam DaUg 
Foit, 

CUSHIONS AND CORNERS; or, Pleasant and Awkward Ways. By Hon. 
Mrs. B. J. Gkebnb. With numerous Illustrations. 
« An admirahtostoiy, showing hew the magio of Mndneis hadtnmad aooniei 
IntoaQishiOB." 



FKEDERICK WARNE AND 00.'8 PUBLIOATIONt. 

Friee 2a, 64. taeh, 

SELECT BOOKS. 



In crown Zvo, Mh gOL 

THBEB FATOUBITX W0BK8 BT THB BXY. J. E. IKOKAHAIC 

THE PILLAR OF FIRE; or, Imel in Bondage. By the Ber. J. H. 
Ikokahah, LKD. With niastrationB. 
*<Thi8 Tolnme takes ap tbe Hebnio hiitor^ Atjhe tfme of the Mde of Joseph 

>r ■ " 

from 



bito %7Pt and oloiM wilb the promulgation of vie Two TaUee of the Divine Law 



THE THRONE OF DAVID. Froxnfhe Consecration of fhe Shepherd oi 

Bethlehem to the Rebellion of Prince Absalonu By the BeV. J. H. 

Inokaham, LL.D. With niastrationB. 

•*Thi8 volume iUastrates the grandeur of Hebraio history when * The People ol 
God* had attained, onder the rei|^ of David and Solomon,.the height of their power 
andglory as a nation." 

THE PRINCE OF THE HOUSE OF DAVID; or, Three Years in the 

Holy Gily. By the Bey. J. H. Inosaham, LI1.D. With Original 

Illastrations. 

** This volmne illostrates the deoadenoe of the Hebraic power, and the final onl' 
niination is presented in our Bavioar.** 

These Works serve to illustrate the three spreat periods of Jewish 
history, and throw considerable light upon the Bible narratives by bring- 
ing before the reader much that is important and interesting with regard 
to the social life of the peoples who were tilien engaged in malHTig histozy. 



WOSKS BT THS AUTHOB OV "ZENOBLi.' 

ZENOBIA, Qneen of Palmyra : A Tale of the Roman Empire in the Days 
of the Emperor Aurelian. By the Rev. William Wabs. With 
Steel Illustrations. 

AURELIAN ; or, Rome in the Third Century, Being Letters of Lxronrs M. 
Piso from Rome, to Fausta, the Daughter of Gbacchus, at Palmyra. 
By the Rey. William Wabb. With Steel Illustrations. 

JULIAN ; or. Scenes in Judea. By the Rey. William Wabb. With 
Steel Ulustrations. 

These three yolumes are of the highest literary character^ and will be 
found to give the reader a clear and enjoyable insight into ttfe period of 
history dealt with. 

THE BOYS OF HOLY WRIT, and Bible Narratiyes. With Original 

Illustrations. 

•'Records of the youth and boyhood Of Boriptoral characters, from Gain to 
0t. John the Evangelist." 

FEMALE CHARACTERS OF HOLY WRIT. By the Rey. HuaHHuamis, 

D.D, With Original Ooloured Illustrations. 

« The story of the lives of more than twenty of the mothers and women of Israel 
Is told in this volume by a loving hand*" 



Frederick warns and Oo.'8 publioations. 



Briee 28i eaeh. 

BY CATHERINE D. BELL 



In erwm Svo^ cloth gUL 

LILY GORDON : or, The Young Hooaekeeper. By 0. D. Bwsju, With 
Original mnrtrationfl. 
*■ Thii Toliime lappUes a gnftt wtat felt by yoimg ladiet oa flnrt iMTing MhooL" 

THE HUGUENOT FAMILY; or, Help in Time of Need. By 0. D. Bill. 

With Original lUuatntions. 

SYDNEY STUART; or, Lore Seeketh not her Own. By 0. D. Bbll. 

With Original Illuatiations. 

"This tale teaohee by exaintole how mnoh an nnieHlih and loring nirit may do 
io remoTe little aanoyanoee and inoreaw the daily happineBs of home lixe.** 

MARY ELLIOTT; or, Kindneea of Heart By 0. D. Bul. mth 

Original niostrationa. 

"The aim of thii tale is to teaoh. by the example of a yoong fiunHy, the fanport- 
aaee of habitual and thooghttol Mndneum* 

HOPE CAMPBELL; or, Know Thyeelt By 0. D. Bul. WXk Original 

ninetrations. 

"This tale is intended to Inooloate a moit important troth— the neee«ity and 
the very frequent want of lelf -knowledge.** 

HORACE AND MAY; or, Unoonaoioiis Infloanoe. By 0. D. Bul. With 
Original Dluitiationa. 

ELLA AND MARIAN; or, Best and Unrert. By a D. Bul. With 

Ori^mal niuatiatione. 

MThis story is intended to enloroe oa the mind of yonthfol readers the foil 
meaning of those words of S criptur e -'Thonshalt keep him in perfect peace whose 
mind is stayed on Thee.*" 

KENNETH AND HUGH; or, Self-HaBtny. By a D. Bill. With 
Original Illnstratione. 
"A delightful story for schoOl-boyi.** 

ROSA'S WISH, and How She attained It. By 0. D. Bill. With 
Original lHuatiatione. 

MARGARET CECIL; or, I Oan becaose I Onght. By 0. D. Bill. With 

Original Illustratlona. 

"This book e x em p Ufles the power of a strong wiU itmggling against adTone 
efronmstanees." 

THE GRAHAM ; or, Home Life. By 0. D. Bill. With Original Illaa- 

tiationfl. 

"The aim of this book is to teach, in the attractiTe goise of Hctlon, the holiest 
and noblest tmths, and to show how character ii formed, faolts cored and Tirtnes 
attained by Ood's disoipline of daily life.** 

HOME SUNSHINE; or, The Gordong. By 0. D. Bbll. With Original 

Illnstrations. 

" The aim of this tale is to inonloate, by example as well as precept, the dnty of 
enltiTatlng a oheerf ol and contented spirii** 

AUNT AILIE; or, Patience and its Beward. By 0. D. Bill. With 
Steel Portrait of the Anthoreag. 



FRIDIRIOK WAIINI and Oat PUUMATIONt. 
Price Ita. each. 

WARNE'8 CABINET POETS. 

A New Sbhim in a. tiet EmpiiTB BumiNib 



la a 



■n avo, doth. 




In FremA moroteo limp. 

1 Shakapeare's Complet« Works. 

2 Lonsfetlow's Poetical Workt. 

3 Byron's Comptsta Works. 
i Scotfs Poetical Works. 
6 Eliza Cook's Poems. 

6 Burns. With UeuLoir, ke. 

7 Moore's Poetical Works. 

8 Cowper's Poetical Works. 
g Milton's Poetical Works. 

10 Wordsworth's Poetical Works. 

11 Mrs. Hemana's Poetical Worics. 

12 Shelley's Poetical Works. 

13 Campbell's Poetical Works. 

14 Keats' Poetical Works. 

15 Ooleridge's Poetical Works. 

16 Hood's Poetical Works. 

17 Pope's Poetical Works. 

18 Goldsmith's Poems, Dramas, fte. 

IB Gems of National Poetry. Compil«d ud Edited 1>y 

Mis. VALENTOrE. 

50 Willmotfs Poets of tho lOth Century. With lU 

£i]graviBgs. 

51 Ingoldsby Legends ; or, Hirth and Metro. With Fiftaan 

Illustrations by Leech, Ckuikshanx, ka. 
22 Whittier's Poetical Works. With Life, Kote«, Index, &c. 
£3 Christian Lyrics. (Sacred Poetry.) Chisfly Selected &on 

Modent Authors. Fully llluatiKted. 
2i Poems of Elizabeth Barrett Browning. WithMemoir 





Notea, &c. 










tdilioiis, not mere]^ edltom' seleatia 


'liioii''woU-biown'piii( 


Libi.^ 





Frederick Warne and Oo.'s Publications. 
Priee Zs. each. 

THE PRIZE LIBRARY. 



In onwn 8«o, eMk giU^ extra. 

THE ARABIAN NIGHTS' ENTERTAINMENTS. A New Edition, EeTiaed, 
with Notes, by the Rey. Gbobgx Ftleb Townbxmd, M.A. With 
Engrayed Frontispiece. 

TALES FROM 8HAK8PEARE. Bj Chaklxs and Mjlbt Lamb. With 
numerous Illustrations. 

THE LIFE OF NELSON. ByBoBXBTSouTHxr. With Engraved Frontis- 
piece. 
'< A f aithfal and true record of the life of the great naval hero." 

GRIMM'S FAIRY TALES. A New Translation by Mrs. H. B. Pattll. 

Adapted and Arranged for the Toung. With Engraved Frontispiece. 

M This should be the laTOorite edition with young people of these popular fairy 
tales.** 

THE TREASURES OF THE EARTH : or, Mines, Minerals and Metals. By 

William Jones, F.S.A., Author of "The Broad, Broad Ocean.^' 

With Engraved Frontispiece. 

M The subjects treated in this volume are interesting from every point of view, 
and the book initiates the reader, whether young or old, Into many important details 
on which our progress and commercial superiority as a country depends, at the same 
thne blending much amusement vrith insteuotion.** 

DON QUIXOTE DE LA MANCHA (ADVENTURES OF)- Translated from 
the Spanish of MiaufiL ds Cxeyantbs Saayed&a by Mottiuz. 
With numerous Dlustrations. 

TWICE TOLD TALES. ^Nathakdel Hawthobni^ Author of <*The 
Scarlet Letter," &c. With Engraved Frontispiece. 

THE BEAUTIES OF SHAKSPEARL By the Rev. William Dodd, LL.D. 

With Engraved Frontispiece. 

THE LAST OF THE MOHICANS: A Narrative of 1757. By J. Fknimobb 
CoopBBy Author of *' The Deerslayer," &c With En^ved Frontis- 
piece. 

THE NATURAL HISTORY OF SELBORNE, and the Naturalists' Calendar. 

By the Rev. Gilbsbt White, M.A. Edited, with Notes, by 0. 

Christofhxb Davies. With numerous Dlustrations. 

(«A handy and finely produced edition of this favourite book. Mr. Davies's 
notes render the work even more valuable." 

HANS ANDERSEN'S FAIRY TALES. A New Translation by Mrs. H. B. 
Pattll. With Engraved Frontispiece. 

ADVENTURES OF GIL BLAS OF SANTILLANE. By Lb Sacoi. Trans, 
lated from the French, with Notes and Illustrations. 

THE DEERSLAYER : A Tale. By J. Fxnimobb Cooper, Author of 
** The Last of the Mohicans," &c With Engraved Frontispiece. 

EASTERN TALES. By many Story Tellers. Compiled and Edited from 
Ancient and Modem Authors by Mrs. Yalemtinb. With Ulustra* 



FREDERICK WARNE AND Ga'8 PUBLIOATIONS. 



Briee 29. each. 

Thb Prizb Libbaet— ^mUniMd. 

THE PILGRIM'S PROGRESS, from this World to that whicli !■ to Otme. 
Bj John Buntan. Large Type Edition, with Frontispiece. 

THE PATHFINDER; or, The Inland Sea. By J. Fekimosb Coofib, 
Author of " The Prairie/' &c. With Engraved Frontispiece. 

HALF-HOURS WITH MODERN LITERATURE. Series I. SKOBTBsADiKas 
FKOM THB Best Authobs. Ck)mpiled and Edited by Gbobgb H. 
TowKSEND. With Portrait of Chables Diokenb. 

HALF-HOURS WITH MODERN LITERATURE. Series II. Shobt Readings 
FBOM THE Best Atjthobs. Compiled and Edited by Gbobgx H. 
TowNSEND. With Portrait of Chables Eingslet. 

TANGLEWOOD TALES. A Wonder-Book for Boys and Girls. By 
Nathaniel Hawthobnx, Author of "Twice Told Tales." Wit^ 
Engraved Frontispiece. 

THE PIONEERS; or, The Sources of the Susquehanna. A Descriptive 
Tale. By J. FenimobbCoofeb, Author of ^' The Pathfinder." With 
Engraved Frontispiece. 

BARON MUNCHAUSEN : His Travels and Surprising Adventures. Illus- 
trated with Thirty-seven Curious Engravings firom the Baron's owa 
Designs, and Five Woodcuts, by Geobqb CBinKSHANE. 

THE COMPLETE ANGLER. By Izaak Walton and Chables Carroir. 
Illustrated Edition, with Notes by G. Chbistofheb Davibs. 

MOSSES FROM AN OLD MANSL ByNATHANiBLHAwxHOBNB. With 

Engraved Frontispiece. 

THE PRAIRIE: A Tale. By J. Fenihobb Coofbb, Author of <<The 
Pioneers." With Engraved Frontispiece. 

THE KNIGHTS RANSOM. By Mrs. L. Valentine, Authtr of «'Sea 
Fights and Land Batties. " With Engraved F^ntispiece. 

I'Ataleof tbeCnuwdes. The oharaoters in the Btory are beantifullj drawn.")* 
Quardian, 

THE PRAIRIE BIRD. By the Hon. Chables Auoitstus Mitbbat. With 

Engraved Frontispiece. 

" One of the most charming books of adventure ever pabllshed. Giving ootreel 
information respecting the habits, condition and character of the North American 
Indian." 

TALES OF ENGLISH HISTORY. By Henbt Neele. With lUustratioiii 
by T. Laninseeb. 

TALES OF FRENCH HISTORY. By Leitoh Bitohh. With niustratioiii 
by T. Landsebb. 



Frederick warns and co/s Publioations. 

Friee 2s* each. 

Thi Psizb Ldkabt— 0OfilJmMxli 

TALES OF ITALIAN HISTORY. By 0. ILlofablaki. Wifli lUiutratioiui 
bjT. IiAimsxBB. 

TALES OF SPANISH HISTORY. By Don T. Di T&uiba. With lUiu. 
tratdons by J. K. Meadows. 

TALES OF INDIAN HISTORY. By fhe Rey. Hobabt Catjkteb, B.D. 

With niustrations. 

These Tolnmes form a leries of tales of a moit IntereBtiiig and highly literary 
oharaoter, founded on the hlBtorleB of the oountries embraced In the collection. 

^SOP'8 FABLES. Translated by Samitel Ckoxall, D.D., and Sir 
EooEB L'EsTRANOE. With Applications and Morals by the Rev. 
G. F. TowNSEND and L. Valentine. With 110 Original IlTastrations. 

MA8TERMAN READY: or, The Wreck of the Paa>?c By Cant. Maeryat, 
R.N. With nearly Sixty Onginai IllastrationB by £. J. Wheeleb. 

POOR JACK. By Captain Mabeyat, R.N. With Forty-siz lUnatrations 
after designs by Clabkson Stanfield, R.A. 

THE SETTLERS IN CANADA. By Captaih Marryat, R.N. With over 
Fifty Original Illustrations by Sir John Gilbert, F. A. Fbaseb, ko, 

THE CRESCENT AND THE CROSS; or» Romance and Realities of Eastern 
Travel. By Eliot Wabbubton. With Original Illastrations. 

IVAN HOE : A Romance. By Sir Walteb Scott. With Copious Notes 
and Engraved Frontispiece. 

OLD MORTALITY. By Sir Walter Scott. With Notes and Frontis- 
piece. 

WAV ER LEY ; or, 'Tis Sixty Years Since. By Sir Walteb Scott. With 

Notes and Frontispiece. 

ROB ROY. By Sir Walteb Scott. With Engraved Frontispiece. 

SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON. With upwards of 200 lUustrations. 

THE OLD OLD FAIRY TALES. Selected and Edited by Mrs. Yalek^ 
tink With numerous Illustrations. 

UNCLE TOM'S CABIN. With Engraved Frontispieceu 

BUN VAN'S HOLY WAR. With Frontispiece. 

MR. MIDSHIPMAN EASY. By Captain Mabbyat. With 60 Original 
Illustrations. 

PETER SIMPLE. By Captain Mabbyat. With Engraved frantiqsieM 



FREDCRrOK WARNE AND 00.'t PURLICATIOH*. 

Price la. 60. eaOh 

THE B EDFORD L IBRARY. 

7tt moll crown 8n), iMh txtra. 
ADRfFT tN A BOAT: A Stoiy for B™ By W. H: O. KnraBTOii, 

Author of " Washed Ashore," ftc With OrigiiL>l lUnstntioiu. 
"This it ma ol Mr. ElngetoD'B best Ht MotiM for ban uid hu OMUTedlT 

obtained ft high [epnUtlon.'— Zaiul axil IFatw. 

NANCY'S NEPHEW; or, Mike's First Csmpugn. By Butkiok Hu- 
SHALL. With Four full-pagfi Original Dlttstrations. 
" > Nuic;^ Nephew ' posoeBsea Ihe nre ahum ol orlglnalitj, BrBiTone wilt ba 

JARWIN AND GUFFY: A Tale. By R. H. BALLAitmn, Author of 
"The Silfer Lake," "The Red Enc," ftc. With Original Illnstrationa. 
" An inteEeatlne atorj at a ■hlpwreakaA aailoi uid bli pet wrwnpmwif^, b1t1ii£ 

tbelt kdvEiitureB lUDoog the Sonth Bea Islanders," 

BENAIAH: A Tale of the CaptiTity. By Mrs. Wafls, Author of "Naomi." 
With Original Illustrations. 

THE SILVER LAKE; or, Lost in the Snow, By B, U. BALUirmn. 
With Original IQnstrationB. 

THE yoUNO MAROONERS. By F. B. Oouldimo. With Original lUtuta. 

" A UIb of adiBnton gn a deseiled Island ; loll ol [nebaotiTe hints on natonl 
blstorr, bobaar, abo." 

MONKEY ISLAND. By Lion Goel&k. Translated by 0. C. Cbxltmui. 

With Original Illasti&tions. 

" We oan BUelj say 1( will yerj maeh annua mtrjant who geti hold of IL* 

FRITZ : A Story for Boya. By Fkanz Hoftman. With IllnstiatioQi, 

THE ROCK LIGHT: or. Duty our Watchword. By Mrs. B. L. Hkbvbt. 

With Original llluatrations. 
THE OLD BIBLE ; or, The Martyr's Gift. By E. Wybi™. With Original 
IllustrationB. 
■■An Inteiestiiig aoeoonl ol the maMyn who lired and Buffered for the tnth.* 

Price Is. 60. Price Is. 

Crown 8uo, doth. PiclUTe oner hoard*. 

A BKW EDITION, BBVIBED TO "1892," 

THE QUEEN : Her Early Life and Reign. By L. Talbntibk, Author of 
" On Honoor's Roll," Ac 380 pp., and nearly 100 lUostiatioQt. 

Price la. Gd. each. 



1 Legends from Fairy Land. 

2 Tuflongbo's Life and Adventures- 

5 Tuflongbo and Little Content 
1 The Six Little Princesses. 

6 Grimm's Wonder Tales. 

6 Grimm's Goblins. 

7 Grimm's Household Stories. 

8 Orimm's Feiry Tales. 




Frederick Warne and Co.'s Publications. 



JPriee Ss. 6d, each. 

THE L AN8D0WNE POETS, 

Ertiselt New EDrnoNB, well feinted, with Ohobd 
Red-Line Bosdsb (except in a few instances). 

Oarefnlly Edited, with Oiiginal Notes, Steel Portraits and fhll-page 

Ulnatrations. 

In crown 8vo, cMhy extra gilt, and gilt edges; 

ALSO XXFT 

*/» French morocco limp, and padded French morocco,^ 

t* Shakspeare's. (William) 
Complete Works. With Life and 
Qlossary. 

t* Longfellow's (Henry W. 
Poetical Works. 

Poetical 



t* Byron's (Lord) 
Works. Complete. 

t* Eliza Cook's Poetical 

Works. 

t* Scott's (Sir Walter) Poeti- 
cal Works. 

t* Moore's (Thomas) Poeti- 
cal Works. With Memoir. 

t* Cowper's (William) Poeti- 
cal Works. With Memoir. 

t* Milton's (John) Poetical 

Works. 

t* Wordsworth's William) 

Poetical Works. Witti Life, fto. 

t* Mrs. Hemans' Poetical 

Works. 

t* Keble's (Rev. John) The 

Christian Year. 

t* Burns' (Robert) Poetical 

Works. With Glossary and 
Memoir. 

The Legendary Ballads of 

England and Scotland. 

t** Hood's (Thos.) Poetical 

Works. Complete Edition. 

* Campbell's (Thomas) Poeti- 

cal works. Witti Memoir, ftc 

t* Shelley's (Percy Bysshe) 

Poetical Works. 

* Keats' (John) Poetical 

Works. With Memoir, ftc 

* Coleridge's (Samuel Taylor) 

Poetical Works. 

* Pope's (Alexander) Poeti- 

cal works. With Memoir. 

* Goldsmith's (Oliver) Poems 

and Playa. Wifli MTha Yioar of 
WaksflsUL' 



Heber's (Bishop) Poetical 

Works. Fully mastrated. 

* Herbert's (George) Works 

in Prose and Verse. 

Dodd's Beauties of Shaks- 

peare. 

Johnson's Lives of the Poets. 

With Life by Sir Waltbb Soott. 

Gray, Beattie and Collins: 

The Poetical Works of. 

Percy's Reliques of Ancient 

Poetry. Bdit.byB.WAi.ro]iD,M.A. 

* Gems of National Poetry. 

Choice Extracts from the British 
Poets, from Chancer to Tennyson 
(1,000 Selections), 

Spenser's (Edmund) Poeti- 
cal Works. With Glossary, fto. 

* Dante (The Vision of.) Hell, 

Purgatory and Paradise. Trans- 
lated by BcT. H. F. Cabt, A.M. 

t* The Poets of the Nineteenth 

Century. Selected by the Bev. 

BOBBBT AbIS WiLLMOTT. With 130 

Choice ninstrations. 

* Goethe's Faust Tnmslated by 

Batabd Taiikw. 

* Schiller's Poems and 

Ballads. By Sir Edwabd Bulweb 
Lttton, Bart. 

* Poe's (Edgar Allan) Poeti- 

cal Works and Essays oa Poetry. 
With his NarratiYe of Abthub 

GOBDOHPm. 

* The Ingoldsby Legends. By 

The Bey B. H. Babham. Blastrated 
by CBUiKSHAirc and Lbboh. 

t* Whittier's Poetical Works. 

With Life and Notes. 

t* The Poems of Elizabeth 

Barrett Browning. With Dlns- 
trated Memoir. 

* Dryden's Poetical Works. 

with Memoir, Notes, Glossary, Ac. 

* Christian Lyrics. Chiefly 

Selected from Modem Anfhors. 
lUastrated from DesiaoB by Bml* 
MBtArliiti. 



{ 



Frederick warne and Co.'s Publications. 



Price 38. 6dm ecich. 

WARNE'8 POPULAR NOVELS. 

A iSTsW SSBDES OV OOFTBIOHT WOXKS BT WXUrKKOWN ENGLISH 

▲im Amsbioan Authobs. 

In crown Sw, cloth giU, 
GUENN : A Waye on the Breton Ooast By Blanche Willis Howabd. 
AULNAY TOWER. By the Author of " Guenn." 
A YOUNQ QIRUS WOOING: A Love Story. By the Rey. E. P. Boe. 
LADY MAUDE'S MANIA: A Tragedy in High Life. By G.ManvillbFenn. 
THROUGH ONE ADMINISTRATION. By Fbances Hodgson Bubnbtt. 
SYLVESTER SOUND, the Somnambulist. By Henby Cockton. With 

Twelve of the Original Steel Plates by Onwhtn. 
STEPHEN ELLICOTPS DAUGHTER. By Mrs. J. H. Needell. 
A DIVIDED DUTY. By Ida Lemon, Author of " That Little Woman,"&c. 
DUNWELL PARVA. By Reginald Lucas. 
HIS GREAT SELF. By Marion Harland. 
HIS LIFE'S MAGNET. By Theodora Emslib. 
ON THE EDGE OF THE STORM. By Author of "Mdlle. Mori," &c 

Price 28* each. 

WARNE'8 LIBRARY OF FICTION. 

A Series of Copyright Works by well-known Authors. 



In crown 8w, pictwre hoards. 



Through One Administration. 

By Fbances Hodgson Bu&nxtt. 
Sylvester Sound, the Sonmam- 

Dolist. By Henbt Cockton. 
Guenn. By B. W. Howard. 
Aulnay Tower. ByB.W.HowARD. 
tThe Queen of Bedlam. By 

Captain Chablxs King. 
tThe Gargrave Mystery. By 

Hugh Coleuan Davidson. 

Philip Mordant's Ward. By 
Mabiannb Ebnt. 

tThe Mynn's Mystery. By G. 

Mantille Fenn. 
tExpiation. By Octave Thanet. 

With UluBtrations by A. B. Fbobt. 
The Knight's Ransom. A Tale 

of the Crusades. By Mrs. L. Valentine. 
The Captain-General. By W. 

J. GOBDON. 

That Lass o' Lowrie's. By 

fiances Hodgson Bubnett. 

Valentine Vox, the Ventrilo- 
quist. By Henby Cockton. 
Handy Andy. By Samuel Lover. 
Rory O'More. Samuel Loyer. 



tThe Fatal Request. By A. L. 

Habbis. 

Lady Maude's Mania. By Geo. 

Manyillb Fenn. 

He Would Be a Gentleman. 

By Samuel Loveb. 

Jack Hinton, the Guardsman. By 

Chables Lbyeb. 
In the Sunlight : A Tale of Men. 

tone. By Anoblioa Selbt. 

Harry Lorrequer. By Charles 

Lbveb. 
The Collegians ; or, The Colleen 
Bawn. By Gebald Gbiffin. 

Jan Vedders' Wife. By Amelia 

£. Babb. 

A Plunge into Space. By 

Bobebt Cromie. 
tCharley Kingston's Aunt. By 

Sir Henby Thompson, F.R.C.S. 
tAt Bay. By Mrs. Alexander. 

tStruck Down. By Hawley 
Smabt. 

tMarie May. By Mrs. W. K. 
Cliffobd. 

On the tdge of the Storm. 



i Volvmes thus marked are ke^t in doth gilt, price 28. 6d* 
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